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NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND AIMS. 


[By F. F. Fish, of Chicago. ]* e 


The momentous events that have transpired during the current 
fiseal year of this association which ends with this, the eighteenth 
annual meeting, have been of such world wide import and have ear- 
ried with them such a burden of improbable horror, material loss 
and human suffering that the ordinary affairs of life have, in a 
measure, lost their significance and seem to be almost unworthy of 
a place in the record of the year. But this is neither the time nor 
place to recount those larger happenings. When they are ade- 
quately portrayed it must be by the hand of a master historian, 
supplemented by a softening perspective which only comes with 
the passage of years after prejudice is dead and a proper sense of 
proportion is once more: restored to a frenzied world. 

It would be futile even to attempt an outline of the effect that 
these untoward events have had upon the financial, commercial 
and industrial interests of this membership or to essay a prophecy 
as to what the ultimate consequences of the stupendous cataclysm 
will be upon those interests. The most that can safely be said of 
the grievous situation at this time is that we who are here today 
are alive and it is only reasonable to assume that a majority of 
us are still solvent. But what the future holds in store for us must 
necessarily come within the realm of prophecy and, as the secre- 
tary is not a seventh son, he wisely—or perhaps cautiously were the 
better word—refrains from entering the field of forecast, but, in- 
stead, will devote his efforts toward presenting for the consideration 
of this meeting a fair recapitulation of the ordinary events di- 
rectly affecting the interests of this association and indirectly the 
interests of every member thereof. 

While the time that has elapsed between our former meeting in 
Buffalo and the present meeting has not constituted.a period of 
prosperity for the individual lumberman this association has main- 
tained its prestige, expanded its influence, increased its member- 
ship and is today in a stronger position than it has ever been in 
the past. If we pause to consider this statement, the veracity of 
which is absolutely beyond question, we are compelled to the 
further consideration of the reason or reasons which have made 
possible such a favorable showing by the association under gen 
erally unfavorable conditions; and we are forced to the conclusion 
—hecause there is no other conclusion—that the work ‘attempted 
and aecomplished by the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
in the interest of its members possesses such a degree of inherent 
merit as to render its offices absolutely necessary under any set of 
conditions to those who would successfully conduct a reputable 
hardwood lumber business. Indeed, it is doubtful if those offices 
were ever more urgently required or if they have ever been exer- 
cised with a greater degree of benefit.to this membership than dur- 
ing the last year. For, as has been pointed out from time to time by 
the officers of this asscciation, there is never a greater need for 
protection from unfair inspection than when the market is falling 
and the trade is in a condition of panie and disorganization. Pass- 
ing conditions have no effect upon National inspection. The in- 
spection of this association is applied in the same manner at all 
times without regard to market conditions; and under it the lum- 
berman is required to deliver only the grade or grades that he 
sells, whether the demand for lumber is light or heavy. 


* Report of secretary-treasurer before National Ilardwood Lumber Association in an- 


nual meeting at Chicago, June 10, 






The popularity of impartially certified grades, evidenced by the 
bonded certificate of this association, is steadily increasing among 
the producers and consumers of hardwood lumber, as the value of 
such grades is not problematic but is already determined by 
competent authority, and there is at the present time a sincere de- 
sire on the part of a large element of the consuming trade to ¢o- 
operate with this association in its efforts permanently to stand- 
ardize grades of hardwood lumber. This is the same element that 
one year ago was in open opposition to the work being performed 
by this organization. This desirable change in attitude has re- 
sulted from a better understanding of the aims and methods of 
this association and further emphasizes the progress that has been 
made during the last year. 

The common ground which the lumberman and his customer 
may jointly occupy is intelligence and honesty. Neither should 
seek to get the best of the other. The lumberman should deliver 
the grade he sells and the customer should accept the grade he 
buys. The disinterested offices of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association enable each party to the transaction to achieve this 
desirable result with practical certainty. The foregoing statement 
is qualified by the word ‘‘practical’’ because of the human element 
that enters into the transaction. Any equation containing this ele- 
That 
error still persists and always will persist in the inspection of lum- 
ber by this association, or by any other human instrumentality, 
must be admitted. 


ment for one of its factors must provide for marginal error. 


But in the inspection of this association the 
margin of error is steadily decreasing. It was greater two years 
ago than it was last year—it will be less next year than it has 
been this year. The records are at hand to bear out the truth of 
this statement. 

But this association does not rest with the admission of the pos- 
sibility of error, nor with its acknowledgment when its actual ex- 
istence is made apparent. Machinery is provided that can imme- 
diately be set in motion upon proper notice and, if the error is 
proven to exist, immediate correction of it is made directly from 
the treasury of the association to the party suffering loss. 

There is a constantly increasing sentiment on the part of this 
membership against frequent and radical changes in the rules 
of inspection. A widespread feeling has developed that per- 
manence is the element most desirable in accepted standards and 
the general belief prevails that the absolute value of this element 
more than offsets any ephemeral gain that might result to the lum- 
bermen from further changes in the rules. 

In each monthly issue of the official Bulletin space is set aside 
for a statement of loss and gain in the membership and a review 
of the twelve bulletins for the fiscal year closing with this meeting 
will show that fifteen concerns that have seen fit to withdraw from 
the association have voluntarily returned to its ranks after a few 
months. Does not this fact confirm our claims of recent years that 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association has successfully estab- 
lished a service that is very necessary. if, indeed, not indispensa- 
ble, to the suecessful conduct of the hardwood lumber business? 

Since the Buffalo convention, June 18 and 19, 1914 (less than 
one year ago), 136 new applications for membership have been 
received, of which nine were rejected on account of being ineligible 
or undesirable. The record of failures and withdrawals from busi- 
(Concluded on Page 50.) 
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Made from our 


Celebrated 
California 


White Pine 


Worth advertising because made with our Patent Wedge 
Dowels which prevent doors from coming apart at the 
joints. You'll appreciate the advantage such doors give 


you over competitors handling the ordinary kind of doors “SHASTA”—Made in all sizes. 13% 





and 1% in. thick. 


Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails, Three-Ply Rotary Cut Laminated Veneered White 


once you see the Patent Wedge Dowel Construction. Pine Panels, Wide Stiles and Rails, adapted to receive the modern styles of 


hardware. NOTK THE BEAUTY OF THE GRAIN. 


Will take any stain or finish. 








Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and Canada. If your 
jobber can’t supply you write to us direct for full information, list 
of jobbers, sample wedge dowel and folder showing all styles. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


WEED, CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg,, Eastern Offices H. C. WALKER, 310 New First Nat. Bank Bldg., Columbus, 0. 
Telephone GARFIELD 2885. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0, Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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The Measure, Not the Man, Is the Real 


Issue. 


Many of the several hundred lumber dealers in Illinois 
who ‘re opposing the passage by the State legislature 
of the measure known as Senate Bill 505 lose sight of 
the real issue in questioning the integrity of Senator 
Rayn ond D. Meeker, its sponsor. The bill provides not 
oniy for inspection and grading of lumber by the State 
Utilities Commission but for the collection by that body 
of a ‘cense fee of $25 from every State concern engaged 
in the lumber business. 

Opposition to the bill, which is an indefensible bit of 
pro} osed legislation, has led to a flood of letters reach- 
ig senator Meeker. While most of these have been 
proper communications, filled with frank and forceful 
arguments why the bill should not be passed, some of 
the istters have been couched in terms that would arouse 
o~ ‘ment in any honest legislator. 

o nator Meeker, who possesses not only a clean. legis- 
ative record but a record standing out for fairness in 
“a ‘ther matters, introduced the bill after assurances 
= been given him that the measure was not only 
robe but desired generally by retailers of lumber in 
'vois, Since developments have shown the contrary to 
’e ‘rue no member of the legislature is working with 
more zeal to learn everything with a bearing on the 
me nits of the proposed measure than is Senator Meeker. 

As fo the merits of the bill from the standpoint 
not only of the consumer but that of the dealer the 
<i of Senator Meeker is open to conviction, and any 
a ver dealer in Illinois including in his opposition to 
the bill an attack upon the integrity of the senator is 
avouling the real issue. A fair fight upon the provisions 
ot ‘he bill is the right road to suecess, 


Possible Effects of the Latest Addition 
To the European Belligerents. 


In connection with another matter, a correspondent of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at Winnipeg has made 
the following comment on the European situation and its 
effect on business in North America: 

The advent of Italy into the war will, I think—and many 
other Canadian business men are of a similar opinion— 
hasten matters and, what is more, it will considerably 
strengthen the Canadian and American business situation. 
The present war situation can be likened to a “stalemate” 
in chess ; and consequently business is somewhat on a similar 
footing. But we can look for better times now. 


Probably the above expresses the opinion of many 
business men in this country who feel that the entrance 
of further formidable forces into the coalition against the 
Teuton-Turkish allies will hasten the end of this awful 
conflict, and so hasten the time when the world can 
go on with its ordinary affairs of peace. It is also pos- 
sible that this feeling, if general enough, will lead to 
such a discount of the future that the countries of the 
Americas will promptly profit in a business way, at least 
by a revival of their own domestic business activities. 
But at what a cost of life and treasure! 





Report of Importance to the Lumber 
Trade Unfortunately Diverted. 


It is now reported that the Forest Products Labora- 
tory’s findings growing out of investigations into meth- 
ods and processes for treating wood to make it fire re- 
tardant will be made public about July 1 in the form 
of a printed report of the proceedings of the National 
Fire Protection Association’s recent annual meeting. 
The report prepared by the laboratory was embraced 
in the report of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion’s committee on the uses of wood in building con- 
struction but the laboratory’s report was not read nor 
was it presented in printed form at the New York 
meeting. 

There is bound to be some curiosity as to why the 
results of this work at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
necessarily of prime interest to the lumber trade, should 
have been given out in this way and thus effectively 
suppressed for a considerable period of time. It is rather 
unusual, to say the least, for a branch of the Government 
service that engages in codperative work with the lum- 
ber industry to turn over to an organization that is mak- 
ing a consistent fight against the use of wood a report 
covering investigations into methods whereby wood may 
be made to meet the objections raised by that partic- 
ular organization. . 





How the War Affects Lumber Export 


Prices. 


What have the war and its interference with ocean 
shipping facilities actually done to the prices of export 
lumber in this country? 

It is a well known fact that there is a large and 
insistent demand abroad for American lumber, and it is 
also known that for Government uses abroad almost any 
price will be paid and that tremendously high prices have 
prevailed in certain lines. The supposition would be 
natural that such conditions would be reflected in ad- 
vanced prices for available lumber on this side. Yet the 
figures do not so show. 

In Maren, 1914, the average price of export timbers, 
hewn and sawn, was $20.11; this year in March, $18.88. 
For boards, planks, joists and scantlings of all sorts the 
average export price in March last year was $23.54; in 
March this year, $20.77. 

Taking the nine months of the fiscal year ending with 
March, the average price of the nine months ending with 
that month in 1913 for timbers was $21.81; for the nine 
months ending with March this year, $18.06. For lum- 
ber the average value in 1913 was $23.88 and this year, 
$21.87. 

The decline in the values of export timber and lumber, 
therefore, has been from $1.25 to $3.75 a thousand feet. 
That looks rather discouraging; and yet when we con- 
sider the enormous advance in ocean freight rates, which 
have doubled and trebled and more, and remember also 
that our own market, because of the business depression 
at home and our overstock, is eager to ship, that a heavier 
reduction has not been seen is rather surprising. 

The fact of the case is that the ordinary increase in 
transportation charges since the war began has run from 
$10 to $15 a thousand and in some cases more, varying 
according to location of stock and its destination. Our 


- 


exporters have only to a very small extent shared the 
burden of war conditions. 

In connection with this subject a Pacific coast fir ex- 
porter makes this comment: ‘‘The price of lumber for 
Atlantic coast or any water deliveries is at this time 
dependent upon cost of tonnage-freight. Whenever the 
rk of tonnage comes down, lumber will go up. Mark 

is. 

It looks as though the Pacific Coast prophet will be 
justified by the event. When the war is over an enor- 
mous amount of tonnage will be released, and in the 
meantime the foreign demand will have been piling up so 
that there promises to be a period when, with ocean 
freights not greatly above normal, with a great and 
insistent demand for American lumber, and with stocks 
not in surplus on this side, there should be a veritable 
boom in lumber exportations. 
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One Fire Prevention Organization Is 


Fair To Wood. 

The May issue of Fire Prevention News, the official 
organ of the American Society for Fire Prevention, has 
come to hand this week and its leading article is a 
remarkably frank and fair statement of the attitude of 
that organization toward wooden construction. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has for some time been in close 
touch with various officials of the American Society for 
Fire Prevention and has brought about a better under- 
standing among the moving spirits in that organization 
of the viewpoints of the lumber industry, which appar- 
ently is beginning to bear fruit. 

This leading article is the first in a series to be con- 
tributed by James P. Whiskeman, civil engineer, on 
‘*Factors of Safety in Wood Construction.’? Mr. Whiske- 
man is advisory expert of the New York State Factory 
Commission, and, judging from the article, his expert- 
ness is something more than an official title. He is also 
one of the seven members of the advisory board of the 
Society for Fire Prevention. 

The article is given an editorial preface which in itself 
is such a notable utterance as to justify its reproduc- 
tion in full. The italics are our own, although in the 
original text the entire paragraph is in italics: 

It is the experience of the ages that too much zeal in any 
propaganda involving the individual pocketbook is calculated 
to defeat its object in large measure. This observation ap- 
plies with peculiar force to the campaign for fire prevention 
which at last is stirring our nation to a sense of its responsi- 
bility and forcing it from an attitude of reckless indifference 
which has cost us, in one way and another, half a billion dol- 
lars a year and excited the amazement and scorn of the rest 
of the civilized world. It behooves all organizations engaged 
in this beneficent work to proceed along practical lines toward 
the realization of the idea of each and every one of them— 
the American city beautiful, unburnable, sanitary. To depart 
from the eminently practical is to invite failure, as well as 
suspicion, however undeserved this may be, of an ulterior mo- 
tive. It behooves them also to be fair to all interests in- 
volved. To condemn utterly the employment of wood in build- 
ing construction and to demand forthivith the substitution of 
fireproof or nonburnable materials exclusively is to lose sight 
of the fact—or deliberately to shut one’s eyes to it—that the 
thing is impracticable. The American city beautiful and per- 
manent will come in time, undoubtedly, but it will be a process 
of slow and natural development. It will not come in our time 
or generation nor in the next. In view of the fact that the 
enormous majority of homes in this country are of wood 
wholly or in part, and that wood figures so largely in build- 
ings of all kinds, even in our most modern and progressive 
cities, is it not the part of wisdom and fair play, while preach- 
ing the gospel of fireproof and unburnable construction, to 
teach how what a man has he can best preserve and how if 
on the score of cheapness or availability he must use wood 
in his building he can do so with a minimum of risk? There 
is a good deal to be said on this subject and we purpose to 
say it in the public interest. 

The policy here announced is so eminently fair and 
sensible as to be surprising from that very fact in com- 
parison with the well known policy and attitude to which 
the National Fire Protection Association has thus far 
been committed. 

Mr. Whiskeman’s article is a calm, coldly judicial com- 
parison between so-called fireproof construction and ap- 
proved forms of wooden construction. He points out 
that while fireproof buildings are often carefully guarded 
and particular attention is paid to the stopping off of 
floors and of large areas by division walls and the pro- 
tection of openings, the so-called non-fireproof structure 
is often built with no attention to these matters. This 
author insists that the wooden building should be erected 
with the purpose of safeguarding it from fire as far as 
the circumstances permit. 

Mr. Whiskeman points out the Edison fire as indicat- 
ing what may happen to a fireproof building if the pro- 
tection of window and floor openings is neglected. As to 
the Binghamton fire, he states that the result would 
have been no better if the entire building had been of 
fireproof construction instead of brick with wooden 
beams. Even in this mill constructed building, however, 
had the stairways been properly protected by fire resist- 
ing walls, or had the building been supplied with sprin- 
klers, the loss of life would have been entirely prevented. 
In other words, it was the ‘result of the design of the 
building rather than of the materials of construction. 

This author insists that the advanced principles of 
wooden construction that are embodied in standard mill 
construction designs should be more generally under- 
stood and applied; that there should be more vigilance in 
the prevention of rubbish accumulation and in particular 
a wider use of sprinkler protection. Speaking of wooden 
floors and columns he states that many circumstances 
warrant their use, but not in the haphazard way that 
heretofore has been the custom; ‘‘but when suitably 
worked out and designed and properly and substantially 
constructed in accordance with the advanced principles 
of fire prevention, there can be no reasonable objection 
to it.’’ : 

In the concluding part of his first instalment Mr. 
Whiskeman says: 

I do not belong to the class of fire prevention experts that 
are prejudiced against everything that is not in accordance 
with this, that and the other fanciful idea that they have 
laboriously worked out, but believe in a practical, safe and 
sane solution of the problem of fire prevention. For instance, 
as the expert in the New York State Factory Commission I 
have recommended, among other things, that wood flooring 
and a certain amount of wood trim be permitted in all classes 


of fireproof buildings and that wood partitions be permitted 
under certain conditions. 


The American Society for Fire Prevention has thus 
taken an advanced stand that lumbermen in general 
should be quick to recognize and especially by becoming 
identified with that organization and assisting in its 
support. It is national in its scope and its membership 
is individual. Although the younger of the two national 
organizations its foundation of its activities upon facts 
rather than prejudices and ‘‘fanciful ideas’’ ranks it 
much the higher among thinking persons, and will quickly 
win for it general recognition and support. 





Steel Corporation Case Decision May 
Affect Lumber Trade. 


What does the court decision favorable to the United 
States Steel Corporation mean to the lumber industry? 
So far as form of organization is concerned it seems to 
mean nothing, for nowhere in the lumber business is to 
be found any such aggregation of interests or relative 
magnitude of business as to bring it under suspicion. 
But in the decision are found some things that bear 
more or less directly upon general business and the lum- 
ber trade. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that lum- 
bermen have been terrorized by the attacks made upon 
them both in and out of court. Only in a State court 
have lumber manufacturers actually come under the ban 
of the law; but they have been so investigated and so 
subjected to suspicion by the press that they have largely 
abandoned even what might be considered their natural 
rights as citizens and business men. 

In many lumber association meetings discussion of 
prices has been tabooed and often representatives of the 
United States Department of Justice or of other Govern- 
ment departments have been invited to attend in order 
that they might satisfy themselves that nothing was 
being done or attempted that might be deemed in vio- 
lation of the law. They had come to feel that even to 
talk of the business situation, of costs and of market 
prices was endangering their liberty. Yet this already 
famous decision handed down at Trenton, N. J., June 3 
by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals said this: 

Freedom of speech and freedom of individual action are 
justly prized in American society and no legislation forbids 
men to come together and speak freely to each other about 
every detail of their common businesyg And if each individual 
should choose to announce at such a meeting the price he 
intends to charge for his wares we are aware of no law that 
forbids him so to do. 

That is fine; as the slang phrase goes, that ‘listens 
good.’’? It seems to embody in it substantial justice, 
not to say American freedom; but note the change of 
tone in the succeeding words: 

But at this point we approach debatable ground, for an 
individual is permitted to do some things that are denied 
to an association of individuals. 

This was in reference to the famous Gary dinners, at 
which the steel market was discussed with alleged con- 
trolling influence upon the acts of the steel producers 
and of prices. The decision went on to say: 

To our minds the testimony makes the conclusion in- 
evitable that the result of these meetings was an understand- 
ing about prices that was equivalent to an agreement. We 
have no doubt that many, probably most, of the participants 
understood, and assented to the view, that they were under 
some kind of an obligation to adhere to the prices that had 
been announced or declared as the general sense of the meet- 
ing. We can not doubt that such an arrangement amounts 
to a combination or common action forbidden by law. 

Then the court referred to the fact that the Gary 
dinners were abandoned before the appeal was filed and 
that that sort of codperation is not likely to be repeated 
and therefore concluded that on that account the court 
would not be justified in imposing so harsh a penalty as 
the dissolution of the corporation, but that it would, if 
the Government made such a motion, retain the bill 
for the purpose of restraining any similar movement 
contemplated by the defendants thereafter. 

The situation produced by the decision, therefore, so 
far as the lumber trade is concerned, seems to be nega- 
tive. Perhaps the complete text of the decision will 
throw some further light upon the subject, but perhaps it 
will not. After that splendid defense of freedom of 
speech and individual action the ccurt confesses that it 
approaches debatable ground. Apparently the court holds 
that a conversation the tendency of which is toward a 
unifying of prices is by that fact illegal. Suppose a 
business man, attending a meeting at which prices in 
his line were discussed, finds that his competitors are 
pretty generally obtaining a few dollars more per unit 
than he is for his commodity; he would be a fool if he 
did not raise his prices somewhat to conform with those 
with which he has to compete in the markets, and this 
result would naturally follow without any agreement 
and with nothing but individual judgment acting upon 
trade facts as they appear. It looks like a ban upon 
information. Yet in the steel industry it does not 
appear from the market reports that the abandonment 
of the Gary dinners resulted in any special price fluctua- 
tions or discrepancies as between competing corporations. 

Would the court place a ban upon publication through 
the press of open prices in the market? Is knowledge a 
crime and, conversely, ignorance a virtue? It is difficult 
to see how the decision throws any special light upon 
that phase of the situation that most directly affects the 
lumber trade. 


—— 


Low Grade Lumber Freight Rates 
Offer Perplexing Question. 


Individual lumbermen and lumber associations have 
been asked by the Forest Service three questioiis, 
varying slightly in form according as to who was 
addressed, but substantially as follows: 

1. To what extent is the market value of lum)er 
considered in fixing freight rates? 

2. To what extent do freight rates differ on rough 
lumber, finished lumber, and factory products, such 
as boxes, sash and doors ete.? 

3. Are freight rates lower on low grades than on 
the upper grades practicable or desirable, and how 
should they be determined? ; 

These questions are asked in connection with the 
general investigation carried on by the Forest Service 
in codperation with the Department of Commerce, 
These three questions have been boiled down from 
what was intended at the beginning to be an inves- 
tigation of much wider scope; but the questions open 
up a subject so intricate, and any intelligent answer to 
them involves so many detailed considerations as well as 
matters of public and financial policy, that they will 
certainly give those who receive them sufficient ground 
for thought. The only fear is that as those who answer 
them get into the subject they may become discouraged 
at their perplexities. 

At first glance the first two questions appear almost 
negligible. The classifications are getting together 
under the influence of these considerations and yet 
up to this time the value of the different lumbers and 
forest products has not entered very greatly into the 
making of the rates. Sometimes we find cheap and 
light lumber charged a higher rate than valuable 
but heavy stock. Under some classifications rough 
and dressed lumber and certain commodities like sash 
and doors go at the same rate. To some extent, rail- 
road rates on forest products have been based upon 
cost of the service, though some consideration is 
given to the value as determining the hazard, some 
to the hazard inherent in the nature of the shipment 
rather than its value ete. On the whole, it is a rate 
making policy to put a special rate on goods to which 
special value has been given by a manufacturer or 
which are so light that the minimum carload is too 
low for profit at a lumber rate. 

In question 2 the word ‘‘boxes’’ suggests that the 
finished box should command a high rate compared 
to box shooks and the latter may greatly vary in 
value and in weight. 

The various official classifications are gradually an- 
swering the first two questions by specific rates for 
specific commodities. They and their development 
answer the first two questions. 

Question number 3 is one that has been much con- 
sidered by the lumber industry. Taking up the sec- 
ond part of this question first, as to the desirability 
of such a change or of such a division of rates, there 
seems no question but that the answer should be in 
the affirmative from the standpoints of the railroad 
themselves, of the lumber producer, of the timber 
owner and of the public interest. With No. 3 boards 
or dimension commanding the same rate as uppers, 4 
great deal of possible lumber product becomes unmar- 
ketable because it will not stand shipment, when if it 
could be shipped it would find a use. Therefore a 
lower rate on low grade stock would be a means of 
forest conservation; would prolong the life of a tim- 
ber operation, because it would produce a greater 
quantity per acre; would be in the interest of the 
railroads because it would prolong the life of their 
business in a given territory and probably produce 
a greater tonnage because of the marketing of this 
now unmarketable stuff, and would be also of in 
terest to the consumer, or of certain classes of con 
sumers, who could use at appropriate prices lower 
grade material than they are now able to get. Every 
lumberman who has considered the matter promptly 
assents, when the question is put to him, to the theoret- 
ical desirability of such a separation of rates. 

But when one considers the practicability of such a 
step he immediately gets into trouble, and almost 
every man who has considered the subject, whether 
he be a railroad man or lumberman, sees so many 
difficulties involved that he very soon concludes that 
the idea is impracticable. Railroad men feel that 
while their lumber customers are not less honest than 
others a discrimination by grade or by value, unless 
the distinction is so clear that a mere glance at a cat 
will define it, would be a great temptation to ship- 
pers to make false statements as to the character of 
the shipments, and perhaps false invoices. To safe- 
guard revenues the railroads believe it would be 
necessary to spend so much money in inspection— 
policing lumber shipments—that, between the annoy 
ance and the expense, it would not pay. 

Lumbermen are inclined to take much the sam” 
view. If we pray ‘‘Lead us not into temptation 
why should we lead ourselves into temptation? The 
solidly honest shipper says that competition is hard 
enough at best, that there is already too much com 
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petition that is not honest, and that such a door 
would be opened to fraud under the proposed system 
that the dishonest would have a demoralizing advan- 
tave over the honest shipper. 

‘then, many lumber shippers are suspicious of any 
proposition that openly involves an advance in rates. 
If « lower rate is to be made on low grades than 
on the higher it means that the latter must be ad- 
vanced in order that the railroad may secure its 
proper revenue. Lumbermen have learned that in a 
rate discussion the railroads usually are the better 
fortified with facts and arguments and therefore ship- 
pers are somewhat afraid to open up such a proposi- 
tion. They feel that lumber rates are higher now 
than they should be as compared with many similar 
commodities, and frankly say that they do not like 
to take the chance of disadvantage which they see in 
this proposition. 


Some lumbermen, however, suggest that it might 
be possible to make certain divisions—as, for exam- 
ple, the application of different rates to rough dressed 
lumber regardless of grades. If an equitable division 
of rates should be made the lumber shipper would 
have his choice as between shipping rough or dressed 
lumber. A great deal of dressing now done is not 
for the convenience of the consumer especially but 
to save weight and therefore transportation cost. The 
railroad loses in this proposition while the lumberman 
gains. If proper difference of rates as between the 
rough and dressed be made it might be to the advan- 
tage of both parties. 

But after all this solution does not get at the real 
difficulties of the question, which has been discussed 
in lumber meetings and in the lumber press again and 
again. Probably it has been presented to every lum- 
berman in the country, and the Forest Service and 


the Department of Commerce may not find much com- 
fort in what they gain from inquiries along this line 
—not unless they are able to develop some solution 
that has not yet occurred to lumbermen or railroad 
men, and also can raise the general standard of 
honesty. 





THE OPENING of the Dalles-Celilo Canal on the Co- 
lumbia River should be of great importance to the lum- 
bermen of eastern Idaho, Washington and Oregon. It 
opens hundreds of miles of water transportation on the 
Columbia and Snake rivers that will eventually benefit 
Lewiston, Pendleton, Spokane and other lumber cities— 
some of them immediately. It was not of so much ac- 
count to the lumber industry until the opening of the 
Panama Canal, but now it should result in decidedly 
lower transportation costs to the East than otherwise 
would be possible. 





QUERY AND COMMENT. 


STUMPAGE PRICE OF TIES IN MISSOURI. 


We have a customer who owns some timber in Missouri and 
wants to dispose of it and a party there wants to make up the 
tie timber for him, or rather buy the tie timber in the tree 
at so much per tie, performing all the work and hauling to 
market, a distance of about four miles. Can you give us an 
idea as to What would be a fair price per tie under these condi- 
tions? 

Also, can you give us the name and address of some com- 
pany in St. Louis handling railroad ties? 


[It is obviously impossible to give other than the most 
general information in response to an inquiry of this 
sort. The value of the finished tie depends upon the 
character of the wood, and largely upon local conditions, 
the cost of transportation to large markets ete. It 
would be best te take this inquiry up with St. Louis tie 
concerns and the inquirer has been furnished some 
addresses in that market.—EDIToR. ] 


MORE ABOUT CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT. 


We have your valued favor and would say that it is our 
intention to handle a number of different lines of chemical 
laboratory equipment, and we wish to connect with some large 
cabinet making concern that will give us proper codperation 
and protection as “first hands” and with us develop the manu- 
facture of chemical laboratory cabinet work, especially the 
tables, shelves ete., which you have so weil described in your 
manuscript submitted to us. To a large extent these details 
would be supplied to architects’ specifications, at least at the 
inception of the manufacture.—INQuIRy No. 36. 

{Inquiry No. 36 was originally published in the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN of May 1 and the above letter gives 
further information as to the needs of the inquirer. 
Here would be an excellent opportunity for some east- 
ern millwork concern to make a business connection 
which might well be worth while and it is now hoped that 
the inquiry will receive suitable attention and reply.— 
Eprvor. | 





WHAT IS STANDARD MILL CONSTRUCTION? 

I have noticed the term “standard mill construction” in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN quite often recently, but if an exact 
definition of it has been published it has escaped me. 


|The term ‘‘standard mill construction’? was origin- 
ated by the inspection department of the Associated Fac- 
tory Mutual Insurance Companies some years ago, this 
form of construction being first introduced by Edward 
Atkinson, the noted authority; and what are known as 
the factory mutual companies have favored this type of 
construction ever since and have accorded it an insur- 
ance rate usually as low as the best fireproof construc- 
tion, when fully equipped with standard sprinkler 
Service, 

The basie principle of standard mill construction is 
that iron and steel, when exposed to flame, fail by warp- 
ing and twisting, and this failure usually occurs at a 
period when a wooden column or beam of suitably heavy 
construction will merely have become charred upon the 
outsile and will still be capable of fully sustaining its 


load. In the large majority of fires, and particularly in 
spriukler-proteeted buildings, the resistance of the struc- 
ture to fire is called upon for only a comparatively brief 
period before the sprinklers act or before the fire depart- 


meit has water playing upon the flames. 
li standard mill or slow-burning construction the pur- 
pose is to dispose the wooden members in heavy solid 
mis-es, also completely separating the various floors by 
pro'-ction of openings. The heavy floor beams are used 
S to 1L feet or more on centers of continuous spans of 
20 ‘5 25 feet. Laminated floors are usually used made 
of or 3-inch joists on edge, spiked closely together, 
covstructing a floor 5 to 8 inches or more in thickness. 
Tho standard plan ealls for one thickness of hard floor- 
Ig on top with two layers of resin-sized paper under- 
heaia. In some instances an intermediate floor is laid 
diag mally or at right angles before the hardwood floor 
's bud, thus giving added resistance to“ateral strain or 
Vibvation, Only the cheapest kind of lumber is of course 
required for this intermediate floor. 

many cases heavy buildings are floored by the use 
«a additional system of floor joists on top of the 
‘y girders, these joists being spaced two to four feet 


of 


hen 


‘port and of light section, usually 2 inches thick, the 
lov: being laid upon tkese. ‘This is considered by the 
ory mutual insurance companies undesirable con- 
striction from a fire-resistive standpoint. Timbers hav- 
ing a smaller area than 8x12 inches are to be avoided 
seavy mill construction. 


Tax 
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In some instances spans may be required for which 
steel is cheaper than wood. In all such cases the insur- 
ance manual laying down the rules for mill construction 
requires that the structural steel must be fully protected 
by fireproofing in all buildings more than one story in 
height, this applying to wrought iron or steel columns 
as well as beams or girders.—EDITOR. | 


LINEYARD DUPLICATE JOURNAL FORM. 


We write to ask if you can send us sample sheets showing a 
duplicate journal, suitable for use in a small retail lumber 
yard. 

"Tf you do not have such a publication can you give us the 
names of firms who are putting out such a book? 

[A considerable number of different forms of dupli- 
cate sheet journals for lineyard use are illustrated in the 
booklet ‘‘Bookkeeping Systems for a Retail Lumber 
Business,’’ reprinted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
some time ago from a series of prize contest articles, 
which booklet will be sent prepaid to any address for 
35 cents. There is a considerable variation in the forms 
in use and the inquirer will be enabled to select that 
which appears best to meet his own requirements.— 
Epiror. | 


THE MARKETING OF EXCELSIOR. 


Will you please advise as soon as convenient where the 
best market for excelsior is, who the large buyers are, about 
the condition of the market at the present time, and what 
you think are the prospects for the excelsior manufacturer? 
Would also be glad if you will advise if there is a periodical 
which publishes matters concerning the excelsior business. 

[The term ‘‘excelsior’’ is about as broad in its appli- 
cation as the term ‘‘lumber.’’ The quality of excelsior 
and the ultimate use for which it is fitted depend upon 
the kind of wood and upon the fineness of the comb 
used, determining the ultimate fineness of the product. 
The finest and best excelsior competes with hair and 
feathers in the manufacture of mattresses. The coars- 
est and cheapest competes with hay and sawdust in the 
packing of crockery and other articles, fragile or other- 
wise. Although firms in some large cities specialize in 
sawdust, shavings and excelsior, either separately or in 
common, this product is sold to a large extent by the 
manufacturer direct to the ultimate user, who in most 
cases is a large consumer. The inquirer has been fur- 
nished with addresses of a few such firms in large cities, 
although probably a number of these are themselves 
manufacturers as well as dealers.—EDITOR. | 





LUMBER GRADING AND CONSUMPTION IN 
CHICAGO. 


Will you please inform us where we can obtain copies of the 
Chicago lumber dealers’ grading rules for both soft and 
hardwoods and pine? Also where brief description and sample 
line of the woods employed in building work can be obtained 
with prices? Also address of what used to be the “Chicago 
Builders and Traders’ Exchange” or the permanent exhibit of 
builders’ material? 

[This inquirer has some erroneous ideas regarding the 
methods by which the lumber trade in Chicago is carried 
on. The various woods sold in this market are sold 
upon the grades of the respective associations and this 
market does not have, as was the case many years ago, 
its own individual grading rules for either pine or other 
woods. ; 

The so-called building woods include the northern and 
southern pines, eastern and western hemlock, southern 
cypress, larch, Douglas fir and the western pines, all of 
these being used for framing, while for boards and sid- 
ing yellow poplar, red cedar and some other varieties 
would be added and in finish nearly the entire list of 
hardwoods would also come in. These woods are prac- 
tically all well known to the retail trade and it is not 
usually necessary to furnish samples in selling them, 
although various manufacturers are prepared to do this 
to a certain extent, particularly where the inquiry comes 
from a prospective customer instead of holding out only 
a remote possibility of a sale. 

The permanent exhibit of building materials is at the 
present time located in the Insurance Exchange, Chi- 
cago, but has no connection with the trade organization 
referred to, being a private enterprise in which lumber is 
practically unrepresented—brick, cement and similar ma- 
terials predominating. The Chicago Builders’ & Trad- 
ers’ Exchange may be addressed at 133 W. Washington 
St., Joseph H. Hendricks, secretary —Eb1Tor. ] 





PLANS WANTED FOR SUMMER COTTAGES. 


WHI you kindly advise us where we might get a few plans 
and cuts of summer cottages varying in size from 8 by 10 to 
about 24 feet square? We are having quite a demand for 
ideas in this line but have been unable to find any. An early 
reply will be greatly appreciated.—INquiry No. 54. 

[It is altogether probable that many retail readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are in touch with suitable 
plans for cheap summer cottages and we shall be pleased 
to have suggestions along this line. Such contributions 
may, if desired, be submitted in the Retail Methods 
Contest and compete for the prizes along with other 
contributions.—EpITor. | 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN OAK IN SOUTH 
AMERICA, 


I am now on a visit to the United States and have with me 
proofs to demonstrate that if a reliable American firm should 
undertake the oak business in Buenos Aires at this time it 
would be able to establish a profitable business upon a very 
small investment. I would like to have this matter brought 
to the attention of your readers and can supply entirely satis 
factory references. 

According to statistics I have at hand, there has been im- 
ported into that market nearly 4,000,000 feet of oak and 
nearly 2,000,000 feet of ash in a single year. I am not myself 
a buyer but have been making a very serious study of this 
matter with the object of representing American firms there.— 
INQuIRY No. 26. ; 

[The above inquiry is published for the benefit of such 
readers as it may interest. The inquirer has not sub- 
mitted his references and credentials to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN but. inquirers desiring to be put in touch 
with him can easily attend to this detail for themselves.— 
EDITOR. | 


DISCREPANCY BETWEEN LUMBER RULES. 


We would like for you to explain to us, if you can, why there 
should be any difference in the measurement of a car of lumber 
when measured in one instance with a regular lumber rule 
showing the number of feet in each board, and in the other 
instance when measured with what is commonly called an ex- 
port rule, in which case the widths and lengths of each board 
are shown. Some time ago we adopted the policy of measur- 
ing all our inbound stock with export rule, inspectors tallying 
the widths and lengths of each piece. We found we were hav- 
ing considerable trouble in getting the proper lengths in our 
purchases, and for this reason wanted a tally showing the 
amount of each length found in the car. We find, however, 
that in some cases our measurement made in this way runs 
200 or 300 feet short in the car of that measured by the ship- 
per with the regular lumber rule by which he shows the num- 
ber of feet in each board. We can not understand why there 
should be any material difference in the results of the measure- 
ment of any particular car, even if measured in these two 
different ways. You have probably had this matter put up to 
you before and we would like for you to give us your experi- 
ence in this direction, or ask, through your paper, for the 
experience of a number of your subscribers. 


[The two methods of measuring lumber above referred 
to should absolutely agree with each other upon a given 
lot of lumber and will do so unless in the two measure- 
ments the fractional measurements are handled upon a 
different theory. It is probable that the discrepancy 
referred to occurs in this manner, but if it can not be 
found here the only way to trace it down would be, of 
course, to review the original measurement of the stock. 
—EDITOR. | 


WHO DOES WOOD BENDING IN CHICAGO? 


I am anxious to find a firm in Chicago which does wood 
bending as a custom proposition, but so far have been unable 
to locate anyone in this line closer to Chicago than Metropolis, 
Ill. Can you assist me in this direction? The work I have in 
mind is the bending of hoops for a patent silo, circles of 
eight feet diameter or larger.—INquiry No. 32. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made some telephone 
inquiries without locating a source of supply for this 
work, in the-course of which others were discovered who 
themselves would be glad to have custom work of this 
sort done occasionally. Chair manufacturing concerns, 
of course, have bending machinery which usually, how- 
ever, is especially designed for chair dimension stock 
rather than longer work. Such bends as are made in 
the interior finish line are most often done by means of 
cross sawing without steaming. There surely must be 
someone in Chicago who has equipment of this sort and 
would be willing to take on custom work at a suitable 
price—possibly some of the boat building concerns. Re- 
plies are invited.—EpIrTor. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The lumber business seems to be showing more stead- 
iness than most other important lines of trade. It is 
less influenced by war and rumors of war, for it de- 
pends very largely for its prosperity on the financial 
condition and state of mind of the ordinary citizen, 
he who is of comparatively small means and has little 
financial interest in worldwide affairs or in specula- 
tion. Particularly is the farmer just now the back- 
bone of the demand for lumber. To be sure, through 
the farming sections generally and especially in the 
middle West the weather conditions have been so un- 
certain and so unfavorable at times that the actual 
movement of lumber out of the retail yards has been 
hindered; but the farmer has shown such a disposition 
to buy—because of his experience of last year he 
purposes this year to be ready properly to take care 
of his big crops—that the retail yard dealers are en- 
couraged to take in stock. It is almost unquestion- 
ably buying for this purpose that has kept building 
lumber and yard stock generally moving from the 
producing districts into the farming sections, and that 
has had a tendency to advance prices. Especially is 
this influence felt in the South, whose consuming fields 
are further advanced than those on which the pro- 
ducers of the North and Northwest depend, although 
there also the yard trade is reported to be in fairly 
satisfactory volume. 

* * 

In the cities the demand for building material is 
less steady and uniform. Some of the cities report 
an active building season; others find trade in this 
line dull; but on the whole there is an urban demand 
for building purposes approaching the normal. Chi- 
cago, which is one of the biggest consumers of lumber 
for this purpose, is still hoping for an early settle- 
ment of the disputes that have held up business for 
a long time, though now a general street and elevated 
railway strike is threatened that would still further 
complicate matters in that at present unfortunate city. 


* * * 


Nor is the demand for other purposes than building 
a negligible one. The general industrial Situation is 
not favorable and the factory demand for lumber is 
still small and more or less uncertain; but, as has been 
pointed out before, certain lines are extremely active 
—the so-called war industries. And for crating and 
boxing of certain classes there is a strong demand. 
The industries generally are affected by the interna- 
tional situation. They are inclined to wait a little 
while longer before buying in excess of their imme- 
diate and urgent needs. Therefore the demand for 
factory stock of whatever character is, while varied 
and varying in its magnitude, on the whole disappoint- 
ing and has a tendency to hold the aggregate of lum- 
ber trade below what it should be in order to put the 
producing industry on a proper footing. Some im- 
provement is gratefully acknowledged by those inter- 
ested in the export trade. The falling off in ship- 
ments of wheat and cotton releases considerable space 
that is now available for lumber, although rates have 
not declined. This better movement by water is add- 
ing a little to the total volume of shipments. On the 
whole the situation shows improvement. 


* * * 


Northern pine producers are optimistic. The lake 
movement has been large for so early in the season. 
Buffalo reports receipts much in excess of a year ago 
up to this time and the lumber barges are fairly busy. 
In the neighboring distributing fields Minnesota and 
northwestern Wisconsin operators find encouragement 
from the business to result from the prosperous condi- 
tion of the farming districts. Right here it may be 
said that while wheat does not promise again to com- 
mand so large prices as were on record during the 
winter, and perhaps a dollar a bushel on the farm 
will not be received, prices are certain to be high and 
profitable and the producers will part from the new 
crop at decidedly higher prices than they received last 
year; for the boom came after a considerable part of 
the crop had left the growers’ hands. This year the 
higher prices are in effect at the very beginning of 
the shipping season. Some factory demand is develop- 
ing for northern pine but producers of that wood have 
to share this trade with the newer and aggressive 
districts of the West. A good demand is experienced 
for northern pine low grade stock from box makers, 
whether independent or connected with the great food 
industries. So far as can be determined our domestic 





demand for foodstuffs of all classes is substantially at 
normal, for the business depression has not yet brought 
the people to eating much less in quantity than usual, 
or a poorer quality; while our export trade in meats 
has been large and continuous and in fair volume. 


* * * 


On the Pacific coast there is little change in the 
price situation. The volume of business remains about 
the same, including a fair movement to the retail 
yard trade and a decided improvement in inquiry for 
railroad material. Some large shipments are also re- 
ported by water. Coastwise trade is reviving a little, 
which is a pleasing factor to record, and canal ship- 
ments are large. One mill on Puget Sound will this 
month ship, so it is reported, 8,000,000 feet to Liver- 
pool, while many cargoes are going to the Atlantic 
ports from the coast mills of Washington and Oregon. 
Redwood trade is quiet, but prices are held steadily 
on a basis that is more satisfactory than most of the 
woods can command. 


* * * 


The northwestern shingle operators are much dis- 
turbed over the continued heavy importations of 
shingles from British Columbia. Most of the exclu- 
sively shingle mills in the State of Washington are 
shut down and the trade that should be going to them 
is passing beyond into British Columbia. This, which 
has been a constant condition ever since the duty 
on shingles was removed, is adding strength to the 
movement for the reimposition of a shingle import 
duty, although the business might be content with a 
less measure of protection than the 50 cents of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. 

. * * * 

Southern pine seems to be steadily though slowly 
improving in position. The statistical situation is bet- 
ter than it was, which is to say that mill stocks are 
not so out of proportion to the demand as they were, 
while the demand itself is slowly increasing. Perhaps 
to the Southern Pine Association is to be attributed, 





THE DARK DAYS. 
[By Walt Mason.] 


The sun’s a winner, all men know; without it 
green things wouldn’t grow; of beauty there 
would be a dearth, and health would perish from 
the earth. Oh, if it ceased to light the sky we’d 
soon get tired of life and die. These facts are 
bromides gone to seed so plain that he who runs 
may read. 

Yet when the sun won’t take a rest, but scoots 
along from east to west, day after day, week after 
week, we have too big a grouch to speak. ‘‘ This 
sunshine is the bully stuff,’’ we say, ‘‘but plenty 
is enough; we aren’t hoggish, Sol, old chap; 
don’t send us all you have on tap, but save a little 
of your glow for winter, when we’re having 
snow.’’ 

And if the clouds obscure the sky, responsive to 
our heartfelt sigh, and thunder rips around and 
roars, and lightning splits the whole outdoors, we 
chortle with exceeding glee, turn handsprings in 
our ecstacy. 

And thus the business man should greet the 
dark days with a nosegay sweet. If things should 
always come his way and there should be no dismal 
day, he’d tire of such an easy graft and say, ‘‘I 
wish I had a raft of obstacles and ills that blight 
to show that I am built to fight!’’ He’d have no 
chance to analyze his weakness or to strength get 
wise; he’d gain no credit, though he won all kinds 
of plain and fancy mon. 

For any man who’s worth a dime detests good 
sledding all the time. He wants to show he is a 
chap who has a store of vim and snap, and where 
the spineless critter frets he on his mettle bravely 
gets, and strips disaster of its hide, and cuts a 
swath a furlong wide. 

Dark days are good for any man; they make 
him use his brains and plan, conserve his capital 
and learn to value dollars he may earn. So, Mr. 
Lumberman, don’t fret when come the days dark 
blue and wet; look forth with calm, undaunted 
gaze, and say, ‘‘I like these gloomy days! ’’ 


(Copyright, 1915, by M. B. Kovnat, Chicago.) 











in part at least, the better tone of the southern ; ‘ne 
market. At any rate, while there is a good dea: of 
variation in prices, those which have been put out 
showing advances are being almost universally m: in- 
tained. The south Atlantic coast was a weak point ‘or 
a few weeks, but both that district and the North 
Carolina pine field report better conditions. In the 
latter rough lumber is doing better than dressed, jye- 
cause that is a material that goes largely into ordinary 
building construction and it is the building tra:les, 
largely of the country districts, that are now the 
best consumers of the North Carolina product. 


* * * 


In the hardwood field no change of note is to be 
seen. The hundreds of delegates at the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association meeting in Chicago 
this week, while not at all satisfied with the condition 
of their business, still admitted that they were better 
off than the softwood producers and dealers; that 
their trade was steadier and their prices were being 
more uniformly maintained. Oak is the wood that 
furnishes about half of the hardwood supply, but it 
seems to be having over half the trade; and in this 
wood there is fairly good movement at steady prices, 
although some important lines of consumption are 
buying very lightly. Agricultural implement shops 
and furniture factories, which are among the most 
important lines of consumption for the hardwoods, 
are buying only from hand to mouth as their current 
requirements make purchases absolutely necessary, 
However, the stocks at consuming points are all light 
and when, if ever, the factories resume anything like 
normal activity their demand for hardwoods will be 
enormous. In the meantime the reports indicate that 
the retail trade furnishes really the best demand that 
the hardwood men are receiving, and is sufficiently ac- 
tive to serve as a steadying influence on prices. 


* * * 


To the demand for railroad material lumber manu- 
facturers and wholesalers are looking for a require- 
ment which most of all will affect favorably their 
business. It would not be fair to say that as yet any 
large volume of business has been placed on railroad 
account, but there is a considerable amount of in- 
quiry, much of it evidently bona fide. A good many 
orders have been placed recently for cars, and nearly 
all of them call for more or less lumber. For example, 
the North Western Railway Company has placed an 
order for steel under-frame cars with the Western 
Steel Car & Foundry Company that it is said will 
require 6,000,000 feet of lumber, which probably will 
be bought on the north Pacific coast. The Santa Fe 
is buying 1,700,000 feet for general improvements; 
though a road so prosperous as that line and depend- 
ing to such an extent on lumber for its revenue should 
be more generous. A number of lines in the Missis- 
sippi Valley are contemplating extensive improvements 
in both track and equipment, notable among them 
being the Illinois Central. The rumors relating to 
lumber requirements for foreign car orders are start- 
ling in the magnitude of their figures, but lumbermen 
will not get unduly excited over that business until 
the rumors materialize into definite shape and the ac- 
tual placement of orders is seen. If all the rumors 
that are afloat should develop into actualities, hun- 
dreds of millions of feet of yellow pine, fir and oak 
would go into cars within another twelve months. 
Doubtless if the war lasts long enough there will be 
a heavy demand for lumber from this source, but it 
has not taken really definite shape as yet. 


* * * 


Referring more specifically to export matters, freight 
rates remain high. A rate of 125s is reported from 
Puget Sound and Columbia River points to Bom)ay 
and alternative India markets; 125s to 130s to South 
Africa; 80s to Sidney; 90s to Melbourne ete. On the 
east coast rates from 130s to 160s per standard (1,:'39 
feet) still prevail, although with some increase in tlie 
supply of space. There is some movement to the W st 
Indies and the east coast of South America, but 2: 4 
whole the South American republics have not yet 
so financed themselves that they are in the marict 
for large quantities of lumber. This business is more 
or less spasmodic and on the whole is not this sea: 
very satisfactory, though whatever orders are accep! ¢d 
are much appreciated as relieving the domestic si!\'a- 
tion. 
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Business men have very little influence on politics, 
but politicians can play the mischief with business. 
* * * 
Also politics and political events of the larger sort 
may introduce into the business world matters of such 


grave import that general business must necessarily 
halt while giving them consideration or, perhaps, until 
the actual happenings in connection with them that 


make history shall have defined the lines along which 
business must be conducted. Within the last two 
weeks there have been three events of far-reaching 
importance, or it would be better to say of far-reach- 
ing possibilities, that have given new food for thought 
to business men. One was the decision of the United 


States Court of Appeals, refusing the Government’s 


plea for the dissolution of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Second was the change of policy toward 
Mexico announced by the administration. Third was 
the retirement of Mr. Bryan from the secretaryship of 
State with the influence upon international affairs 
that might naturally be its result. 

: * * * 

Until about two weeks ago the country, since the 
opening of the great war, had been in process of read- 
justment to the new conditions presented. The shock 
of the opening of the war, so unexpected to most 
business men, and in its suddenness and violence per- 
haps unexpected by anyone, in the first instance pro- 
duced almost utter demoralization. 
changes of the world closed; moratoria were estab- 
lished in nearly every country of Europe and in 
others, and some of them are still maintained in part. 
But the financial and commercial organizations of the 
world set themselves to meeting the situation as best 
they could, a process of reorganization to suit the 


new conditions has been in progress, and especially in 
the United States genuine advancement has been made 
toward rehabilitation of business and the adjustment 


of industry, commerce and finance to the new condi- 
tions. A high degree of success has been scored. The 
full reopening of the New York stock exchange about 
the first of the year and the abolishing of minimums 
proved conclusively that the United States was in 
a much stronger position than had been feared. The 
movement of stock since that time has proved that we 
hold dominance in world finance. Fluctuations in 
stocks and bonds have been comparatively slight. 


Look back over the list of average values from day 
to day, week to week and month to month, and it 
will be noted thav while the level is low it corresponded 
with the general business depression, and there has 
been a steadiness that was an eloquent testimonial to 


the faith of the people in the solidity of our Govern- 
ment, in the foundations of our financial and industrial 
organizations, and in the ability of this country not 
only to keep out of the war but in a legitimate way 
to take advantage of it both during its progress and 
after it should close, in the worldwide readjustment 


that will take place. 
* 


Far seeing men of business have not, however, de- 


luded themselves, and have not consented to the idea 
that ‘he awful devastation of war was to solve all 
our domestic problems or to accomplish for this coun- 


try what its own acts and policies would not do for it. 


Thos: who believe in a reasonable protective tariff 
couli see ahead of them through the fog of war a 
new “urope so intent upon rebuilding its industries 
and commerce that the United States would have little 
chan» in international competition. The tremendous 
bala:.o of trade in favor of this country during the 
last ow months has not deceived them. The fact 
that : <traordinary war blockades and demands have 
rever..| international balances in this country’s favor 
does sot imply a permanent condition. Students of 
iter tional trade have been more or less pessimistic 
regi ng our merchant marine, for once the war is 
Over: immense amount of tonnage will be released 
to 6; vate under laws much more favorable than those 
of t United States; and so there has been hesitancy 
to €or into large construction projects here at home. 
Yet ..on those who take a somewhat pessimistic view 
~<a outlook have been encouraged by the nope 


‘e lessons being taught will not be lost upon our 
peo} and our legislators. We are being given time 
to ‘lve solutions of our domestic problems of 


fina. and trade, and are receiving object lessons 
that ‘ould be of value in this direction. The tempo- 
rary ains we are making abroad, particularly in the 
Am: “as, may be retained with the assistance, the 
Clos’ codperation now being effected of wise legisla- 
tion, ud the impulse given to many of our industries 
may »e converted into a constant force by the co- 
per ‘ion of the Government and its citizens. On the 
so there has been confidence in all classes of our 


ship that the peace of this country was‘to be 


The stock ex-. 











maintained and that its prosperity was substantially 
assured. 
* * * 

But now new disturbing elements are injected into 
the situation. The seeds of them have been existent 
right along but seemed dormant. Now they are spring- 
ing into threatening life. The country was surprised 
this week at the resignation of the secretary of State, 
especially in view of the delicate situation now exist- 
ing in our foreign relations. Thoughtful people are 
wondering why Mr. Bryan should embarrass the Presi- 
dent at a time when every patriotic citizen is desirous 
that no dissension should arise or seem to arise and at 
a time when the situation is, to say the least, a deli- 
cate one. Why should Mr. Bryan set his own personal 
opinions and the moral obligation to himself above the 
practically unanimous opinion of his associates and 
above the moral obligation he is under to the best in- 
terests of the people? He puts himself forward as 
the great champion of peace, and yet introduces the 
first definitely warlike tone into our international rela- 
tionships. He writes ‘‘WAR’’ across the face of the 
new note to Germany—a note that is intended to pro- 
mote peace with honor. But Mr. Bryan has never been 
a good psychologist except in a limited way. He has 
so often chosen the wrong theories and faulty policies, 
to his own discomfiture, that a breath of relief passed 
through the business world when his resignation was 
announced, even in the form that it was. Mr. Bryan 
is a great preacher and understands how to influence 
a crowd by the power of the spoken word; but there 
his influence has usually found its limit and, while 
he will vocalize a certain rather indefinite sentiment 
existent in the country, his latest act will almost cer- 
tainly turn to the support of the President and the 
President’s policies more than it will turn from them. 
Yet the incident is unquestionably regrettable from 
the public standpoint, though up to Thursday it had 
little effect on the barometer of the stock market. The 
net loss in the average of the stocks on the Wednesday 
market was about one point and there was recovery 
on Thursday. It checked the business of the stock 
market without greatly affecting values. 

* * * 

The other deterrent influence of a diplomatic nature 
was the announcement of a new policy toward Mexico. 
We have lost two years in our dealings with that un- 
happy country, whose situation is infinitely worse now 
than when we first took it up. And yet we hope that 
the situation there will compose itself and that inter- 
vention of a forcible sort will not be necessary. What 
has been heard from the warring leaders has been on 
the whole favorable. But unquestionably an unfavor- 
able influence is exercised upon the movement of busi- 
ness by this incident. 

* * * 

The favorable event was the decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the third judicial circuit, 
refusing the Government’s demand that the United 
States Steel Corporation should be dissolved. While 
the decision will be appealed by the Government to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, legal author- 
ities in special touch with these matters believe it 
will be upheld by the final authority. If confirmed 
by the Supreme Court it amounts to a restatement of 
the theory of reasonableness as determining the merits 
of a particular case as well as affecting the general 
subject of combinations in restraint of trade. When 
the court finds by evidence that during the ten years 
of its existence the steel company has increased its 
business but a little over 40 percent, while eight of 
its great competitors have increased their business in 
much higher percentages—Lackawanna Steel 63, Re- 
public 90, Colorado Fuel 152, Cambria 155, Jones & 
Laughlin 206 percent, and others in fabulously large 
percentages—and that it does but 40 percent of the 
business, it can not conclude that monopoly has been 
established or is even threatened. An interesting 
paragraph from the decision, stating a point in a new 
way, is this: ‘‘The real test of monopoly is not the 
size of that which is acquired, but the trade power 
of that which is not acquired.’’ When there was 
neither the intent to monopolize business in jeopardy 
of the public interest nor the ability so to do by 
unduly restricting competition or unduly obstructing 
the course of trade the court, like the Supreme Court 
of the United States, could find no reason to con- 
demn this great corporation. This decision has done 
much to clear away embarrassing obstructions, and 
if the principles laid down by it are supported by the 
Supreme Court modern business conducted under mod- 
ern conditions can go on honestly and fearlessly. 

* * * 

The steel business continues to enlarge. A number of 
orders that had been hanging fire for some time have 
actually been placed. The Carnegie Steel Company is 
peported to have booked 69,700 tons of plates etc. to 





go into cars for the Pennsylvania Railroad, while the 
same road on Thursday was reported to have placed 
orders for 155,000 tons of rails. Enormous placements 
of contracts on foreign accounts are currently reported 
in the industrial news. The New York Commercial 
Wednesday morning said that new orders for ammuni- 
tion, particularly shrapnel, are ready for placing in this 
country amounting at a modest estimate to $100,000,000. 
An industrial organization of manufacturing concerns 
in this country is said to be under formation and prac- 
tically to have reached its final stage. The General Elec- 
tric is considered to be the hub of this new organization 
and through it plants may be purchased or leased 
and many of them converted for the manufacture of war 
material. The war demand is reaching out and such 
orders are reported as $7,000,000 worth of auto trucks 
and parts, supposed to have been placed with the Stude- 
baker Company, while the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
has a big order for locomotives for Russia. These are 
but a few of the scores of orders that appear to have 
some authentic basis, Nearly one-third of the business 
of the United States Steel Corporation is for export. It 
is reported that since the first of the year thirty-six ves- 
sels have been booked by shipbuilding companies—New- 
port News Company 9, New York Shipbuilding Company 
8, Maryland Steel 8, Fore River 4, Harlan & Hollings- 
worth 4, and Cramps 3. All of the companies except the 
last named are pretty well filled up, but the demand for 
vessels continues and some very large contracts are said 
to be under negotiation with the Cramps Shipbuilding 
Company, which is not to be, as reported, taken over by 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. The employment of so 
many concerns in the manufacture of war material and, 
as in shipbuilding, of products for which especial de- 
mand has been given by the war, has had the effect of 
increased activity in many of the smaller companies, 
which now are able to secure business that formerly went 
to their more formidable competitors. We are con- 
stantly hearing of concerns that never did an export 
business now booking orders from neutral countries, 
especially from South America. Along with steel and 
its products, copper is again active and in that line prices 
are rapidly advancing. 
* * 

Our foreign trade has shown some changes. April im- 
ports were $15,000,000 below those of the same month 
last year, while for the ten months ended with April 
they were $200,000,000 below. Our exports for the ten 
months were, however, $2,235,548,000, which is 8.7 per- 
cent in excess of the exports for the corresponding 
months of the previous year, The real gains have been 
made in food stuffs, which were four times as great in 
April last as in April of 1914. They are the greatest 
by far on record. During April of this year the exports 
of wheat and flour were valued at $66,300,000, as against 
$62,800,000 in February. The nearest approach in any 
previous month on record was in September, 1897, when 
these exports amounted to $34,700,000. With the de- 
crease in imports, however, it is not surprising that the 
trade balance in our favor should be approaching the 
billion-dollar mark, nor is it strange that the interna- . 
tional gold movement should be all in our favor. For- 
eign exchange is weak, the demand for sterling being 
around $4.78. Almost every important gold movement 
between the allied countries builds up the gold reserve in 
this country, until it has become of embarrassing pro- 
portions. Only a part of the gold movement is pre- 
sented in the Government figures. For the nine months 
ending with March the Treasury reported nearly 
$72,000,000 in imports, but exports of $141,000,000. In 
March, however, the imports so recorded were over 
$25,000,000 and the gold exports a little under $1,000,- 
000. This illustrates the wonderful change in banking 
and exchange conditions that has taken place during the 
last few months of the war. 

* ¥ * 


Bank clearings in May showed for the country an in- 
crease of 11.1 percent over those of May, 1914. These 
increases were found in New England, the central West 
and the western States and in New York City. The 
metropolis showed a gain of 19.3 percent. The middle, 
south Atlantic, southern and Pacifie States showed small 
decreases. ~ During the week ended June 3 a comparison 
of clearings with the corresponding week of last year 
showed forty-two decreases in the reports by cities and 
only nineteen increases—most of them in the smaller 
class of the cities between the Alleghenies and the 
Rockies, except Philadelphia, which showed a gain of 
1.5 percent. Among the most notable increases were 
Kansas City 34.6, Omaha 5, St. Joseph 7.2, Wichita 6.4, 
Oklahoma 7.4, Lincoln 4.7, Sioux Falls 17.7, Cleveland 
8.1, Louisville 10, Akron 10 and Rockford 17.7 percent. 
Some of these towns are insignificant in a financial 
sense but are named to show their somewhat peculiar 
grouping. Note Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 


Wichita, Oklahoma, Lincoln and Sioux Falls—in them is 
reflected the buoyancy produced by the excellent crop 
condition in the western Missouri River Valley. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


The submarine K-8 in practice off San Pedro recently hit 
the monitor Cheyenne, moving at an unknown speed, at a 
range of 4,000 yards with two torpedoes out of a possibie 
two. 

Six eminent Russian engineers, commissioned by their 
Government to come to the United States and Canada on a 
trip of inspection of war times supplies bought for Russia 
in America, reached New York June 4 aboard the steamer 
Bergensfjord from Scandinavian ports. 

Federal officials at Boston June 4 began an investigation 
into alleged recruiting of American young men for the 
military forces of Great Britain. 

In an address to the graduating class of the Annapolis 


Naval Academy, Secretary of the Navy Daniels June 4 
predicted that war aircraft of the not far-distant future 


will be as fearful engines of destruction as the dreaded 
undersea craft. 

Directors of the Ford Motor Company June 4 increased 
the capital stock of the company from $2,000,000 to $100,- 
600,000. A stock dividend will be declared, payable in 
July, of $48,000,000, thus bringing the issued capital stock 
up to $50,000,000, and the remaining $50,000,000 will be 
reserved for future developments and payments of divi- 
dends as conditions demand. 

Tests at Newport, R. I., of the torpedo tubes on the 
submarine G-1 were unsuccessful June 4 as it was found 
that the dummy torpedo stuck in the tubes and could not 
be launched. 

Dr. D. A. Sargent, of Harvard University, expressed the 
opinion June 6 that women could be made as fit for mili- 
tary duty as men and cited many examples of physical 
feats performed by women. 

Regular freight service by water from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf opened June 6 with the arrival at New Orleans 
of the steamboat Steel City from La Salle, Ill, with a 
cargo of merchandise shipped to New Orleans by Chicago 
manufacturers. 

Dr. Bernard Dernburg will sail from New York June 
12 for Bergen on the Norwegian-American liner Bergensfjord. 

A recent investigation into the accounts of Pedro N. 
Duarte, postmaster and chief justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals of Guam, disclosed a shortage of between $30,000 
and $40,000, embezzled during the six years he had charge 
of the postoffice. As a result Duarte is serving a ten years’ 
sentence in prison. 

The fifth biennial convention of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League opened at New York June 7 with an 
attendance of eighty-nine delegates, representing 100,000 
women, organized in eight States. 

At the openiag session of the seventh 
ence on city planning at Detroit June 7 Secretary Flavel 
Shurtlef reported that while there was only one munic- 
ipal city plan commission in 1909, with that at Hartford, 
Conn., there are ninety-one today. 

An opinion handed down in the United States Circui 
Court of Appeals at New York June 8 prohibits the E. W. 
Bliss Company, of Brooklyn, from selling to foreign Gov- 
ernments or exhibiting to the agents thereof the Bliss- 
Leavitt torpedo, which was first manufactured by the com- 
pany- under contract with the Government for the use of 
the United States navy. 

The schooner Georye B. Cluett, of the Grenfell Association, 
sailed June 9 from New York on the first part of its cruise to 
find the Crocker land expedition which was sent out by the 
American Museum of Natural History in July, 1913. 


national confer- 


The launching of the new superdreadnaught Arizona, being 
completed at a cost of $14,000,000, will take place at the 
New York navy yard June 19. Miss Esther Ross has been 
chosen by Governor Hunt of Arizona to christen the battleship. 

German incentive and activity are said to be behind ef- 
forts to induce strikes of employees in big factories man- 
ufacturing war materials in this country, with the purpose 
of hindering the completion of big contracts. 


Washington. 


Wholesale frauds in the internal revenue service which 
have run through three administrations and which probably 
have resulted in a loss of $20,000,000 or more to the 
Ilederal revenues in the last ten years are being disclosed 
by agents of the Government. Already sixteen minor in- 
ternal revenue officers and distillers in southern States have 
been indicted. 

Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, appointed recently by Sec- 
retary Bryan as_ special commissioner to Russta under 
the recently signed peace treaty with that country, con- 
ferred June 4 with the secretary as to the details of his 
n.ission. 

Capt. W. A. Gill, of the naval examining board, was as- 
signed June 4 to command the battleship Delaware suc- 
ceeding Capt. W. L. Rodger, who goes to the naval gen- 
eral board. 

American ship building during May aggregated 173 ves- 
sels with a total of 19,494 tons, made up mostly of small 
wooden, steam vessels. Nine ships with an aggregate 
tonnage of 27,743 were added to the merchant fleet from 
other sources. 

Attorney General Gregory announced June 4 that the 
tovernment will appeal to the Supreme Court from the de- 
cision of the Federal District Court at Trenton, N. J., 
dismissing the suit for dissolution of the United States 
Steel Corporation, 

Testimony that the Rock Island was thrown into a re- 
ceivership at the instigation of the Moore-Reid interests 
was given before the Interstate Commerce Commission June 4. 

The United States public health service June 5 initiated 
its 1915 campaign to prevent Fourth of July accidents. 

President Wilson has decided to associate Du Val West 
with himself in working out the details for the relief of 
Mexico. 

President Wilson and Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
June 5 ordered three midshipmen of the Annapolis Naval 
Academy expelled and an inquiry into alleged misconduct 
in examinations of more than 100 others, including mem- 
bers of the graduating class. 


According to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the United States has exported to European nations 
$1,000,000,000 worth of food supplies and munitions of 
war during the first nine months of the war, an increase 
of $635,000,000 over the normal exports of the same 
months of the previous year. 

A committee representing the Free Federation of Work- 
ingmen of Porto Rico presented to President Wilson June 
6 a petition urging him to appoint a commission to inves- 
tigate labor conditions in the island. The petition also 
asks that Congress give the island a new constitution and 
that the Porto Ricans be made citizens of the United 
States. 

Postmaster General Burleson June 6 announced the estab- 
Jishment of 710 new rural mails delivery routes to serve 
82,390 families and extension of existing services so as to 
reach 5,460 additional families. 

Unwilling to sign the forthcoming note to Berlin which 
he fears may bring about war between the United States 
aud Germany, William Jennings Bryan June 8 tendered 
to the President his resignation as secretary of state of 
the United States. President Wilson accepted the resigna- 
tion. Robert Lansing, the counselor of the State Depart- 
ment, will take up temporarily the portfolio of the De- 
partmeat of State. 

President Wilson June 8 promoted Rear Admiral Henry T. 
Mayo, commander of the first division of the Atlantic fleet, to 
the position of vice admiral of the navy. 





FOREIGN. 

Walter Hines Page, American ambassador, June 7 pre- 
sented to King George a medal cast in New Orleans on the 
oceasion of the celebration of a century of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Buddhists murdered many Moslems and looted their shops 


— 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


during an outbreak of racial and commercial animosity 
at Ceylon recently. Martial law has been proclaimed jp 
several provinces. 

The British House of Commons June 7 gave a second 
reading to the ministry of the munitions bill and then sent 
the bill to a committee of the whole. Labor members and 
Sir Henry Dalziel, a radical liberal, opposed the bili on 
the ground that it was in effect a move for the conscrip- 
tion ef British labor. 


Efforts to organize a coalition cabinet in Hungary failed, 
according to advices received, at Zurich, Switzerland. 


It is expected that the profits received from the ovpera- 
tien of the Suez Canal during the last year will amount 
to $16,000,000. Of the whole amount, $12,300,000 witi be 
distributed in dividends, 


President Wilson June 3 cabled greetings to King George 
ot England on his fiftieth birthday anniversary. 

It has been figured out that the life of the average 
British officer when once he has reached the firing line 
is only twenty-three days. Accompanying estimates show 
that a cavalry horse lasts only ten days in actual fighting 
and an automobile about a month. ; 

The Spanish Governmept June 4 issued a loan of $150,- 
000,000 at 4% percent. 

Lieut. Vollenweider, of Berne, Switzerland, and (Cor- 
peral Probst, of Basel, Switzerland, were killed June 4 
when the biplane in which they were flying fell from a 
great height near Zurich. 


The Duke of Devonshire has been appointed civil Jord 
of the British Admiralty, replacing Right Honorable George 
Lambert, who has retired. 


Foreign Minister Kato, interpellated in the Japanese 
Iftouse of Peers June 4 by the budget committee, made 
the declaration that Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy 
and Japan had agreed to take no independent action of 
any kind in connection with the European war. 


The Danish parliament June 5, on the anniversary of 
the signing of the first constitution by Frederick VII in 
1849, unanimously passed the new constitution, which con- 
fers full suffrage.on women and abolishes the special elee- 
toral privileges heretofore exercised by the wealthier classes. 
The king signed the constitution, which will go into effect 
in a year. 

Miss Jane Addams, American peace advocate, June 5 
presented to Baron Sonnino, Italian foreign minister, a 
copy of resolutions adopted by the women’s peace confer- 
ence at The Hague. 


The Italian Government has declined to accept the wili- 
tary services of Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, because 
of its delicacy of feeling toward France. Representatives 
of the former ruling families are forbidden by French law 
to serve in the army or navy of that country. 


Members of the reorganized British cabinet have decided 
tc pool their salaries and divide the total equally, Premier 
Asquith by general consent being excluded from the scheme. 
The aggregate of the salaries is $424,625, making the share 
of each approximately $21,230. 

‘The British altitude record was broken June 6 by II. G, 
Hawker, whose rose to a height of over 20,000 feet in an 
$0-horsepower biplane at Hendon, England. 

It is reported that the French cabinet will soon be re- 
formed and that several ministers will be replaced. 

A treaty between Sweden and Russia was ratified in 
Petrograd last week mutually acknowledging the financial, 
commercial and industrial interests of the _ respective 
countries. 

The Italians have invented a big machine of 250-horse- 
power, designed for attacking dirigible airships or damag- 
ing battleships. 

Representatives of Russia, China and Mongolia who have 
been in conference at Kiakhta, Siberia, for nearly a year, 
June 6 concluded a treaty by the terms of which China 
will retain a nominal suzerainty over Mongolia and Russia 
and China agree not to interfere with the administration 
of Mongolia’s internal affairs. 





RECORD FOR 


June 4.—In a new note to Germany, prepared by President 
Wilson and approved by the cabinet and Counselor of the State 
Department Lansing, the Berlin Government is asked whether 
it intends to conform to the principles of international law in 
its sea warfare in the future, The State Department receives 
the German note, making full disavowal of deliberately attack- 
ing the American steamers Gulflight and Cushing and promises 
to make fuil reparation for the injuries sustained. A Berlin 
dispatch announces that the village and chateau of Hooge, 
directly east of Ypres, in Belgium, were stormed and captured 
by German troops after a sanguinary battle with the British 
lasting several days. With Przemysl lost, the Russian army 
in Galicia is falling back on prepared lines in front of Lemberg 
where it plans to make a stand against three distinct drives 
by the Austro-German forces, the first from Stry, the second 
from Przemysl and the third from the vicinity of Jaroslaw. 
German casualty lists are said to contain the names of 1,388,- 
000 Prussians. The Italians capture the summit of Monte 
Nero, a peak 7,400 feet high, dominating Tolmino, on the 
Isonza river, and occupy the towns of Caporetto, Dreznica and 
Cezsoca in Tyrol. In their operations against Rovereto the 
Italians have occupied Mattassone and Val Morbia in the Val 
Arsa. Artillery tire has silenced the Austrian forts of Luserna 
and Spitzverle and seriously damaged Forts Belvidere and 
Busaverle. Emperor Nicholas of Russia responds favorably to 
President Wiltson’s personal letter conveying a request by 
Austria that provision be made for inspecting Siberian camps 
where Austrian prisoners are held. The Allies begin a general 
assault on the Turkish positions on the Gallipoli peninsula. 


June 5.—French troops storm and occupy the big stone 
sugar mill at Sonchez after a week of furious fighting. During 
the three weeks’ fighting north of Arras the French bury 3,000 
Germans and take 3,000 prisoners. The French official state- 
ment claims other gains on the western front. German Zep- 
pelins bombard English coast town, inflicting “a few casual- 
ties.” It is reported they were driven out to sea before they 
could approach London. Advices from Petrograd say: “A 
stronger fleet has appeared in the middle Baltic and exchanged 
shots with the Russian fleet near the Gulf of Riga.” Fighting 
is in progress along the entire eastern battle front except in 
a few sectors. The Germans and Austrians are continuing 
their drives towards Lemberg. One army has reached the 
vicinity of Mosciska within fifty miles of Lemberg, while 
farther scuth and to the east another army is hurling itself 
against the Russians in the Dniester region about twenty-five 
miles from Lemberg. German submarines sink ten British 
vessels and one French steamship. No casualties are reported. 
A report from Rome tells of the evacuation of Roveredo in 


A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


southern ‘Tyrol by the Austrians, who first practically de- 
stroyed the city. The Italian Government confiscates fifty- 
seven Austrian and German steamers in Italian ports, valued 
at $20,000,000. 


June 6.—The French official statement says the Allies have 
advanced at several points on the western battlefront. The 
Russians have hurled a huge army of reserves against the 
Austro-German armies in Galicia and appear to have checked 
the advance on Lemberg. Petrograd announces that Russians 
repulsed Austro-German attacks on their positions near the 
village of Krukisnice and captured several German trenches on 
the right bank of the San between the Lubaczowka and Sklo 
rivers in the neighborhood of Korzenica. The Russians also 
claim to have retaken the village of Starzawa on the left bank 
of the Wicznia. The Italian fleet bombards the coast of Dal- 
matia, destroying the lighthouses and damaging the railway 
from Ragusa to Cattaro. <A destroyer flotilla resumes the 
bombardment of Monfalcone on the railroad from the Friuli 
frontier to Trieste. Military operations on the entire front 
on the Trentino border are limited to artilléry duels to the 
advantage of the Italians. An important battle is in progress 
on the Friuli front, where the Italians are fighting for posses- 
sion of Tolmein. After desperate fighting the Allies capture 
two lines of Turkish trenches along a front of three miles on 
the Gallipoli peninsula. In Mesopotamia the Turks surrender 
Amara to the British. More than 2,000 prisoners and much 
war material are taken, 


June 7.—A Zeppelin is brought to the ground and its crew 
of twenty-eight men killed in an air battle with an Allied aero- 
plane, carrying Reginald J. Warneford, over Belgium between 
Ghent and Brussels. According to a report from Berlin many 
German soldiers were burned alive when the French sprayed 
the trenches near Baugois with fiery fluid. The French official 
statement claims successes for the Allies at several points on 
the western battle front. Petrograd reports that Russian sub- 
marines and destroyers defeated an attempt to land a large 
body of troops in the Courland by sinking several German 
transports and another unnamed vessel off the Gulf of Riga. 
Despite Russian reinforcements hurled against them, Austro- 
German forces start to hem in Lemberg. According to German 
and Austrian official statements they are at one point in the 
southeast only sixty miles from the Russian border. The 
Germans are also on the offensive in the Baltic provinces. 
Italian troops are reported to be pressing forward and crossing 
tre Isonzo in great numbers. The movement is general from 
Caporetto south to the Gulf of Triest, forty. miles away. 
There is no account of severe fighting, but it is expected a 


serious clash will occur shortly. The Turkish war office re- 
ports that the Allies have been driven back to their old posi- 
tions in Gallipoli with heavy losses. 

June 8.—The Austro-German army pierces the Russian line 
southeast of Lemberg along the Dniester and cuts off the 
Czar’s Bukowina troops from their base at Lemberg, capturing 
6,200 prisoners and four cannon. The Stanislau-Lemberg 
railway at Bukaczowce is seized by the Germans who are 
pursuing the Russians toward Lemberg. The German official 
statement announces that General von Linsinger has advanced 
forty-five miles northeast of Przemysl. Rome hears that the 
Italian forces have pierced the Austrian line along the Isonzo 
River, where a big battle is in progress. Both the Berlin and 
Paris official statements announce successes in the fighting in 
Belgium and northern France. A British air fleet bombards 
Akbasch on the Gallipoli peninsula, killing three soldiers and 
wounding several others and severely damaging the storehouse 
and stores. A telegram from Constantinople states that the 
Turks repulsed British attacks at Seddul Bahr. 

June 9.—President Wilson dispatches his new note to Ger- 
many and begins the preparation of a note to Great Britain 
demanding the lifting of the illegal blockade of American com- 
merce with neutral European ports. On the western front the 
Krench have completed their occupation of Neuville St. Yaast 
to the north of Arras, have made additional progress in the 
labyrinth and have beaten back a strong counter attack de- 
livered by the Germans at the Quennevieres farm, whic! was 
taken by the French troops June 6 after a series of des!) rate 
engagements preceded by a heavy bombardment. Premier 
Asquith announces in the House of Commons that the British 
casualty list for the war, not including the naval losses, 1um- 
bers 258,069. A German submarine is sunk by the Britis! and 
its crew captured. On the eastern front Austro-German ‘orces 
capture Stanislau in Galicia, seventy-five miles southeast of 
Lemberg, and make a further advance toward Halicz. 1 he 
Teutonic Allies also reach the Kulaczkowce-Karzow line at 4 
point nortl. of Kolomea and occupy the heights at Ot AAC. 
The Italians cross the Isonzo River at many points frou Yol- 
mein to the Gulf of Trieste and storm the first line of AUS 
trian trenches. The Austrian official statement claims that 
Italian attacks at Gorizia and near Gradisca and Monf:'cone 
were repulsed. A Turkish gunboat, a Turkish transpor! and 


a French transport are sunk. An Italian dirigible aft ! = 
tacking the Austrian port of Fiume catches fire and its ier 
is captured. The Allies assume the offensive at several | ints 


in the fighting on the Gallipoli peninsula. A squadrot pen 
tects the landing of fresh troops near Seddul Bahr while th 
rest of the fleet continues bombarding the inner forts. 
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WOOD PRESERVING HAS MADE NOTABLE PROGRESS. 





Comparative Statistics Compiled by Forest Service Show Marked Gains in 1914 Over the Record of Previous Year 
—Big Increase in Creosoting of Ties and Paving Blocks. 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 9.—An exhaustive treatise 
on the wood preserving industry in the United States, 
replete with statistical information, prepared by Clark 
W. Gould, of the United States Forest Service, has just 
been printed by the American Wood Preserver’s Asso- 
ciation, and a limited number of copies have been fur- 
nished to the Forest Service for distribution. The 
following is a brief summary of the report: 


In 1913 statistics based upon reports from ninety-three 
wood preserving plants showed the most notable progress 
eyer recorded for the industry. Similar figures for 1914, 
based upon reports from ninety-four plants, show that the 
total number of cubic feet of material treated exceeded the 
1913 total by 5,968,751 cubic feet, while 3,577,571 more cross 
ties were handled than in the previous year. The amount of 
piling treated was increased by 103,980 cubic feet, wood 
block by an amount equivalent to nearly a quarter of a mile 
of pavement, 

These plants consumed 745,456 more pounds of dry zine 
chloride in 1914 than during the prncoting year. In the 
last year 79,334,606 gallons of creosote oil, 27,212,259 pounds 
of dry zine chloride and 2,486,637 gallons of miscellaneous 
liquid preservatives including jo oven-tar, refined coal-tar, 
crude oil and carbolineum oils were consumed. With these 
preservatives the plants treated a total of 159,857,057 cubic 
feet of material, 

In the total of 108,387,859 gallons of creosote oil consumed 
by the plants in 1913 paving oil was included. This com- 
modity is considered separately in this report, the plants 
reporting the use of 9,429,444 gallons in 1914, which, in part, 
accounts for the 28 percent decrease in consumption of creo- 
sote. Hach year a few plants fail to respond to the request 
for statistics of preservative consumption and classes of mate- 
rials treated. By including estimates for these plants it is 
probable that the total consumption of preservatives would be 
increased by approximately 10,000,000 gallons of creosote and 
300,000 pounds of zine chloride. 

In 1895 there were fifteen plants operating, but since that 
time many new and larger equipments have been installed. 
In 1914 the Forest Service records showed 122 plants of all 
types, 100 of which were of the pressure cylinder type. 

Choice of Preservatives Needs Development. 

The value of treated wood is more widely recognized by the 
consumers now than ever before, and statistics portraying the 
industry in all its phases are of great interest to those con- 
cerned in wood preserving. With the rapid advance of this 
industry as a whole the choice of the kinds of preservatives has 
been fairly well established, but all kinds and classes of 
material to be treated need development along certain lines. 
In Germany and cther European countries practically all 
cross ties laid by the railroads are treated with~ chemicals 
or preserving oils. In this country but 30 percent of the ties 
purchased by railroads are subjected to such treatment. The 
number of poles treated in this country is a very small per- 
cent of the total in use and less than one-sixteenth of all 
pavements laid in 1918 was of treated wood. 

Table IL* shows the importation of creosote from the British 
Isles and Germany for a period of six months, including 
August, 1914, to January, 1915. The grand totals for 1914 
show that the treating plants consumed more creosote oil 
than recorded as imported into the United States. This may 
be accounted for by the reason that the plants did not consume 
all the oil purchased from foreign countries in 19138, and the 
excess Was consumed in 1914. 'The present situation seems to 
warrant consideration as to the availability and supply of 
other preservatives to fill the needs of the treating plants. 

TABLE II. 
Imports OF GERMAN AND ENGLISH CREOSOTE FROM AUGUST 1, 
1913, TO JANUARY 1, 1915.* 














1913. lI 1914. 

Month, | Gallons. || Month. | Gallons, 
August, 1913..... 4,540,073||August, 1914...... 5,022,019 
DEDLCIVER 6:0. 5.4:0.018 4'351,654 September Saas e mies 4,320,633 
RIGCODEL < oiacs ya afareusie 3,432,955||October .......... 845,694 
NOVCINDER cs sew | 5,546,863||November ........ 5,107,508 
December ......06 6,092,175||December ........ 1,598,139 
January, 1914.....] 3, 106, 189}| January, 1915..... 200,841 

Otaliee eee: . .]27,069,909||Total ............ |17,094,834 
Grand totals of ere- 

osote from all 

forcign countries 

for 12 months... |69,021,942 48,839,020 











*Hareau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
American Production Increased 25 Percent. 

In ‘fable IL total imports from Germany and England are 
listed by months from August through January for 1913 and 
114. Some firms have experienced considerable difficulty in 
Obtaining their supply of foreign oil and this has been very 
larg: due to the lack of obtaining tank steamers for this 
transportation, Some of the larger manufacturers of creosote 
oil is the United States estimate that the production of the 
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coke ovens which manufacture the crude coal-tar have not 
been operating ; consequently this increased production has not 
been felt materially to date. 

The relative quantities of domestic and foreign creosote 
oil are shown in Table III. England and Germany were the 
source of all foreign oil obtained by the plants in 1914. In 
these countries the development of large chemical plants for 
refining coal tars has been most extensive. The difference in 
the totals of creosote oil consumed for 1913 and 1914 was 
nearly equally distributed between the foreign manufacturers 
and the American producers of this commodity. 

TABLE III. 
QUANTITIES OF DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED CREOSOTE 
USED IN THE UNITED STATES, 1909-1914. 


RELATIVE 


Total Per- Per- 
Creosote Domestic cent Imported cent 
: Used, Creosc te, of Creosote, of 
Year, Gallons, Gallons, Total. Gallons. Total, 
1909 51,426,212 13,862,171 27 37,569,041 73 
1910 63,266.271 18,184,355 29 45,081,916 71 
1911 33, 027,335 21,510,629 29 51,516,706 71 
1912 $3,666,490 31,135,195 37 52,531,295 63 
1913 “108,373 3.359 41,700,167 38 66,673,192 62 


1914 ... 79,334,606 28,026,870 35 51,307,736 65 

The price of domestic creosote averaged in 1914 about 8 
cents to 8% cents a gailon f. o. b. plant. Very few quota- 
tions for creosote are being given for 1915 delivery, but owing 
to the scarcity of oil prices for 1915. will probably be some- 
what higher, Much the same condition exists in the produc- 
tion of wince chloride owing to the inability to get spelter. 
Ifowever, some firms are buying their supplies for this pre- 
servative at very slight increase over the figures current in 
1914, 

Increased amounts of creosote oil may have to be pro- 
duced in the United States in the future, owing to the per- 
fection in Europe of engines using such oil as fuel. Also in 
European countries increasing amounts of tar are being 
used for road making, and as tar is distilled for commercial 
creosote the tendency is to reduce the quality of creosote oil 
manufactured in Europe for preservation purposes. Consid- 
crable progress is being made in this country on some plants 
located in the Middle West, which when completed will add 
10,000,000 or more gallons annually to the supply of do- 
mestic creosote. 

In table IV the statistics have been tabulated to show the 
division of the United States into five districts. The con- 
sumption of wood preservatives and the kinds of material 
treated by the plants in these several regions is shown. 

Over twice as much material was treated by zince chloride 
in the interior western region than by creosote oil. Nearly 
half of the cross ties which were treated in 1914 were han- 
died in plants in the interior eastern region. Approximately 
20 percent were treated in the southern coast area. Never- 
theless, the treatment of cross ties was very important in 
the activities of all plants in the several districts. 

More piling was treated in the Atlantic and Gulf coast 
regions, although considerable quantities were run through 
the cylinders of the Pacific coast plants. The treatment of 
poles was more extensive in the Pacific coast area than in 
any other region. 

More paving blocks were treated in the interior eastern area 
than in any other region, followed by those plants situated 
in the Gulf States and in the New England States. 

Over 93,000,000 board feet of construction timbers was 
treated by the plants in the northern coast and southern coast 
regions. The treatment of cross-arms was confined very 
largely to plants in the East and South. 

Table IV shows the activities of all plants by regions for 
1913 and 1914. The greatest growth in the consumption of 
domestic creosote was made by the Pacific coast region. The 
interior eastern region recorded the only increased consump- 
tion of foreign oil and also in the use of zine chloride. The 
increased number of sawed ties by the plants in the Pacific 
coast «nd interior eastern regions accounts for the greatest 
quantity of this class of material ever treated. 

The treatment of piling advanced in the Pacific coast, 
porthern coast and interior western districts. The growth 
in paving block treatment was most apparent in the southern 
coast and interior eastern areas. The treatment of construc- 
tion timbers and cross-arms fell off in every region. The 
treatment of miscellaneous lumber increased in the Pacific 
coast and interior eastern regions. 

The wood preserving plants in Canada consumed 3,503,640 
gallons of creosote oil in treating 1,081,750 cross ties, 139,858 
square yards of paving blocks, 300 poles, 1,940 lineal feet 
of piling, 704,000 board feet of construction timbers, and 
56,257 board feet of miscellaneous material. 


Preservation of Ties. 


The number of ties treated in 1914 exceeded the total in 
1913 by 3,577,571. The hewed ties treated comprised about 
70 percent of the total or 80,222,185 ties, while 13,624,804 
were sawed. <A few companies treated more hewed ties in 
1914 than in 1913, owing to the fact that more tie cutters 
were available during 1914 than in the preceding year. 
Nevertheless, the increase in the total number of cross ties 


in order of importance were Douglas fir, western pine, beech, 
gum, tamarack, maple, birch and elm. The number of mis- 
cellaneous ties was divided among cypress, asb, hickory, syca- 
more, poplar, cherry ete. 

Over 39,000,000 ties were treated by creosote and zine 
chloride, approximately one-half of the total being reported 
under cach class. Over 50 percent of the ties treated with 
zine chloride were oak. The most common treatment of pine 
was made with creosote, and 1,159,929 ties of the total 
1,956,278 treated with zinc and creosote emulsion were oak. 
Zine creosote emulsion was used for treating 1,956,278 cross 
ties; 2,625,681 ties were impregnated with miscellaneous 
preservatives, including crude oil, paving oil, refined coal-tar 
and oils reported as carbolineum. The treatment varied from 
dipping in open tanks, as practiced by some traction lines, 
to heavy penetration of 10 to 12 pounds of oil per cubic foot 
by steam railroads. In the future, extension along this line 
is anticipated. 

Approximately 185,000,000 ties are purchased annually by 
railroads, and although much progress has been made in tie 
treatment to date, but 438,846,987 ties are run through cylin- 
ders, showing clearly that many more ties can be treated 
to advantage. 

Preservation of Poles. 

More poles are treated by brushing or dipping the butts 
than are reported by wood preserving plants. This report 
deals only with poles treated by cylinder or open tank plants, 
In 1914, 2,526,257 lineal feet of poles were treated. The 
lengths varied from 10 to 75 feet, the average length being 
about 380 feet. The most common lengths were 25, 30, 35 
and 40 feet. 

Sufficient detailed information as to species and tr 
was not furnished by the plants to warrant a tabular pre 
sentation of pole statistics. From data published in the 
1913 report, taken from a table prepared by the Forest Service 
and the Bureau of the Census, entitled “Poles Purchased, 
it is conclusively shown that the less durable woods. are 
not being utilized to any great extent. By proper treatment 
less durable local woods can be made to last as long as un- 
treated durable species which because of the incurred 
by long hauling are more expensive. 

In treating poles in 1914 the plants used in all cases one 
preservative, creosote oil; yellow pine comprised {0 percent 
of the total, followed by western red cedar and Douglas fir. 
The absorption was about 11 pounds per cubic foot. 
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Preservation of Piling. 


The total quantity of piling run through the cylinders in 
1914 is the greatest yet recorded by the industry. About 45 
percent of the total amount treated was reported by plants 
in the southern coast region. The northern coast and Pacifie 
coast plants treated 3,134,998 and 3,032,517 lineal feet re- 
spectively. The lengths of piles varied from 25 to 120 feet. 
Yellow pine and Douglas fir were commonly treated, although 
in 1914 progress has been made in the quantity of oak im- 
pregnated with oils. 

Creosote was employed in 90 percent of the plants, and the 
remainder were treated with zine creosote emulsion and mis- 
cellaneous oils. Rueping and Bethel processes, using from 
8 to 30 pounds of creosote per cubic foot, were the common 
methods employed. 


Preservation of Paving Blocks. 


The quantity of paving blocks increased by about 5,000 
square yards in 1914 over 1918 figures, and this total was ex- 
ceeded only in 1911. Yellow pine comprised over 90 percent 
of the total, 2,616,903 square yards. Nearly half of the total 
was handled by the plants of the interior eastern region. 
Douglas fir, tamarack, maple and gum were treated. 

It is believed that this branch of timber treating can be 
extended since in 1913 the principal cities of the United 
States laid about 33,000,000 square yards of all kinds of 
street paving, of which 2,000,000 yards were of wood blocks. 
That total, however, does not include wood blocks laid by 
traction companies. All blocks were treated with oil. 

Preservation of Construction Timbers. 

This classification includes primarily bridge timbers, switch 
ties and other heavy structural material. This class is prin- 
cipally treated with creosote and zine and creosote emul 
sion by the plants. In other regions than the Pacific coast, 
where Douglas fir is used ye tere eg | yellow pine forms the 
bulk of the wood under this head; however, some hardwood, 
such as oak is used. The southern coast region impregnated 
about 50 percent of the total, or 63,217,348 board feet. 
Northern coast area was next. The absorption varied from 
4% to 24 pounds of creosote per cubic foot. 


Miscellaneous Lumber. 


Miscellaneous lumber includes plugs, stulls (heavy mine 
timbers), shingles and lumber. The plants in the northern 
coast region lead ail others in the treatment of this mate 
rial. The other areas contributing to the total were southern 
coast, with 3,420,421 board feet, interior eastern region, 
2,127,625 board feet, Pacific coast, 2,252,015 board feet, and 
1,946,300 board feet in the interior western region. Creosote 
and zine chloride were commonly used. The treatment of 
this class of material is gradually diminishing owing to bet- 





























American article has been increased by 25 percent, owing to treated is reflected chiefly in sawed ties. Oak ties lead in ter classification of material treated as reported by the 
the ‘ustallation of new coke ovens. However, many of the the number treated, followed by southern yellow pine, then managers of the plants. 
TABLE IV. CONSUMPTION OF MATERIAL BY REGIONS FoR 1913 AND 1914. 
Co Sm | ' 
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§ 1913 38... 152,000 4,844,053 2,288,040 47,425 13,080 2,286,856 19,536 171,495 8, 171, 589 20,468 539, 221 
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*.—These totals are based on the 94 firms that reported to the Forest Service. The estimates made for delinquent firms are not included. 
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WOOD’S SUPERIORITY EXEMPLIFIED. 


Hand Wrought Hardware Rusty, Brick Work Crum- 
bled, but Wood as Sound as Ever. 


MELROSE, Mass., June §.—The old Phineas Upham 
house, built of New England white pine and oak 212 
years ago, and showing little trace in its sturdy frame 
and weather-tight boarding of the passing centuries, 
was the scene last Thursday and Friday of interesting 
festivities in honor of the formal opening of this famous 
colonial homestead as the official museum and repository 
for the valuable collections of the Melrose Historical 
Society. These collections include rare colonial articles 
and records of great historical significance, and within 
the heavy-timbered and handsomely panelled walls of 
the ancient mansion of ‘‘Squire’’ Upham, Puritan set- 
tler, they will have an appropriate and durable setting. 

Plans for the reception and the entertainment of the 
large number of guests at the Phineas Upham house were 
not only interesting, but of educational value. The Mel- 
rose troops of Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls who 
assisted in the dedicatory exercises learned of the endur- 
ing qualities of frame construction, and were told of 
the early days of Melrose when the founder of the 
Upham family proved his wisdom and common sense by 
building his home of honest lumber hewn from the ver- 
dant hills of Middlesex Fells instead of wasting his 
substance on the imported English and Dutch brick the 
British governor of Massachusetts Colony was then try- 
ing to make fashionable. 

When this pioneer dwelling of Melrose was acquired 
by the Melrose Historical Society recent tenants had 
altered it somewhat from its original appearance. Some 
of the fine panels had been covered with plaster and the 
modern iconoclasts had even bricked up some of the 
fireplaces. But when the workmen had scraped away 
these alterations it was found that the stout frame was 
as sound as ever and the panelling and boarding had 
been made only more beautiful and val- 
uable by the passing years. 

The Upham house is on Upham street, 
in the east part of the city, some dis- 
tance from the center but conveniently 
reached by electric cars. It dates back 
to 1703, when it was built by Phineas 
Upham, the third, great-grandson of the 
first American Upham, and also the 
great-great-grandfather of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

In the work of restoration it was 
found that the general construction of 
the house was in an excellent state of 
preservation, the beams and floor boards 
remaining practically as they were two 
centuries ago. The floor boards in the 
attic are very wide, cut from larger 
pine trees than have grown in New Eng- 
land for several generations past. The 
construction of the attic stair treads is 
of a design of which this is the only 
known example, and they are in first 
class condition. The exterior of the 
house, also, is in fine condition. The old 
brick chimney had to be remodelled how- 
ever, and two of the big fireplaces, for- 
merly bricked up, uncovered and restored 
to their original state. They are of 


solid brick construction and ten feet 
wide. The progress of the work of resto- 
ration has uncovered many interesting 


examples of workmanship and the possi- 

bilities and enduring qualities of wood, 

especially in the artistic original sheathing. An inter- 
esting fact is that the original hand wrought hardware, 
now very rare, is not so well preserved as the wooden 
parts of the intevior finishing. 





SOUNDS LIKE PIPE DREAM, BUT ISN’T. 


Piling Driven Eighty Years Ago Found Capable to 
Defy Nature’s Ravages Another Century. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., June 7.—Here is a yellow pine 
‘*longevity’’ story which ought to warm the cockles of 
faithful yellow pine hearts. Long, long ago, in 1836 
or thereabouts, the Carrollton Railroad was extended 
from New Orleans to a point on Lake Pontchartrain, 
widely known today as West End. The railway people 
constructed terminals there, for the traffic via the lake, 
in sailing vessels, was at that time considerable. The 
railway pier and wharf was supported upon yellow pine 
pilings. 

Here insert a row of stars to denote the passing of 
time and of the Carrollton Railroad. Lake Pontehar- 
train declined in shipping importance with the decline 
of saileraft, but West End grew in importance as a 
pleasure resort for city folks. A few years ago the city 
began very extensive improvements, including the con- 
struction of a huge concrete seawall. These are nearing 
completion and some time ago the order was given to 
demolish the old pier to make way for the new order of 
things. The Jahncke interests got the contract for 
removing the ancient piling, planted three-quarters of a 
century ago by the Carrollton Railroad. When pulled 
up from their long and watery resting places they were 
found, your correspondent is reliably informed, to be in 
a practically perfect state of preservation. Instead of 
consigning them to the junk-pile, to be ‘‘borrowed’’ 
for kindling and stove wood, the Jahncke people removed 
them to their storage yard at Madisonville. It is under- 
stood that a number of them have since been sold to 


persons erecting houses along or near the lake front, 
to be used as foundation pilings. Seventy-five years 
hence, if the grandfatherly yellow pine pilings main- 
tain their reputation, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may 
have the pleasure of publishing a sequel to this recital, 
when they are relieved of their house-foundation jobs 
and assigned to some new duty. 





FOREIGN MATCHES TARGET NOW. 


Would Instigate Rebellion 
“Made in Sweden” Products. 





Lumberman Against 


Burra.o, N. Y., June 9.—Patriotism has stirred the 
hearts and souls of Buffalo lumbermen; they are—some 
of them—rising in wrath against foreign impostors on 
their industry and declaration of war on Swedish 
matches may be awaited at any moment. 

The militant party, generaled by a local lumber 
authority who for strategical reasons has censored his 
identity from the correspondent’s report, in an official 
bulletin recently given out, expresses astonishment that 
the safety matches placed on the market all bear a 
‘*Made in Sweden’’ or similar label, and appear very 
much put out about it. 

A eall to arms and an order for general mobilization 
of the ‘‘domestic wood’? corps is issued by the com- 
mandant, who insinuates that the liberties of the 
American lumberman are outrageously imposed on by 
the importation of these foreign matches. 

‘*When I was a boy our matches used to be made of 
good white pine of our own production, and they would 
burn without any protest until they were burned out,’’ 
said he when recently interviewed at the headquarters 
of the general staff. 

He then immediately took action by trotting out 
light ordnance and without compassion bombarded the 
poor Swedish matches. ‘‘These foreign matches are 
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WOODWORKING SHOP A FEATUR’. 


Lumbermen Interested in Work of Prevoca'ional 
School—Boys Become Skilled Artisans. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 9.—Lumbermen and ma» iifae. 
turing consumers are much interested in the work of 
the Louisville prevocational school, which is closig its 
second year. A well-equipped woodworking shop ‘: one 
of the features of the school, which is established at 
Eighth and Chestnut streets. 

The school differs from the ordinary manual training 
school in that the work is of a directly practical nature, 
having an immediate reference to use of the knowledge 
acquired in a trade. For this reason manufacturers using 
wood have been strongly in favor of the school as 
means of developing boys who will soon be able to take 
places as skilled artisans. 

In connection with the requirements of the schoo! and 
the manual training departments, bids have been taken 
by the business director of the board of education for a 
large quantity of quartered and plain white oak, yellow 
poplar, red gum, white pine, white maple, mahogany, 
chestnut, beech, basswood ete. The contract will be let 
this week. 





EFFECTS OF FLUCTUATIONS FEARED. 


Flattening of British Coin Values Disturbs Exports— 
Stable Medium of Trade Sought. 


BALtImorE, Mp., June 7.—The heavy drop in the value 
of the pound sterling and the fluctuations in other for- 
eign exchange have caused the exporters of lumber to 
grow seriously apprehensive about the effect of these 
fluctuations upon their returns on shipments and the 
desirability of taking up some more sta- 
ble medium has been suggested. In fact, 
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PHINEAS UPHAM HOUSE, MELROSE, MASS., WOODEN DWELLING 212 YEARS OLD. 


made of hard wood, said to be a species of birch. Eu- 
rope has not a supply of white pine to be compared 
with ours, and is confined to this inferior wood,’’ he 
told. ‘‘These matches will burn about as long as the 
fulminate lasts, and that is all.’’ 

Thus will the beginning of the war on foreign woods 
for American purposes perhaps be chronicled on the 
pages of the nation’s future history. 





LUMBER “BARON’”’ IN TOILS. 


Alleged Member of Famous Southern Timber Clan 
Caught—His Trail Leads Across Continent. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., June 7.—Posing as a wealthy 
lumber merchant and yachtsman from Canada, Newel 
B. Breckenridge, 51 years old, was arrested Saturday 
night, June 5, aboard a yacht moored at West End, on 
the charge of being a fugitive from justice and the 
alleged embezzler of $1,200. 

According to the police, Breckenridge secured the 
money through the fake sale of a boat in Alabama City 
two years ago. His arrest followed identification by 
the owner of a power boat who alleged Breckenridge 
recently agreed to purchase his craft for $15,000, and 
that he had received in part payment a draft for $75 
on a bank in Prince Rupert, B. C. This draft was 
returned by the bank. 

A check for $500 given to another man on the same 
bank was, it is reported, also returned. Breckenridge 
had made several negotiations for the purchase of 
several boats here ‘‘to add to his fleet in Canada.’’ 

The alleged embezzler claimed membership to the 
Breckenridge family, some years go prominent in 
Southern lumber industry, and in this way gained the 
confidence of many. It is said that he is wanted in 
Los Angeles and other cities, where, rumor has it, he 
left a number of bogus checks in his wake. 


the question has been considered by some 
exporters for months past and various 
shippers of lumber and logs to foreign 
countries have arranged with their for- 
eign representatives to do business on the 
basis of the dollar. This is now definitely 
proposed by William H. Russe, of the 
well known Memphis firm of Russe & 
Burgess (Ine.), who has sent out a letter 
proposing that the exporters get together 
and take joint action. Nothing has yet 
been done toward putting the idea into 
effect but there is a strong likelihood 
that the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association 
will be called together in the near future 
to discuss the matter. The favorite prac- 
tice of exporters has been to calculate 
the pound at $4.80, and as the price has 
generally been above this amount the 
shippers were able to figure a profit on 
the exchange. But with the pound going 
considerably below the limit named the 
exporters must charge themselves up with 
a loss, which may have been offset by 
gains in previous years but which is none 
the less appreciable at this time when 
the margins of profit are none too high, 
and when not only the ocean freight rates 
but also the war risk insurance run up 
the cost of lumber to extraordinary fig- 
ures. The fear has been expressed that 
the pound may go as low as $4.50, and if this should 
prove to be the case it would mean a difference of hun- 
dreds of dollars on every large shipment. 

The National Lumber Exporters’ Association has been 
advised through the foreign representative, Frank Tif- 
fany, that the London Timber Trade Federation has 
followed the example of Liverpool and receded from the 
position taken last year when it informed shippers that 
it would recognize only drafts with ocean bills of lading 
attached. As stated some time ago the exporters de- 
clined to accept this arrangement, maintaining that by 
action of the courts through bills of lading were nego- 
tiable documents and should therefore be accepted, espe- 
cially at a time when the issuance of through bills was 
dependable evidence that the shipment would go through 
without loss of time. 

Another matter which has claimed the attention of 
exporters lately was that of inducing the use of red gum 
for gun stocks and other war materials. The availability 
of gum was brought to the attention of the British 
military authorities, who directed thorough tests to be 
made. These tests, it is now stated, demonstrated that 
gum will not stand the strain required in gun stocks, 
American or French walnut being of far greater strength 
and much to be preferred. As no scarcity of walnut has 
so far arisen the authorities feel that there is not 
the slightest need for the present at least of turniny to 
gum. The idea that gum will be required for military 
uses is therefore not to be entertained. 


SOABPPAPP PBB 


AccorDING to County Agriculturist H. R. Glais-er, 
silos, heretofore unknown in Klamath County, Ore: 
are to be built and tested this year, and in this 
nouncement local lumbermen see a new market for ‘he 
woodworking lines. At least one silo, and possibly three 
or four, will be erected for demonstration purpe¢s: 
Arrangements have been made by Mr. Glaisyer to iiave 
Professor Barr, an expert of the Agricultural Coi'ege 
extension division, here to confer with farmers «2d 
lumbermen regarding the best type of silo to be wed. 
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IDAHO WHITE PINE TIMBER SOLD. 


Milwau:ce Lumberman Buys From State—Large Per- 
cen’age Is White Pine—Weippe Mill Planned. 


Lew!- ‘ON, Ipa., June 5.—A fair-sized timber deal was 
closed :' Orofino, Ida., recently when the State trans- 
ferred ownership of the standing timber on a tract of 
approximtely 1,200 acres, estimated at about 30,000,000 


feet, tv John W. Mariner, of Milwaukee, Wis., a lum- 
perma understood to represent the Schofield Timber 
Company there. 

The tract is located within three miles of Weippe, 
Clearwater County, and it is estimated that over 40 per- 


cent of the purchase is white pine. The Schofield Tim- 
ber Company already owns about 40,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber on tracts adjacent to the recent acquirement. The 
purchaser's, it is reported, plan the construction of a 
mill at \Veippe. 

Under the terms of the sale the cutting of the timber 
must be started within three years and must be com- 
pleted within twelve years, The deal was closed through 
Nat Brown, a Mariner representative. 





LUMBER NEEDED FOR TERMINALS. 


Conclusions of a Western Lumber Expert in the East 
in Studying New Markets for Wood. 


Boston, Mass., June 4.—After spending three days 
in Boston interviewing prominent members of the lum- 
ber trade, studying the terminal and waterfront facil- 
ities and gaining valuable ideas from the port directors, 
insurance men, engineers, architects and some of the 
largest factory owners, Paul P. Whitham, special repre- 
sentative of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Industrial Bureau of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, left here this morning for Provi- 
dence and Fall River, whence he will sail on Saturday 
for New York to continue his investigations. Before 
leaving he told a representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that he had been much impressed by the very 
cheerful view entertained by most of the lumbermen 
with whom he had talked of the present business outlook 
for the lumber trade this year. 

In describing the purposes of his journeying through 
the East Mr. Whitham said: 

I wish to ascertain if the increasing use of lumber in factory 
building is justified, and in Boston I found a city where such 
matters can be studied easily and well. 1 have found several 
things to do and not to do, while here. I have found that 
there is a tendency in this vicinity to use what is called heavy 
mill construction in factories if the best quality of lumber can 
be assured. For this kind of construction large timbers are 
needed, and they must be prime lumber. I have found while 
here that in practically every instance where this type of fac- 
tory was constructed, and the engineers and architects made 
certain of securing the right sort of lumber, the building has 
given perfect satisfaction to the owner and has represented 
to him a considerable saving over what any other kind of a 
factory would have cost him. I am satisfied from what I have 
seen and have been told by well informed men with whom I 
have talked that this heavy mill constructed type of factory is 


going to be used more and more in the future, now that the 
automatic water sprinkler has been so perfected that protec- 
tion from fire has reached a stage of almost perfect efficiency. 
I expect to use a great deal of lumber in working out my ideas 
for the industrial terminal development of Seattle and I shall 
fecommend this type of heavy mill construction, properly 
sprinklered, and very largely where danger from fire hazard 
of neighboring structures of cheap design protected by water 
curtains exists. 

While Boston needs a big freight terminal, the use of the 


large areas of unoccupied marsh land and cheaper wharf con- 
struction, | have found some very good wharves here. Speak- 
Ing broadly, I find that wherever I go an effort is being made 
to increase water commerce by providing sufficient terminals, 
but there is much trouble in collecting enough on these ter- 
Iinals to make them pay. This is another argument for the 
use of lumber, to be properly built and sprinklered. By the use 
of timber the cost of the terminal is reduced over one-half, and 
the terininal is good for at least a quarter of a century. It 





PAUL P. WHITHAM, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Lumber Expert on Inspection Tour in the East. 


this land are being realized, not only will your Massachu- 
setts manufacturers put up establishments there, handy to 
water and rail freight, and at slight expense because the 
land can be utilized for nothing else than industrial pur- 
poses, but you will develop some big lumber terminals. If 
any considerable quantity of Pacific coast lumber is to be 
used around Boston—and I am now convinced that great 
quantities will be used here before long—some uptodate 
terminals must be developed to handle the lumber efficiently 
so that the profit will not be wiped out by the expense 
of handling and distributing. 

In this connection I was very much interested in my talk 
with Harry H. Wiggin, of Lawrence & Wiggin, and I was 
pleasantly surprised to learn what comprehensive plans he 
is making along this line. He showed me over his terminal 
proposition on the Mystic River, in Charlestown, and I found 
it has tremendous possibilities. It is unfortunate that the 
war came along just as he was starting his big proposition for 
merchandising Douglas fir and other Pacific coast lumber 
throughout New England from this terminal I refer to, and I 
am confident from what I saw there that Mr. Wiggin is going 
to develop it eventually along some pretty big lines. 

I had a very pleasant visit with Fred J. Hoxie and I was 
very glad to have the opportunity of making his acquaintance. 
I have been touch interested in the exhaustive investigations 
he has been making into the use of lumber in factory construc- 
tion, and his conclusions that the heavy mill type of construc- 
tion is to be recommended if the architect makes certain of 
getting the right kind of lumber. While he was working with 
yellow pine more particularly in-mind, I consider his findings 
of interest to users of all kinds of lumber. However, I hope 
that he will find occasion in the near future to make similar 
studies of Douglas fir and the other Pacific coast woods for 
his clients. This lumber will be coming through the Panama 
Canal to the East in steadily increasing quantities, I believe, 
so it is quite likely that the factory owners who depend upon 
him for advice will want such an investigation before long. 

Mr. Whitham’s recommendation that lumber should be 
used almost exclusively in the development of waterfront 
terminals will be of particular interest to the Boston 
fumbermen, for while the comprehensive plans for the 
future development of the port are now practically 
completed, the engineers have not yet taken up the ques- 
tion of materials. 


LOCOMOTIVE HAULS LUMBER OVER ICE. 


The problem of hauling lumber from its mills to the 
Canadian Northern Railway tracks in winter was solved 
in a novel manner by a big lumber mill in Saskatchewan, 
north of Prince Albert. Taking advantage of the almost 
level prairie, hard packed with ice and snow, the mill 
built a huge sled locomotive which hauls a train with 
from 100,000 to 125,000 feet of lumber at one time at 
from eight to ten miles an hour. The locomotive runs 
without wheels or track. The engineers ingeniously sub- 
stituted the front truck of a narrow gage locomotive with 
sled runners and put an endless belt, with spikes on the 
outside, over the drivers. In this way they obtained a 
sled locomotive which grips the surface and can pull heavy 
loads. The steersman sits on the front and the engineer 
in his cab attends only to the motive power. The illus- 
tration shows the sled locomotive with its train returning 
empty to the mill. 

A similar device for hauling logs has been in use for 
some time by the G. W. Jones Lumber Company, of 
Wabeno, Wis. A description and illustration of the 
Jones company’s method appeared in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, issue of April 4, 1914. 








ESTABLISHES NOTABLE PRECEDENT. 


Court Finds for Sawmill Owner in Suit Against Rail- 
road for Damages by Fire. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 9.—In view of the large loss 
caused to the lumber and timber interests of the coun 
try each year by fires resulting from sparks carelessly 
thrown off by locomotives, a judgment for $6,000 in 
favor of a western Kentucky sawmill man, which has just 
been handed down, is regarded by hardwood men here 
as establishing a very important precedent. 

Neal Stivers, of White Plains, Ky., was the plaintiff 
in the. case, the Illinois Central Railroad being the de 
fendant. The suit was based on the destruction of the 
sawmill and lumber yard of Stivers several months ago. 
The jury which heard the evidence at Madisonville, Ky., 
returned a verdict for the full amount sued for, and 
while the railroad will of course appeal the case it is 
believed that the court of appeals will uphold the verdict. 

The decision is of special importance in view of the 
fact that State Forester J. E. Barton has appealed. to 
the railroads to take action to prevent forest fires. The 
State has been prosecuting others who cause fires, and 
if the judgment referred to is upheld, timber owners will 
probably have recourse hereafter against railroads which 
cause the destruction of their property. 





LUMBERMEN’S DOINGS HUMORIZED. 


Conductor of a Newspaper “Column” Has Fun With 
Prominent Bostonians. 


Boston, MAss., June 7.—Boston lumbermen have been 
getting a lot of attention in the ‘‘ Village Jottings’’ 
funny column of the Boston Sunday Post, edited by Ken 
Roberts, who has demonstrated his sound common sense 
and good taste by not wasting a line of space on any 
of the patent roofing and other ‘‘substitutes’’ merchants. 

Here is what Roberts had to say about his friends the 
lumbermen in his last issue: 


Some Practiser. 


——-Harry Philbrick, the pop. lumber baron of here, has 
been practising golf playing recent in preparation for the an- 
nual tournament of the Lumber Trade Golf Ass’n that is to be 
held out to Woodland this wk. Harry reports that his hands 
have become so hard & tough from the exercise that he is 
able to use the palm of same to polish the rust off his golf 
clubs with. 

A Precarious Job. 


——Leo McAleer, the astute lumber king of here & Newton, 
reports that he is getting all wore out trying to arrange for 
photographers to take action pictures of the lumber million- 
aires who are golfing out to Woodland this wk. Leo reports 
that the millionaires insist on action pictures & that the 
photographers are averse to running the risk, as it is impos- 
sible to tell whether a lumberman golfer in action is going to 
knock the ball into the photographer’s face or into the middle 
of next wk. 

A Serious Accident. 


Frank Witherbee, the well-liked lumber expert of here 
& Newton, was emerging from his office one day last wk. when 
a large derrick fell down with a sickening crash & missed tak- 
ing off the side of Frank's head by ab't % inch. Frank re- 
ports that he was thinking ab’t a man who owed him 38 dols. 
when the crash came & that he was so startled that he has 
been unable to recall the man’s name ever since. 








SELECTS FIRE FIGHTING CREW. 


Washington State Warden Commissions a Big Force 
for the Protection of Timber. 





TacoMA, WASH., June 5.—State Fire Warden E. W. 
Ferris during the week issued commissions to twenty- 
nine rangers and inspectors who are to work under the 
direction of the Washington Forest Fire Association 
during this forest season. He has appointed twenty- 
two deputy State fire wardens for the timber counties 
and is also issuing commissions to the rangers em- 
ployed by the Federal Forest Service, which will have 
about seventy men employed while, under the. Weeks 
law, another force of fifty-two men will work this sum- 
mer. The State will itself have about thirty deputy 
wardens and forty-two rangers. The Washington Forest 
Fire Association will have a force of about seventy 
men this season in the field and, by virtue of the State 
commissions, the men will have authority to issue per- 
mits to burn slashings and to make arrests for violations 

of the forestry law. The inspectors 
commissioned for the forest fire associa- 








IS an accopted fact that twenty-five years ought to be the life 
of any ‘::minal, for within that space transportation and in- 
dustria| nditions will have so changed that the terminal 
will hay. to be replaced anyway, as it will have become anti- 
quated. ‘t has been shown conclusively that there is no 
logical res son for constructing a wharf that will last 100 years 
or More, \s is claimed for some types of construction, although 
I much «subt if any kind of a terminal would last so long. 
I have i nd by experience, and what I have seen here confirms 
My view, that it is only a: waste of money to use any material 
More ex, onsive than wood in building a waterfront terminal. 
I judge ‘iat the wharves of the Pacific coast are better than 
those o1 ‘he Atlantic coast, although [ will say that the Bos- 
ton wharves are as good as any I have found in my travels. 
One reason for this appears to be that the 

men wi + planned the Atlantic coast ter- 

minals ‘ve too much thought to the per- 

rem £ their building and too little to 

te in table changing of transportation 
- in. trial conditions. We are younger 

. the acifie coast, and were, therefore, 
able to senefit from your experience here 
In the ! ast. 

mB. > _ found that Boston has a small 

Fig s erminal or warehousing system, 

sg ~ like the Bush terminal in New 
geal ich gives merchants the opportun- 
ja rehousing their merchandise with- 
mn b. drawback of excessive freight 

Pus Tges is the merchandise can be shipped 

nl warehouse or terminal by either 

to a iter. It is this idea that we want 
bd al Don a large scale at Seattle, just 

Fb ort directors are now planning to 

cone _it at Boston. The large areas of 
per ielands around Boston present a 

lee of most interesting possibilities. I 


‘hat, now that the possibilities of 
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tion are: 

Chehalis, Lewis, Thurston and Pierce 
counties—W. M. Clinton, of Chehalis. 

Skagit, Snohomish and King countries— 
E. €. Merrifield, of Sultan. 

King and Pierce counties—R. H. 
of Buckley. 

Skagit and Whatcom counties—Duncan 
McKay, of Big Lake. 

Cowlitz. Clarke and Skamania counties—- 
Vv. A. Brewer, of Yacolt. 

Lewis, Pacific, Thurston, Wahkiakum and 
Cowlitz counties—V. O. Wallace, of Che- 
halis. 

Pierce, Thurston and Lewis 
J. P. McElfresh, of Eatenville. 

Kitsap, Mason, Jefferson and CMllam 
counties—Robert Coombs, of Union. 


Deputy state fire wardens were named 


Bullis, 


counties— 











HAULING LUMBER OVER SNOW-COVERED PRAIRIE “IN SASKATCHEWAN. 


by Warden Ferris, providing for all but 
Whatcom, Ferry and Clallam counties. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








LUMBERMEN HOSTS TO PICKNICKERS. 


Sunday Schools of Crossett, Ark., Spend Day of Merry- 
making at Logging Camps. 


CROSSETT, ARK. 
Through the active interest of Adam Trieschmann, 
assistant general manager of the Crossett Lumber Com- 
pany, of this place, the Sunday schools of Crossett’s 
two churches, the Baptist and Methodist, combined 


forces for their annual picnic, which was held June 3. 
As the guests of the Crossett Lumber Company, and 
under the direction of Mr, Trieschmann, who is super- 











institutions in connection with its operations. These 
conditions make for contented labor, give the men some- 
thing to live and work for other than their day’s wages, 
and create a spirit of loyalty to the company that is of 
inestimable value. 

While the frolickers were taking in the sights of the 
camp, the engine and baggage car of the ‘‘joy train’’ 
were sent on ahead to the picnic grounds, there to 
unload the big supply of baskets, boxes and cases so 
that the ‘‘eats’’ might be prepared and spread before 
the arrival of the crowd. The commissary car did not 
leave camp, however, until a tub full of fresh fish had 
been put aboard, under the personal charge of the camp 
chef, who went along to see it properly cooked. There 
were not less than 150 
pounds of white perch and 
croppies in the ‘‘mess,’’ all 
of which had been caught 
the night before at a near- 
by lake by J. R. Horton 
and R. L. Davis, star fisher- 
men of the camp. 

Arriving at the actual 


scene of the _ festivities 
shortly before noon, the 
crowd unloaded and _ seat- 


tered itself through the big 
pines, to find that the ad- 
vance guard had been more 
than busy preparing a ver- 
itable ‘‘feast for the multi- 
tude,’’ while his honor, the 
chef, was presiding over a 
big kettle in which the 
freshly caught fish were 
being cooked to a_ turn, 
southern style. Of the 350 
Crosseters who made up the 
excursion probably not more. 
than 4,000 were just plain 
‘‘kids,’’ 6,000 of whom 
found several big ice cream 





intendent of the Methodist Sunday school, 
about 350 members of the two institutions 
were taken in a special four-ear train for 
a twenty-mile trip over the logging road 
of the lumber company to a selected picnic 
ground located at the scene of active 
logging operations. By this happy ar- 
rangement the picnickers were able not 
only to enjoy an outing in the big ‘‘ piney 
woods,’’ but to view felling, skidding and 
loading operations that added much of 
instructive interest to the excursion. 

In route to the grounds a stop was 
made at the logging camp of the company, 
where the guests disembarked for an in- 
spection of the ideal camp that has re- 
ceived previous attention in these columns 
in connection with the welfare work ear- 
ried on by the Crossett interests. The 
modern home of Superintendent Levi 
Wilcoxon, with its spacious living, bed and 
dining rooms, sleeping porch, kitchen and 
bath with hot and cold water, was the 
center of attraction in view of the novelty 
of such domestic advantages in a logging 
camp. Mr. Wilcoxon and his wife proved 
cordial hosts and took much pleasure in 
showing their home in the woods. 

Of scarcely less interest was the recently completed 
Y. M. C, A. building, which is an innovation in logging 
camps of the South. This building measures approxi- 
mately 40 by 70 feet and contains the company office 
‘fat the front,’’? reading room, a combination audito- 
rium and gymnasium, numerous shower baths, and in 
fact all the features of a well equipped metropolitan 
establishment. The reading room is not merely such in 
name only, but on its table are the current issues of a 
wide variety of periodicals, trade journals and daily 
papers. A daily mail service puts the morning papers 
of Little Rock on this table about 4 p. m. on the day of 
publication. 

Little imagination is required to appreciate how pop- 
ular the shower baths are among members of the woods 
crew, particularly in warm weather. Certainly few if 
any camps in the southern woods, other than this one, 
supply their men with such advantages and it would be 
difficult to improve on the excellent conditions that thus 
make it possible for the woodsmen to enjoy a bath, an 
excellent supper in a clean, screened dining room, and 
a dip into the day’s news and a magazine or two before 
‘*turning in.’’ 

A new camp is now being installed several miles to the 
south of the one just described that will also be equipped 
with the same advantages, including a Y. M. C. A. 
building of its own. In connection with these two 
buildings, steam heating plants will supply warmth dur- 
ing the winter months as well as plenty of hot water the 
year ’round. That these advantages appeal to the men 
themselves is evidenced by the fact that every man 
on the woods crew is a member, with the exception of 
two, and they are about to join. The annual dues are 
$8 and include all the privileges afforded. The company 
regards such an investment as one of the best paying 





the boys and girls had been enjoying the great American 
institutions without which no picnic is a picenic—thege 
being the potato, sack and obstacle races, as well as 
kindred stunts. 

As the sun began to wane in the sky and rose op 
cheeks and necks, while chiggers and ticks started to 
assert their rights, the engine whistle blew ‘‘all aboard,” 
At 5:30 in the afternoon a sunburned, picnic stained 
crowd disembarked at Crossett, voted Mr. Trieschmann 
the most popular man in Arkansas, and hied home to 
the bath tub and shower. 





PURCHASES LARGE VIRGIN TRACT. 


Michigan Concern Buys 32 Square Miles of Canadian 
Timber—Builds Modern Plant. 


SoutH BeEnp, Ino. 

The Wells-Higman Company, of Benton Harbor and 
Traverse City, Mich., has purchased from the Canadian 
Government 382 square miles of virgin timber on the 
shores of Batchawana Bay, Ontario. A large force of 
men has just completed saw, lath and shingle mills at 
this point and the place is known as Zapf’s Landing, in 
honor of C. F. Zapf, vice president And manager of the 
company, who after several months’ negotiation with the 
Canadian authorities secured the tract. 

A wharf 875 feet long has been constructed with an 
original loading device that will load four logs a minute 
directly from the mills on board the boat tied at the 
extreme end of the wharf. To aid in these extensive 
lumbering operations the Charles Horn, one of the larg- 
est log carriers on the great lakes, has been built. This 
steamer was launched at the Manistee Shipbuilding 
Company’s plant in Manistee. To prove the ability of 
the boat the maiden trip will be taken June 10 with a 
deckload of 1,250,000 feet of sawed lumber to be car. 
ried to Chicago as a feature of the annual convention 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. Mr. 
Nessen says this will be the largest cargo ever brought 
to Chicago in the history of lumber opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Zapf’s progressive ideas have made 
it possible to perpetuate the lumber inter- 
ests in Traverse City and other towns along 
the lake for years, and large lumber con- 
cerns will be purchasers of logs from this 
vast tract of timber. The mills will oper- 
ate at this point for the next twenty years 
at least. The Wells-Higman Company has 
also installed an electric light plant, water- 
works system and has built a short line 
railroad at Zapf’s Landing. 





DEQUEEN, ARK. 

The Beekman Lumber & Sawmill Com 
pany, ot Bastrop, La., operator of a large 
sawmill and railroad in connection at 
Stephenson, La., has leased the planing 
mill at DeQueen from the Dierks Lumber 
Company. It has been lying idle for 
some time since the big mill was de- 
stroyed several years ago. The mill is 
to be repaired and overhauled and new 
machinery installed for a daily capacity 





COMMISSARY CAR SENT ON AHEAD WHILE CROWD INSPECTED LOGGING CAMP. 


ot 100,000 feet. A retail lumber yard will 
be operated in connection with the plant. 





freezers highly fascinating 
centers of interest, pending 
a chance to ‘‘ get theirs.’’ 

When the ‘‘loaves and 
fishes’’ were ready, the 
bugler—yes, the band went 
along, too—sounded the eall 
to rations and everyone 
found a place in one of the 
various groups, where he, 
she, they or them, challeng- 
ing red bugs and ticks to do 
their worst, sat on the 
ground and fell to. 

During the afternoon 
much interest was shown in 
the tree felling, skidding, 
iog loading and track laying 
crews, all of whom were op- 
erating not far away. To 
many of the visitors this 
was their first glimpse of 
the ‘‘front’’ and the sight 
of many giant pines crash- 
ing to the ground, as well 
as the ease with which the 
loader ‘‘flipped’’ the logs 
onto the waiting cars proved 
highly entertaining. It was at this time that Mr. Wil- 
coxon, with much pride, showed what his steel gang 
could do in the track laying work. He has a crew 
which, he declares, is the best in the country, and 
from the performance it gave and the speed at which 
it worked it is safe to say that no gang is more efficient. 

While the grown ups had been ‘‘doing’’ the woods 


* se | . 











STEEL GANG AT WORK—CROSSETT LUMBER COMPANY’S OPERATIONS. 


MELLEN, WIS. 
Putting its cleared lands to use is the wise polly 
adopted by the Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, n¢a? 
here. A crew and teams are employed to clear twenty 
acres of cut over land, and to plant potatoes an! vege 
tabies for camp use on the patch. About 200 acres more 
are awaiting similar cultivation. 
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“KEEP 


In its broadest aspect “Community Building” comprehends the 
preservation of the small rural community by the development of 
its resources, the improvement of its commercial, educational and 
social facilities and the stimulating of enterprise in the performance 
of all its functions. 

It should be unnecessary at this late day to explain or justify any 
attempt, however serious and comprehensive it may be, to preserve 
and perpetuate the rural community, for every well informed person 
now knows that in the small community are fostered the sanity, con- 
servatism and balance essential to the preservation of a people. 

Inasmuch as commerce, or trade, by producing wealth and pros- 
perity, provides the foundation, the wherewithal, by means of which 
all other humtan activities are made possible, “buy at home,” “keep 
the money at home” and “patronize home industries” have been 
adopted as slogans expressing briefly the primary essential of “com- 
munity development.” That is to say, persons who desire to preserve 
their communities must patronize their local merchants and not the 
distant mail order houses. 

Loyalty to his community does not require of the consumer that 
he shall buy of his local merchants at exorbitant prices; for at the 
same time that loyalty requires the consumer to buy at home it 
requires that the merchant shall prove his loyalty by selling good 
goods at reasonable prices and performing in a thoroughly efficient 
manner all other service that is comprehended in modern merchan- 
dising. The merchant is merely one element in the community, and 
he owes as much in service to the consumers of the community as 
they owe him in patronage. 

For vears mail order houses have used as their stock argument the 
claim that they sell more cheaply than do the local merchants. The 
fallacy of their claim has been demonstrated times without number 
but they still make it and find persons to believe them. The reasons 
they give for being able to sell more cheaply than the small dealer 
are many, but the chief one is that they buy in larger quantities and 
are able often to control the entire output of factories. But the fact 
is that the mail order business, like every other business, is so con- 
ducted as to require every branch and department to stand on its 
own merits. There can be no “robbing Paul to pay Peter.” If the 
mail order house controls a factory that factory pays a manufac- 
turer’s profit the same as if it were owned by an independent cor- 
poration. Indeed, it must be so; otherwise the mail order house 


THE MONEY AT HOME” DOCTRINE IS SOUND ECONOMICS. 


NITY BUILDER 
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would merely sacrifice its manufacturer’s profit to increase its re- 
tailer’s profit, and the net result would in effect be a loss. The chief 
advantage the mail order house has in controlling a factory lies in 
its ability to determine the class and quality of its products. 

Mail order houses sometimes claim that to patronize the local 
dealer keeps no more money at home than to patronize the mail 
order house. One “ready-cut” mail order house, for example, claims 
that the “$10 or $15 per thousand that represents the dealer’s profit 
stays in town—in his pocket” when lumber is bought at home, and 
the other $20 of the $35 per thousand paid for the lumber goes away 
to the manufacturer or wholesaler; the only difference in buying by 
mail being that the consumer gets the $10 or $15 and the mail order 
house gets the $20. 

It is well known that in argument if one can only get his premises 
admitted he can prove anything he wishes. So in this case: If the 
mail order house would sell to the consumer at the same price at 
which the manufacturer sells to the dealer, then the dealer’s profit 
would be saved to the consumer and would remain in the community 
for all practical purposes in the same way as if the dealer got it. 
But in the first place the mail order house must buy its lumber in 
the same market as that in which the local dealer buys his stocks 
and at substantially the same prices. It must do so because the 
lumber required for a modern house commonly represents the 
products of a dozen or score of sawmills and woodworking factories ; 
and if the mail order house owned the mills they must, as already 
shown, be made to pay a factory profit the same as if independent. 

Hence the mail order house can not without loss undersell the local 
dealer and of course does not undersell him. Wherever the local 
dealer has been wideawake, enterprising, progressive and efficient 
the mail order house has been able to get hardly a “look in.” The 
local dealer must not only sell his lumber at right prices but he must 
keep his trade sufficiently interested in his goods, in his prices, in his 
service and in himself to ask for his prices when they are in need of 
goods that he carries. People buy by mail when they could buy 
more cheaply and to better advantage in every way at home; but 
they do so because the mail order house has convinced them that 
their local dealer would rob them while he, poor fellow, has allowed 
their claim to go undisputed. If he will do as much good advertising 
in his own community as the mail order house does there he will get 
bigger returns on his investment than the mail order house will. 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


‘“Four-crop Clubs’? of Boys are being organized in 


Georgia and Florida, these being an extension of the 

corn club idea. Each boy will cultivate an acre each of 

cotton, corn and oats, and follow them with a crop of 

cow peas for hay, thus making four crops on three acres. 
* * * 


THe OAKVILLE (Wash.) State Bank has organized a 
boys’ pig club and has presented to each member of the 
club a pure bred Berkshire sow, the only stipulation 
bemg that he shall report daily to the Washington State 
College the progress and results of his work. 

* * * 

CiTiZENS of Livingston, Tex., held a mass meeting, at 
Which they fixed upon June 8 as ‘‘Good Roads Day’? 
for the entire county. Preparations are making to 
entertain a large erowd on that day, as invitations have 
been, sent to all nearby towns as well as to people in 
adjoining counties to join in the celebration. Good roads 
boosters from Houston will be present and an attempt 
Will bc made to determine upon a permanent road from 
Houston through Livingston to Lufkin on that day. 

* * * 

Tie City Beautiful Association of Huntsville, Tex., 

recently elected officers and appointed committees pre- 


eemeael to starting a campaign of civic improvement. 
epresentatives of various civic organizations were pres- 
ent and pledged their support to the movement. 

* * * 


_ THE GRAND Prairie Herald, of Hazen, Ark., publishes 
im @ conspicuous way ‘‘The Knocker’s Creed,’’ as fol- 
lows : “‘T believe that nothing is right. I believe that 
everything is wrong. I believe that I alone have the 
ge idea. The town is wrong, the editor is wrong, 
plain? spy wrong, the people are wrong, the things 
0 are doing are wrong and they are doing them in 
rong way anyhow. I believe I could fix things 
om hey would let me. If they don’t I will get a lot of 
ig fellows like myself and we will have a law passed 
0 inake others do things the way WE want them done. 


Sugd not believe that the town ought to grow. It is too 
‘1g now. I believe in fighting every public improvement 
he in Spoiling everybody’s pleasure. I am always to 
ts ‘ront in opposing things and never yet have I ad- 


: ced an idea or ‘supported a movement that would 
sas people happier or add to the pleasure of man, 
ae child. I am opposed to fun and am happiest 
; ibe funeral. I believe in starting reforms that will 
take all the joy out of life. It’s a sad world and I am 
Slad of it. Amen.’? This would be a good thing to 








‘¢hand out’? to your knocking friend the next time you 
hear him kicking about conditions he will not exert him- 
self to remedy. 


FOR YOUR EDITOR—Many editors buy articles similar 
to the one below and publish them at their own cost. 
This article was written for your editor. Ask him to print 
it; he will doubtless be pleased to do so. Similar articles 
will appear in this space from week to week. 





SOUND DOCTRINE. 


A community buy-at-home campaign is to the 
catalog houses “like a red rag to a bull’; they 
attack it from every angle. For years their chief 
argument has been that they undersell the local 
retailer. That fallacy, however, has been exploded, 
and retailers in hundreds of communities have 
demonstrated their ability to get and hold the busi- 
ness in open competition with mail order concerns, 

Catalog houses claim that their great buying 
power and low cost of doing business enable them 
to undersell local retailers.. The fact is that com- 
petition among manufacturers themselves keeps 
their prices on general staple merchandise so low 
‘that the difference between their lowest price to 
the largest buyer and their highest price to the 
smallest buyer is so slight as not to affect the price 
to the ultimate consumer. 

The fallacy that great size always means eco- 
nomic operation also has been exploded, and busi- 
ness engineers now recognize that personal effi- 
ciency is best promoted by personal interest, such 
as a proprietor feels in his own business; while 
the less there is of individual personal interest of 
those conducting a business—that is to say, the 
larger the business becomes and the more paid 
employees it has—the less the efficiency and the 
greater the waste. 

The waste in loss, breakage and other damage 
that occurs in the millions of small mail order 
shipments is in itself a heavy burden on that 
business, while the loss from returned goods is 
another enormous tax that the retail merchant does 
not have to pay. Dissatisfaction with mail order 
purchases occurs, of course, in thousands of cases 
though the goods are not returned. That is a tax 
the consumer has to pay that would not be imposed 
upon him if he bought of his home merchant after 
having examined the goods. 











FarMeErs of Yazoo County, Mississippi, having fol- 
lowed the advice of their county demonstrator to plant 
a few acres of corn and sow red and crimson clover and 
wheat, are highly gratified with the results. There are 
more than one hundred acres of wheat in the county, all 
in fine condition, with every appearance of promising a 
splendid crop. The clover and corn also are good and 
the success attending the experiment is sure to*lead to 
greater diversity of crops hereafter. 

* +. * 


At Omro, Wis., the girl’s canning club is under the 
direction of the instructor in domestic science of the 
high school. Any girl of the »ommunity from 12 to 18 
years of age is eligible and each contestant must exhibit 
at least one quart of canned fruit or vegetables at the 
industrial fair to be held this fall. 


* * + 


LECTURES on civic improvement were delivered in the 
forty-one public schools of Houston, Tex., recently in a 
single afternoon, the talks going on simultaneously and 
being delivered by forty-one members of the Houston 
Progressive League and the Houston City Beautiful 
League. 

* * * 

At OSHKOSH, Wis., the city bore the expense of haul- 
ing away rubbish in cleanup week. Fifty teams were 
employed and the cost was about $500. Assuming that 
much of the rubbish thus removed would otherwise have 
remained to disfigure the landscape and vitiate the air, 
the need of a cleanup day would seem to have been dem- 
onstrated and the expenditure fully justified. At any 
rate, the authorities are so well pleased that they an- 
nounce that the same plan probably will be followed next 
year. 

* * * 

May 26 was celebrated by the people of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, as Good Roads Day in accordance 
with the Governor’s proclamation. Each able-bodied 
man in the county was asked to give a day’s labor or 
the price of it on that day. Committees were ap- 
pointed in all communities and the work was thoroughly 
systematized so that the success of the celebration was 
assured, 

* * * 

THE GALENA (Kan.) Weekly Republican recently an- 
nounced a ‘‘Get-Acquainted Edition’’ in which would be 
published portraits of all the merchants in the town. 
The edition was to be distributed throughout the com- 
munity regardless of subscriptions to the paper, the ob- 
ject being to place on record a gallery of the business 
forces of the city and community. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Handling of Substitutes Sometimes Apparently Unavoidable—How a Retailer Interests Farmers in Silos — Selling Floor. 
ing by Sample—Discounting the Catalog and Ready-cut House Influence. 


THE RETAILER’S TRADE IN SUBSTITUTES. 


In the middle West the lumber retailer is the main 
material man of the town. Oftentimes he is the only 
material man, and this explains the easy and natural 
way in which he takes up the sale of side lines and 
the so-called “‘substitutes’’?’ for lumber. Lumber 
manufacturers and other advocates of the simon-pure 
forest product are wont to protest against this state 
of affairs, but it seems that their protests do not avail 
much; at least not in the Mississippi Valley. If 
there is any organized fight against the so-called sub- 
stitutes by lumbermen, except in the imagination of 
the makers of the substitutes—a fight they seem to 
like to talk about for the evident purpose of enlist- 
ing public sympathy on the side of the under dog—it 
has made very little progress in the middle West and 
bids fair to.make but little. In fact, the retailer in 
that section can not get up more than a languid in- 
terest in the thing. He is asked to oppose himself, 
to keep a suspicious and hostile eye upon himself to 
see that he does not lose trade to himself. As an ex- 
ercise in dialectic this may have some value; but as 
a practical proposition it does not carry much weight. 

If steel posts and manufactured roofing and metal 
lath and the rest of the substitutes are to be sold the 
chanees are good that the lumberman himself will be 
the fellow who sells them. In his capacity as mate- 
rial man in general his customers expect and want to 
buy all this stuff of him if they buy it at all, and if 
he does not handle it a fair percentage of his custom- 
ers will consider that as evidence that it is not good 
material to buy and use. Hence the considerations 
that carry weight with the mid-western retailer are 
not whether the stuff is made of wood but whether 
it is good for the purposes it is made for, whether the 
price and lasting qualities justify recommending it, 
and whether there is a legitimate profit for the re- 
tailer. A lumber dealer who handles building hard- 
ware and paint as a matter of course is not likely to 
have a ease of trade conscience over other side lines. 
He has long gotten beyond the limits of selling noth- 
ing except materials that grew on trees, so the intru- 
sion of substitutes finds him ready to consider them 
on their own merits. It is not a case of a loss of 
profits as it would be if the new things were sold by 
dealers who would come in and open stores purposely 
for selling these things. In such an event common 
prudence and business acumen would start him fight- 
ing these things in every way that promised success. 


Co-operation of Manufacturer and Retailer in 
Advertising. 





That the great majority of manufacturers of forest 
products in the campaigns they may earry on will not 
make a very definite attack against specific substi- 
tutes seems probable. In the first place, this would 
advertise the thing that is opposed, and naturally 
that is not what the lumber advocates want; and in 
the second place, a negative campaign doesn’t do 
much good, anyway. The kind of advertising that will 
do most good is the kind that lays emphasis on the 
strong features of the wood. The cypress men are 
making good use of tlris principle, as also are the 
white pine men. Other kinds of wood are likewise 
being advertised by their manufacturers, and these 
two are mentioned merely as conspicuous examples. 
They are going straight to the buying public with 
straightforward, reliable statements. 

This is the kind of thing that will help the sale of 
those things that are being cut into in the middle 
West by the substitutes. The retailer isn’t going to 
help a whole lot, for as I said before it is largely a 
matter of indifference to him. He will get his profit 
whichever thing is sold. There may be parts of the 
country where the manufacturer can rely on the help 
of the retailer. In those places where retailing is 
highly specialized and each line of stuff has its own 
store, where the lumber retailer handles nothing but 
lumber, the manufacturer may count on the retailer’s 
using his influence against the substitutes. But even 
in these places it is not well to leave everything to 
the retailer. He needs help. Any kind of thing is 
on a much more secure basis when it is sold on its 
own merits—when it is so well and favorably known 
to the buying publie that people will ask for it— 
than when it is sold merely by virtue of keeping its 
substitutes unknown or in bad reputation. For exam- 
ple, if a farmer comes into a yard to have a house 
bill figured and asks about a certain kind of manu- 
factured roofing, the retailer can say: ‘‘Now, Sam, 
vou’ve got too much sense to be fooled by them durn 
things. Just you stick to the good, old shingle roof, 
the kind you was born under,’’ and maybe he’ll sell 
the shingles. Maybe he won’t. If, on the other hand, 
he tells the farmer that the life of a shingle roof is 
largely determined by the kind of a nail he uses, and 
that with a good nail it will outlast any other roof 
that he can buy at the same price, that it is cooler 
in summer and warmer in winter and a few definite 
facts of that kind that he can prove, he is much more 
likely to make the sale and also to lav the foundation 
for other sales. 

Facts of this kind ought to be made known more 
generally through the medium of advertising. The 








substitute men have been quick to see the value of 
publicity, and they help their retailers along this line. 
They often furnish copy and pay for newspaper ad- 
vertising in the local papers, and there is little doubt 
but that they profit by it enormously. The correct 
answer would be for the manufacturers whose goods 
are being shoved to one side by substitutes to meet 
this move by some similar move. It would not be 
exactly the same, for the substitutes are new and are 
merely in the process of getting a start, while the 
forest products are well established and interested in 
holding what territory has already been gained as well 
as in gaining new territory. 


The Example of the Silo. 


The silo occupies a position of its own in this re- 
gard. It is not a substitute for anything, nor in the 
strict sense is it new. I believe the old Latin classics 
contain descriptions of pit silos back in the time of 
the Roman republic. But for that matter the art of 
canning fruit in air-tight jars was known to the 
ancient world and then forgotten for some centuries 
and discovered again by chance. For all practical 
purposes the silo is a new proposition in large areas 
ot the country, for it has not reached the point where 
its usefulness is fully understood. For that reason 
most of the silos have been sold by agents or by re- 
tailers who have gone out to see the farmers and who 
have stayed by them until they learned some facts 
about the value of the big cans. This explains sev- 
eral things about the sale of silos; such, for example, 














“Beyond selling nothing except materials that grew on trees.” 


as the swarm of agents through the country. But 
there are places where silos are well known and their 
reputation secure. In those places an agent may sell 
some of his kind, but it is probable that he will not 
find the territory a fruitful one. He will not find 
many men who are without the fodder cans because 
of the fact that they have not been informed of their 
value. An agent likes to go into a neighborhood where 
there are few silos, for there he has a good chance to 
dazzle a lot of wealthy farmers with his flow of elo- 
quence to the extent of making a large number of 
sales. In the other kind of neighborhood he has to 
take his chances on selling to the few farmers who 
are ready to buy anyway. 

To go out into the country and urge a silo on to a 
farmer goes against the grain of many retailers. It 
is a kind of selling not many of them are used to. 
They know how to sell against competition when the 
buyer is in the notion, but getting a cold man heated 
up to the point of buying is another kind of game. 
The value of doing it comes in later years after the 
silo has come into its own. If the retailer has man- 
aged to sell all or nearly all of the silos in the mean- 
time it will be an established custom to go to him 
instead of to agents or catalog men. 


Selling Silos Systematically. 


I have recently found a place where this state of 
things has in a large measure been realized. I went 
into the Botsford branch yard at Owatonna, Minn., 
and found J. H. Dinsmore, the local manager, hard at 
work in his office. We got to talking about silos. 

‘‘T am going to do a little differently with this 
part of my trade this year,’’ Mr. Dinsmore remarked. 
‘*T’ve been selling silos for eight vears, and there 
are lots of them through the country. This is a 
dairying country, so the farmers have needed them 
more than they would otherwise. In the past I have 
had special agents come here, and we’d hire automo- 
biles and go to see the farmers directly. I’m not 
going to do that any more. I’m going to use some 
space in the newspapers and let it go at that. I figure 





that those farmers who want silos will come 


in a 

buy them. At least I’m going to stop bothering m 
life out of them. I found that in too many cases ] 
was selling the silo at cost or a little below in order 
to make the sale. These structures are well enough 


knowh by this time so that there isn’t any aivertis. 


ing value in that. Selling one silo too cheap results 
in nothing unless it is having to sell another at the 
same low figure. I’ve made up my mind that [’ll be 


content with selling fewer, if need be, but that [J 
make a profit on those that I do sell.’’ 

Mr. Dinsmore sells a fir stave silo. In fact, he has 
a fir yard. Up in this country the yellow pine trade 
does not get beyond flooring and finish, and the fram. 
ing sticks are of hemlock or fir. A rather sur rising 
amount of white pine is sold; that is, surprising to 
the person from farther south or east where white 
pine is considered to be in the Happy Hunting Ground, 
Quantities are used here. In fact, there seems to be 
some of that kind of conflict among white pine, fir and 
hemlock that there is in central and western Iowa among 
fir, hemlock and yellow pine, 

‘*T thought the situation over,’’ Mr. Dinsmore re- 
marked, ‘‘and came to the conclusion that it was a 
losing method to carry so many different stocks. I 
have found that if a man believes in a thing himself 
he can convince other people. I believe thoroughly in 
fir. I think it is the best general purpose wood we 
can get in this country at a moderate price. So I’ve 
stocked up on it, and generally I don’t have trouble 
selling it. Several times lately men have asked for 
other kinds of wood, but I have been able to convince 
them that the fir is better for the purpose, and every 
one of those men has ccme back and said he was 
entirely satisfied.’’ ~ 


SALESMANSHIP AND STOCK ECONOMY. 


This is an instance of salesmanship that takes the 
place of stock. If you owned a yard and could get 
along with, say, $10,000 less invested in stock by 
keeping a manager who could put over sales wouldn’t 
you do it? That money would be worth $600 a year 
to you, and in these days every little helps. Maybe 
some time the associations will employ efficiency ex- 
perts to go over our yards to tell us just in what way 
we are wasting money. When that time comes some 
of us will get our dander up and tell the expert where 
to go and what to do, for, by gum, we’re going to 
run our yard to suit ourselves, yunnerstan’? But 
where the expert is given a chance there is little 
doubt but that he will find dead stock even in the 
best handled yards. Most likely not all of this can 
be avoided; for one thing, we have to anticipate our 
wants so far ahead. Mr. Dinsmore, with his stock of 
fir, has to be a pretty good guesser on futures. If he 
guesses wrong he has an overstock, or else he runs 
short on some of the items. We all of us have to 
earry stuff for which there is not a steady sale. We 
have to have it when a customer does happen to want 
that stuff, and generally we manage to.get a wide 
enough margin to make it worth our while to handle 
the slow movers. But it is easy to think that we have 
to earry a stock of some kind or pattern of lumber 
because a couple of men have asked for it and seem 
disappointed because it isn’t in stock. National ad- 
vertisers tell their customers to watch out for the man 
who tries to sell something ‘‘just as good.’’ This 
applies with most force to trade-marked goods, for 
many of those are of such a kind that the average 
man can’t tell much about the quality, and the trade 
mark is his shield and buckler against inferior stuff 
Prejudices in the matter of the kind or pattern of 
lumber are based partly on experience, partly on an 
ignorance of other patterns and kinds. This is where 
salesmanship comes into play; and a real salesman 1s 
a man to be respected and cherished. If brains can 
be substituted for unwieldy and slow-moving stocks, 
why, that is one substitution we believe in. Brains 
don’t check or weather crack. 


Selling Stock by Sample. 


Mr. Dinsmore has found by experience that it 3 
an aid to salesmanship if he can show his customers 
how certain things will look when finished up. He 
found it hard to sell flooring. He could drag pieces 
out of the bins and explain how the floor woul: look, 
but looking at an actual piece of finished flooring for 
half a minute would give a woman a better idea 0 
what her parlor floor would look like than i 
descriptions for half a day. So Mr. Dinsmore fixe 
up some little floors. He took a board a foot wide 
and cut foot lengths off it. With these pieces as sub- 


flooring he fixed up display pieces by covering them 
with regular hardwood flooring, surrounding a 
nV @ 


with molding, and dividing them into two parts ». 
bit of window stop. You may think that a surface 


a foot long and six inches wide wouldn’t give mie 
much of an idea of what a floor would look like, bas 
it does. The division into two parts is for th 3 


pose of showing both a gloss and a waxed finish. bs 
Dinsmore has several of these sample floors show!né 


flat-grain and quartered oax, and maple. He 
people take them home so that they can meeps'c SS 


leisure, put a rug over the edge of the sample. 
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let their imaginations have free range. It has re- 
duced the selling of hardwood floors to a compara- 
tively simple process. In fact, they pretty much sell 
hem vives. 

‘ He showed me some of the bins where he keeps this 
flooring. When he took over the yard this stock was 
kept ‘n open bins like any other lumber. Now it is 
kept in bins covered, sides, bottom and top, with two 
thickyesses of clear fir lumber with building paper 
between the layers. The doors are made in the same 
way 2nd are made to lap in front. Mr. Dinsmore 
said lumber would keep dry in there no matter what 
the weather. Maybe a dry kiln and a warm room 
make a better combination for hardwood finishes, but 




















“Getting a cold man heated up.” 


where these are not possible a dust and moisture proof 
bin is about the next best. 

This yard has carried out thoroughly the idea that 
people buy things they can see. There is an exten- 
sive sale of patent cupolas, so Mr. Dinsmore has fixed 
up a row of them, extending from the least unto the 
greatest. He has a display of hog troughs and of 
woven fence. Then to show the way the cupolas are 
fastened to the barn he has built a little roof out 
beside the office and has hitched a big air dome to it. 
Any farmer wanting to see the inner workings of the 
thing steps under that roof and looks at the anchor- 
age to his heart’s content. 

These things are for the benefit of the farmers, and 
in fact much is done about the yard with their trade 
in mind. Mr. Dinsmore laughed when I mentioned 
this and said he valued the town trade but that it 
had a good many ups and downs; but the farmer, like 
the poor, was with him all the time. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CATALOG. 


Several men have spoken of the recent influx of 
catalogs into this part of Minnesota, so I have been 
interested in finding out what I could about the influ- 
ence these things have had in the lumber trade. Ap- 
parently they have had very little. The manager of 
the local Hayes-Lueas yard, of Owatonna, said most 
of the mail-order trouble he had originated on the 
west Coast instead of in Chicago or Davenport. 

‘‘Everywhere there are ignorant people who like to 
feel they are doing business for themselves,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘fand these are the ones who keep the cata- 
log men alive. We can’t do much if anything with 
them, for they send their orders in before we know 
they intend to buy. They are determined not to buy 
from us, and this is a free country. It is their privi- 
lege to buy where they please. But after all but little 
trade in lumber is lost in this way except in those 
places where retailers have set back and let their cus- 
tomers get into bad buying habits. Our customers 
as a matter of course let us figure on their bills; for 
we have never tried to give them the impression that 
their trade belongs to us regardless of price. I always 
tell these men that if they can get better service and 
as goo lumber at an equal or lower price somewhere 
else it is their privilege to do so; I work on that prin- 
ciple when I buy my clothes. They have the feeling 
then that it will be all right if they give me a chance 
to figure and still do not buy from me—that I won’t 


be mad or anything like that. Then a large number 
of mes who otherwise would send their orders out of 
town without giving me any chance at all do come in 


and leave their bills with me for estimating. When 
they will do that it is a poor salesman who can’t sell 
his stuff against out-of-town competition. If he has 
the stock they want when they come in and let him 
know they want it he ought to have little trouble 
making the sale.’’ 

Thi sounds reasonable, and we believe that in the 
main it is true. But we can’t forget that there are 
good salesmen who are having a serious time with 
cataloy competition. .Any one of a number of things 
may }e the cause, but there is the fact—the out-of- 
town tock is coming in. When a man says little of 
this siuff is sold in his territory we are not sure 
Whetior he is a clever salesman or just lucky. We 
have respeet for what he says, but the man who is 
close hauled in the mail-order storm has sarcastic 
thine: to say. Sometimes he makes reference to the 
fact ‘hat an old bachelor always knows how to bring 
up children! 








Ready-Cuts for the Reckless. 


I have been looking for traces of the ready-cut 
houses that have been exploited in the public press so 
much lately. They seem to be hard to find. But a 
few days ago I did hear about one. There was no 
mistaking it. Finding traces of that house reminds me 
of something that happened on a plug train a couple 
of days ago. We were ambling along through the 
rural scenery when of a sudden we were assailed by 
the most devastating odor that ever came my way. 
The man in front of me was lighting a cigar. He 
gagged, threw the cigar out of the window and seemed 
about to burst into tears. Then he noticed that the 
perfume came from outside, but still he did not seem 
sure. ‘Blamed if I know yet,’’ he said to me, ‘‘ wheth- 
er that smell is a slaughter house or that cussed mail- 
order stogie.’’ When I heard about the ready-cut 
house I didn’t know whether it was a house or a 
riot. Of course a retail lumberman told me about it, 
and he wouldn’t suppress any of the horror. But 
after making due allowances I inferred that the house 
was ready cut but that the only fit was the fit the 
carpenter had while trying to put it together. When 
auto engines or other machines are made they are in- 
terchangeable. They are made to standard sizes and 
to pass micrometer tests. But a house is something 
different. There are too many chances for varia- 
tions for the ready-cut kind to be uniformly satisfac- 
tory. Add to this the fact that certain retailers, 
notably the Hawkeye Lumber Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, have taken pains to get at the truth 
about the low prices and have found that they can 
duplicate those prices and make a wider margin of 
profit than they commonly charge, and another mail- 
order bogie has been laid. 


IN A COLLEGIATE CENTER. 


Owatonna is the home of Pillsbury Military Acad- 
emy, and its neighboring town, Faribault, is the home 
of Shattuck. These military schools have become 
rather famous through the country. The life there is 
attractive; for whether we do or do not like the idea 
of militarism it is nevertheless true that military train- 
ing and discipline fit in well with the education of 
boys. It appeals to their imagination and gives them 
a control of their physical as well as mental powers. 
The Faribault dealers told me that building went on 
pretty regularly at Shattuck, and while the work is all 
done by contract it is let mostly to local contractors 
who buy the materials in Faribault. This city has 
some other schools—the State schools for the deaf and 
blind, I believe, and also a private schools for girls. 

J. A. Bakken, secretary of the Carver Bros. Lum- 
ber Company, of Faribault, said that trade was highly 
satisfactory but that collections were slow. Several 
dealers have mentioned this fact about collections, 
but I am not yet sure whether it is significant or not. 
Collections are always slow; but sometimes that means 
sixty days and sometimes two years. If a dealer is 
accustomed to being paid in thirty days collections 
will seem bad to him if they run twice that long. If 
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Big Values in 
Porch Material 


are not always apparent in the 
price you pay, for unless the 
wood they’re made of is capa- 
ble of weathering the elements 
a cheap first cost may prove a 
dear bargain. We’ve selected 
our porch material with a view 
to durability and see to it that 
the seasoning is not at fault 
when we fill an order. Whether 
you are repairing or building 
new we can fix you up. 
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he expects to be paid once a year collections will seem 
good if people pay in six months. But I notice this: 
every dealer says business is good and says it in the 
bored and matter of fact way he might use in saying 
that grass grows in summer. In fact, this prosperity 
spiel has been repeated to me so often in the last few 
weeks that it is getting almost tiresome. It seems 
downright indecent coming on the heels of a long 
experience with despondent Jeremiahs whose sole sport, 
indoor and outdoor, is bewailing the times and shed- 
ding Tennyson’s tears from the depth of some divine 
despair, in thinking on the days that are no more. Of 
course there is no part of the country where all the 
brethern are or have been this doleful; but one he 

















“Let their imagination have free range.” 


Niobe to every twenty men talked to is enough to 
make a helpless inkslinger wish for rubbers and rain- 
coat. 

An Influence of Prosperity. 


So it becomes very noticeable when every man has 
that sleek and well fed outlook upon business life 
that indicates a steady and normal trade year after 
year. This doesn’t mean they don’t have troubles, 
for they do; but it does mean that their success is 
even and their failures compensated for. It doesn’t 
need much variation in business to make the difference 
between getting along in good shape and just barely 
managing to get along. 

But another thing is noticeable. In a section where 
trade is even and success steady there is less for a 
trade-efficiency scout to learn than in a section where 
the dealers have to get up in the morning, so to speak, 
and worry their heads off in thinking of ways and 
means for keeping ahead of the game. It is pleasant 
to drop into offices and talk to good-natured men who 
are handling a steady, profitable trade and are con- 
tented to do it. But that is not the place to harvest 
a crop of efficiency schemes, plans for cutting out 
waste, meeting competition, advertising goods, and 
in general bending every ounce of power and resource 
into a successful selling campaign. The old plans do 
pretty well where the old conditions prevail. Why 
should men worry and sweat and raise jack when the 
way the place is being run seems to be a good way? 
The managers have gotten so used to their methods 
that they take them as a matter of course, and it is 
difficult to get them talking at all. 

This isn’t saying they are not progressive; but their 
progress is more natural and less hustled than the 
progress in less favored places. When the wood chuck 
was chased by the dog and had to climb a tree he 
didn’t have much time to devote to learning the art 
of tree climbing. He had to go right ahead and 
climb the tree and be blamed quick about it. He had 
to do some lively thinking, and no doubt the thing 
impressed itself on his mind so strongly that when his 
old cronies later dropped in to see him he began 
immediately to tell them about it and just how he 
managed to get up the tree in time. 


Where Efficiency Spells Progress. 

Efficiency and change of method are in the Minne- 
sota air, even if they don’t blow around with such a 
hurricane as in some other places. Mr. Bakken men- 
tioned the changes that are coming on the farms. 

‘‘Land has gotten high in price,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
the farmers make proportionately more money. This 
is partly because markets are better and more acces 
sible, but it is largely because the farmers raise more 
and better stuff. 

“*Yes, we sell quite a good many substitutes. This 
thing has been coming on for quite a while and is 
pretty sure to increase. _But it isn’t going to push 
wood out of the market the way some scared men 
think or at least say it will. The substitutes have 
their limitations, and where they are good they will 
hold their own; where they are not good, naturally 
they won’t. It began most noticeably with the in- 
creased use of cement. Some dealers saw the end of 
the business world, so far as they were concerned, 
when cement sidewalks came into use. Of course they 
shortened the sale of lumber by that much, but very 
few lumbermen in these days would want to see the 
old board sidewalk come: back.’’ 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. — 





Needed Information Collected from Magazines and Books and Kept by De- 
partments in Scrap Books—Wishes Co-operation in Advertising. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN GIVES AID. 


Every retail lumber dealer who is seeking for 
new ideas with a desire to become a better lum- 
berman and a better salesman will be interested 
in the letter published in this department this 
week from D. A. Kendall, of the Kendall-Flint 
Lumber Company, describing a plan for collect- 
ing information that is necessary for an up-to- 
date lumber dealer to have at his fingers’ ends at 
all times. 

Letters published in the Retail Methods Con- 
test department each week are filled with val- 
uable suggestions and ideas calculated to be of 
great benefit to the trade generally. 


The contest is open to retail lumbermen every- 
where and letters for this department are so- 
licited dealing with any phase of the retail lum- 
ber trade. 

The prizes to be awarded for the best letters 
printed during the contest are both interesting 
and valuable and are worth striving for. 

The contest will close on July 31 and the prize 
vinners will be announced as soon thereafter as 
it is possible for the judges to arrive at a deci- 
sion. 

YOU are cordially invited to send a letter for 
this department and thus help your brother deal- 
ers to solve some of their problems. 











HANDLING CREOSOTED LUMBER, AND ADVER- 
TISING. 
JEFFERSON City, Mo. 

Probably no subject is of greater interest to the 
retail lumber dealer today than that of codperation from 
the manufacturer in advertising wood and in handling 
treated material. We do nct believe that we are losing 
much business in our yard because of the liability of 
ordinary lumber to decay for the reason that on the 
small jobs here we sell a wood preserver that does the 
work and fer large jobs we are able to purchase creo- 
soted lumber. In a town of this size we would not be 
justified in carrying a stock of creosoted lumber until 
manufacturers selling ecreosoted products begin to adver- 
tise these more fully than they are doing at present. 

We certainly would advise the use of ecreosoted mate- 
rial for barn posts, sidewalk stringers, fence posts, 
foundation posts, foundations and other parts of porches 
that are exposed to moisture, watering troughs, poultry 
houses, silos and the like; but it would be impossible 
for a dealer to carry in stock all of these sizes in 
creosoted material. 

In order to induce the buyers to use a wood preserver 
we sell the one we carry in stock at a very reasonable 
price and often expend considerable time and energy to 
convince our customers that it is to their advantage to 
use this preserver. 

We certainly would welcome the selling assistance of 


the lumber manufacturers in the way of descriptive lit- 
erature and other helps that would interest the consumer 
in using treated wood. We believe there is no question 
but what a demand ceuld be created for creosoted stock. 
As no doubt eould many other dealers, we certainly 
could suggest plenty of subjects wherein the manufac- 
turers of lumber could assist us in arousing interest and 
getting trade for their products, but they have seemed 
to be dead asleep to this fact. We find manufacturers 
of all substitutes much more willing to help promote 
sales than the lumber manufacturers seem to be. From 
the action taken by the manufacturers at a number of 


recent conventions it looks, though, as if they were 
beginning to wake up to a realization of the importance 
of assisting the dealer through active advertising cam- 
paigns. 
Louis L. Ort, 
Ott & Son. 





MAKES REFERENCE BOOK FROM CLIPPINGS. 


ADDINGTON, OKLA. 

3efore I became manager of this yard I had worked 
in big yards in St. Louis and Kansas City. I soon found 
conditions are entirely different in a small yard town. 
Here the lumber agent is promoter, adviser, architect 
and estimator in addition to his regular duties. Some- 
times he is given a rough sketch of what is wanted, 
more often he is simply told what is needed and then 
asked to ‘‘ figure it out.’’ 

To be of any real service to my customers I needed a 
vast and varied knowledge that I did not have. I tried 
to get a book or books that would supply my need but 
all I found dealt with some one subject or line of sub- 
jects and thus a very large and unwieldy library would 
be necessary. In other words, I was asked so many dif- 
ferent questions on so many different subjects that a 


book could not be found that would answer the purpose. 
So I set about making my own book. 

I use loose leaf binders, size 744 inches by 914 inches 
using both sides of each sheet for my clippings. I now 
have enough reading matter to fill two and a half vol- 
umes. In order to make it a quick and ready reference 
work, I have divided my book into departments. At 
first I clipped nothing but tables on building construc- 
tion and articles that I thought would be of immediate 
or every day use, but as time went on I found that I 
could just as well include matter, not of immediate im- 
portance but such items as might be of use any time in 
the future. 

The departments include: Paint, Lime and Cement, 
Yard Helps; Office Helps; Advertising; Shingles; Tables 
and Building Information; Plans; Credit and Collee- 
tions; Mail Order Competition; Different Woods and 
Durability of Wood. 

You will readily understand that this book is not the 
result of a few months’ work but represents three years’ 
clipping of trade journals, advertising matter and books 
where only a page or two of the book was wanted. All 
my work on this book—other than the clipping—was 
done at home after hours. From a few of the titles 
which I enclose you will see that I have drawn heavily 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and especially from 
the Retail Methods Contest, thus taking advantage of 
the other fellow’s experience. 

Perhaps this book would be of no great value in a city 
yard but we feel that it is very important in a small 
yard. We are enabled to answer many questions and 
figure out many things that otherwise would have to 
receive the blank answer, ‘‘I don’t know.’’ 


ee 


I believe in advertising. Our copy is changed weekly, 
We have to use the paper of a neighboring town, since 
we boast no such advantage at this place, conse-juently 
our ads are all of an educational nature. We issue g 
monthly circular letter on seasonable goods or stock we 
wish to move. A home made electric sign holds a glass 
10 by 14 inches which can be replaced with glass bearin 
new copy. The farmer on leaving the yard is handed 
a bundle of advertising matter. 

My book has taught me one thing and that’s how little 
I know and how important it is to know all I can about 
my own business. 

A few of the topics, taken at random, from each see. 
tion follow: 


Paint—Painting yellow pine for outside work; painting; 
fireproof paint for shingles; the effect of color on the durabjj: 
ity of paint ; more about paint drying. 

LIME AND CEMBPNT—A concrete talk; coloring of cement 
mortar ; storage of cement; lime as a fertilizer; handling anq 
sorting lime. 

YarD HeELPS—A time and trouble saver in the yard ; how to 
load lumber to prevent slipping; to keep stock from discolor. 
ing; what to stock for implement repairs; economizing space, 

OrFricE HELPS—Keeping track of deliveries; selling at 
profit ; price and sales ; figuring profit ; cost accounting system, 

ADVERTISING—Judicious advertising brings success; the 
personal appeal and results therefrom; properly advertising 
the lumber yard; some advertising ideas; are you influenced 
by fact or fiction? 

SHINGLES—Shingles and shingle nails; wood vs. asphalt 
shingles; research on fireproof paint for shingles; war on 
wooden shingles; let the truth be known. 

‘TABLES AND BUILDING INFORMATION—Quantities of mate. 
rials in a cubic yard of concrete ; safe loads for wooden posts: 
number of brick required in walls and flues; capacity round 
tanks ; properties of wood. 

PLANS—The right way to construct a storm-proof one-story 
house ; building of poultry houses ; dairy barn for thirty cows: 
general purpose barns; feeding trough plans. 

CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS—The credit system; credit and 
collections ; the ‘‘personal’” letter plan; customers and credit: 
cash customers. 

MAIL ORDER COMPETITION—Meeting mail order competition: 
mail order ten commandments; eliminating mail order compe- 
tition ; meeting catalog house competition ; mail order houses, 

DIFFERENT Woops—Red gum as an interior finish wood: 
Circassian walnut; ebony; uses of redwood; expert's views 
on yellow pine. 

DURABILITY OF Woop—This department contains pictures 
of many old houses, shingles and other interesting reading 
matter in regard to the durability of wood. 


PauL E. KENDALL, 
Kendall-Flint Lumber Company. 





FARMERS ARE GOOD CUSTOMERS. 





Manufacturers Making Buggies and Agricultural Equipment Report Fair Con. 
ditions—Furniture Outlook Is Not so Promising, Especially Abroad. 





BUSINESS INCREASED EVERY MONTH. 


HUNTINGBURG, IND. 
Our business has increased every month this year, and 
we do not expect to fall behind our last year’s business 
any one month. Believe that after the war business 
will be easier than ever before. 
HUNTINGBURG WaGON Works. 


GOOD CROPS MEAN BETTER BUSINESS. 


OwENssoro, Ky. 

Our business, like nearly all others in this country, 
has been affected by the war in Europe. However, we 
have managed to keep our factories in operation though, 
of course, we are not working a full force of men and 
our sales are considerably less than normal. But there 
appears to be better feeling among the trade, and if 
good crops are made we hope to see considerable improve- 
ment in trade during the remainder of the year. 

We continue to use the genuine materials—no substi- 
tutes—in our wagons, such as should be used by any 
concern making first-class wagons. We have no trouble in 
securing all of the materials we require but we are not 
in the market to make any additional contracts for wood 
stock at the present time. 

OWENSBORO WAGON COMPANY, 
W. A. Steele, Secretary and Manager. 


LIGHT VEHICLE TRADE GOOD. 


CHARITON, IowA. 

Regarding our business, we may say trade in light 
vehicles, and especially buggies, has been good; wagon 
trade has been and is very quiet. We expect wagon and 
heavier vehicle business to increase after harvest, but 
expect no boom. 

Regarding business after the war, the writer is not so 
optimistic as some appear to be from the fact that our 
actions and expressions have alienated the good will and 
esteem of one of the contestants, who before the war 
had been a good customer of some of our products. But 
the disappointing fact about our conduct in this war is 
this—the parties whom our actions and sympathy greatly 
favored do not and have not so far appreciated our 
great sacrifice to them. I know a great many manu- 
facturers believe that when the war is over we will have 
such demand for our goods that we will be unable to 
supply it. I earnestly hope that this will be the case 
as I believe there is nothing on earth (except true 
Christianity) that will restore good fellowship and kindly 
feeling among the nations as good business. However, 
Mr. Lumberman, this war has only commenced; when 
it is over nearly all the participants will be so poor that 
what goods we sell them will be on time. But if by good 
fortune and cool heads we can keep ourselves out of it 
we can afford to sell on time, and the very fact that we 
will then be in this position may help to overcome the 
hard feeling which we now so persistently create. 

SCHREIBER CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
William Schreiber, President. 


PLAIN AND QUARTERED OAK LEADS. 
CELINA, OHIO. 

We dislike to be anything but optimistic, but we can 
not see any great business ahead for the second half of 
this year. Regarding the fashions in furniture, the 
trend is very much toward period styles, more so than 
at any time during the last fifteen years. 

The cheaper and higher priced grades of furniture are 
moving better than the medium priced. Our business 
shows an increased demand for plain and quartered oak, 
with less demand for circassian walnut. 

Regarding the exportation of furniture after the 
European war, we do not believe there will be a very 
heavy demand for our furniture in Europe for some time. 
We use about 300 cars of lumber a year; about one-half 
of this is plain and quartered oak; one-quarter chestnut 


and beach, and the other fourth gum, maple and bass- 


wood. 
WALTER MERSMAN, Vice-President, 
Mersman Bros. Brandts Company. 


BUSINESS INCREASES NORMALLY. 


West BeEnp, WIs. 

Being a comparatively young concern having a natural 
business increase each year commensurate with our active 
efforts to secure it, we do not feel the effects of business 
depression as much as we would if we had developed a 
country-wide distribution for our product. Besides, the 
fact that in many localities the farmers are turning to 
dairying creates an unusual demand for barn equipment. 

In checking over our business and comparing it with 
previous years we find that our sales up to June 1 for 
this year have increased in about. the proportion we an- 
ticipated, the same proportional increase holding true in 
regard to orders for future delivery. However, our sales- 
men report orders harder to get than a year ago because 
of the uncertainty among farmers as to their ability to 
pay for the equipment before knowing what their crops 
will bring. 

The war has no direct effect on us since we had no ex 
port business; however, the pessimistic feeling it has 
created throughout the country has affected us indi- 
rectly by making it harder to get orders. We look for 
better business conditions and a general era of pros 
perity in the United States after the war is over. 

Collections have been decidedly poor owing, in our 
particular case, to the fact that many farmers agreed to 
give notes to dealers for equipment purchased last year 
and when the dealers tried to discount these notes they 
found the banks reluctant about accepting them. The 
new banking law which went into effect last December 
apparently did not take care of this emergency for many 
of our dealers are still holding good notes which are as 
worthless to us as they are to themselves. 

We use only a small amount of cypress and maple 
lumber and have had no difficulty in getting the grade 
and quantity wanted. 

West BEND BARN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
A. H. Klumb, President. 
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VENEER AND PANEL MEN ENLARGE ACTIVITIES. 


Reorganization Provides for Increased Membership—Necessity of Co-operation Emphasized in Solving Problems of 
Transportation, Export Trade, Economic Production, Fight Against Substitutes, and Advertising. 


‘he semiannual meeting of the National Veneer & 
Panel Manufacturers’ Association was held June 8 
aud 9 at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. At this 
meeting the association was reorganized under a new 
constitution, which provides for enlargement of mem- 
bership and makes some other changes looking toward 
the strengthening of the association. 

In his opening address President B. W. Lord, of 
Danville, Ky., president of the Chicago Veneer Com- 
pany, outlined very clearly the problems which con- 
front the veneer and panel manufacturers. Freight 
classifications and freight rates are of great importance 
to all lumbermen because freight rates are now the 
second item of expense with the veneer and panel men. 
Individuals ean do nothing with the railroads in the 
matter of adjusting freight rates, but associations can. 
Export trade is secured with difficulty by an individual 
alone, but can be successfully developed by associa- 
tions. Substitutes for wood products have become a 
continual menace to all those interested in wood and 
wood products; only by a spirit of hearty codperation 
can this problem be met, even by the association. 
Both the officers and the executive committee need the 
help of each and every member, 


Treasurer Is Proud of Association. 

Treasurer E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, was the next 
speaker. He said the association always had money 
in the bank but that it needs more. The last year was 
a bad year for all lumbermen; it was a bad year for 
all business except that of luxuries, which people 
seemed to buy whether they had the money or not. 
He pointed out that one county in Kansas alone had 
invested $250,000 in automobiles. Reciprocity, said 
Mr. Defebaugh, is the keynote of success for lumber- 
men. It has often been the case that the buyers made 
monkeys of the iumbermen, because they distrusted 
each other. Two problems confront veneer and panel 
men—under-consumption, and that old, time-honored 
‘overhead cost.’’ Many manufacturers feel they must 
secure an order, but the more orders they get the worse 
off they are. The decision of the court in New Jersey 
that it is not a crime for big business to get together 
was given as one of the hopeful signs of the times. 
Mr. Defebaugh said the National association had done 
nothing of which it is ashamed; that all its members, 
big and little, have the same chance; if any member 
has not made money he has himself to blame. Simply 
signing up with the association and paying dues is not 
enough. It is necessary to throw one’s whole self into 
the association. Never, he said, had he worked with 
men more earnest and more unselfish than the members 
of this association. Other wood associations have suc- 
ceeded by scientific improvement and the careful 
analysis of the needs of customers. This association 


must do the same thing if it wishes to continue its 
success, 


Veneer and Panel Manufacturing Abroad. 


The paper on ‘‘Veneer and Panel Manufacturing 
Abroad,’? by H. M. Merritt, of the Merritt Manufac- 
turing Company, Lockport, N. Y., was next read by 
the writer. Mr. Merritt told of his trip to Europe 
and said that he found European business men very 
friendly. Abroad many panels are made of multi-ply 
wood and the methods vary with the geographical lo- 
cation, In the northern part of Europe wood as small 
as 6-inch logs is often used; the poor qualities are 
placed on the inside and the better qualities on the 
outside. Many small logs could be used in this coun- 
try if an equipment of small spindle lathes were in- 
Stalled. In Europe they are glad to get logs of from 
10 t) 12 inehes in diameter. Nothing is wasted in 
Germany; the leaves are used for fertilizer, the twigs 
for street cleaning brooms and the branches for fire- 
wood. In the central part of Europe larger wood is 
used. Novelties such as collar and cuff cases made of 
natural wood finished and varnished form an outlet for 
much material which in this country is thrown away 
and wasted. Mr. Merritt made a strong appeal to 
use odd pieces for making novelties; there is a good 
market in this country for novelties and they bring 
good prices. He himself introduced panels for use in 
basket weaving, which was a fad in his own town. 

lhe question of European water-proofing process was 
Mentioned by the speaker. After making several ex- 
Permients he feels that these methods can be satisfac- 
torily used in this country. In Germany he saw a 
Sewing machine case made of multi-ply wood which 
hal been left outdoors in sun and rain for several 
months and showed no sign of harm. 


_ Tells of Australian Conditions. 
on ©. Romeke and Howard P. King, both of Otto 
glen & Co., Melbourne, Australia, were visitors at 
the ueeting. Mr. King consented to tell the meeting 
Something of associations in Australia. He said that 


theie business men are allowed to get together and fix 
<_but not in such a way as to be unreasonable. 
- Ning said they wish to import machinery for 
‘ang ply-wood and also some of our better grade 
vencor and panel wood. The duty will soon be in- 
— on imported panels but in spite of this the 


ge quality American veneers will find a ready mar- 
he n Australia. Walnut and mahogany are not to 
’e sound there, while they have plenty of the poorer 














qualities of wood. 
very successfully. 


Pleads for Uniform Cost Accounting. 


J. L. Maltby, secretary of the National Association 
of Upholstered Furniture Manufacturers, Chicago, gave 
a talk on ‘‘Costs.’’ He showed how it really pays the 
big manufacturer actually to spend money to educate 
his small competitors in the matter of cost. A large 
stove manufacturer paid all the expenses of a small 
competitor to come and visit his factory.- The com- 
petitor who had been selling a stove for much less 
than the big manufacturer, obtained a new insight into 
costs, and the result was the raising of his prices and 
the steadying of the market. Mr. Maltby gave numer- 
ous other instances of the value of uniform cost ac- 
counting. He said this could not be obtained by sched- 
ules as it was the indirect cost which was hard to 
ascertain and which business men would not divulge in 
a public meeting. The most successful method is to 
use an outside non-manufacturer who goes to the mem- 
bers of the association much as doctor or lawyer 
would go in a professional capacity. Uniform cost ac- 
counting is not new and untried; it is past the ex- 
perimental stage. Through associations it can be 
achieved at small cost. Neither is it necessary to lose 
the figures and data which are the prized collection of 
many years. After closing his paper Mr. Maltby asked 
for questions from the floor and considerable discussion 
followed. 

Need of Aggressive Advertising Shown. 

President Lord made a few remarks in which he 
said that the lumbermen were waking up and develop- 


Some veneer is now made, but not 





B. W. LORD, OF DANVILLE, KY.; 
President National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association. 


ing new markets, fighting the use of substitutes and 
promoting the use of wood. In this connection he 
pointed out that no feature was more important than 
that of advertising. j 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Aésociation, Chicago, was the next 
speaker. He called the attention of the members to 
the daily column in the Chicago Herald dealing with 
the lumber market and asked that the veneer and 
panel men do all they can to codperate and make this 
column of real use to lumbermen. He was there to ask 
for an investment of £1,000 a year for five years. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association plans to 
start a department of trade extension, but will not start 
until $50,000 a year for five years is assured. Forty 
thousand dollars a year for five years is now assured 
and has beer raised largely by personal subscriptions of 
$1,000 each from lumbermen. The National Veneer & 
Panel Manufacturers’ Association was asked to sub- 
seribe $1,000 a year for five years toward defending 
its own business. 


Approves Expenditure for Trade Extension. 


J. T. Edwards, of the Medford Veneer Company, 
Medford, Wis., approved the subscribing of $1,000 
and moved that a special committee be appointed by 
the chair to take up with Mr. Kellogg the best way 
for raising the money. The motion was carried. 

The meeting adjourned to partake of a delicious 
buffet lunch which was served in the same room, after 
which the meeting was resumed. 

Traffic Problems Discussed. 

W. M. Hopkins, traffie specialist, Chicago, opened 
the afternoon session with a talk on ‘‘Traffie Prob- 
lems.’’ He pointed out that freight rates in the 
United States are like Topsy—they are not made but 
‘“‘orew.’’ After a rather comprehensive history of 
the freight rate struggle in this country he pointed out 
the necessity for associations. Today in the matter of 
classifications, commodities about which ample infor- 


mation has been furnished enjoy privileges which other 
commodities, although often entitled to it, do not have. 
This detailed information can not be furnished by in- 
dividuals but can be collected only by associations. 
Efficient transportation on fair terms is what is now 
demanded. The average business man of today can 
not interpret the railroad classifications and rates. 
More study of the transportation problem is required 
and for this codperation is absolutely essential. The 
business men of the United States pay annually to 
the railroads of the country $2,000,000,000. 

H. B. Sayle, of the Hoffman Bros.’ Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., heartily endorsed the remarks of Mr. 
Hopkins and said that classifications were especially 
important on the incoming product. Other speakers 
pointed out the importance of classifications, as it is 
often necessary to pay veneer rate on thin gum stock. 

President Lord emphasized again the need for facing 
these problems and the need of money with which to 
solve them. 

D. E. Kline, of Louisville, read an interesting paper 
on the history of the association. 


This Is Darkness Before Dawn. 

H. A. Wheeler, of Chicago, former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, vice presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company, gave an address 
which was full of optimism. He said he much pre- 
ferred the darkest hour which comes before dawn than 
the brightest hour which comes just before the night. 
He believes we are now in that darkest hour. After 
giving a thorough analysis of the evolution of Amer- 
ican business, in which he said that the evils which all 
recognized were not excusable but natural, he claimed 
we are now entering upon the brightest period of 
American business history. Nothing in the past has 
been undeserved and nothing has been unnatural. The 
abuses were the inevitable stages of growth; the 
superabundance of wealth and power had brought ar- 
rogance on the part of the business men and things 
could not go on as they were. Little by little the 
Government is coming to realize the right of business 
men to combine for true economy. The opinion that 
even forms of monopoly if properly regulated and 
watched may be for the best interests of the whole 
publie now begins to find toleration for the first time. 
Combination is beginning to be recognized as codpera- 
tion and if the benefits from codperation are properly 
distributed the opposition to it will disappear. Big 
business must safeguard the interests of its employees 
and of the publie and by so doing will gain the confi- 
dence of the public. This speech was greeted by hearty 
applause. 

The dinner which had been planned for the night of 
June 9 at the South Shore Country Club was held the 
night of June 8 at the Midway Gardens. A first class 
dinner was served and everybody enjoyed themselves 
to the full capacity. 


Some Changes in New Constitution. 

The new constitution of the association embodies 
some important changes. Article 3 provides that 
‘*Every bona fide jobber of veneer and panels in 
America who is of good repute for honesty and fair 
dealing shall be eligible to associate membership in 
this association provided, however, that no jobber shall 
be admitted unless he actually and habitually buys 
and selfs veneers and panels in his own name and 
maintains a warehouse and carries a substantial stock 
of veneer and panels therein. 

‘‘Every bona fide manufacturer or jobber of veneer 
or panel machinery, equipment or supplies who is of 
good repute for honesty and fair dealing shall: be 
eligible to associate membership in this association.’’ 

Six automatie committees are provided for in the 
constitution. These committees are as follows: 

1. Southern club or southern committee, consisting of all 
members in good standing manufacturing rotary cut veneer in 
southern territory where gum and other southern woods are 
native. 

2. Birch club or northern committee, comprising members 
in northern territory where birch and northern woods are 
native. 

3. The southeastern association or southeastern committee, 
consisting of all members manufacturing rotary cut veneer in 
the Southeast, including Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. ; un 

4. Central club or central committee, comprising members 
outside of other defined territories. 3 

5. The quartered oak club or committee, consisting of 
members manufacturing quartered oak. 

6. The panel club or panel committee, of members manu- 
facturing panels and tops. 

The constitution also provides for the meetings of 
these automatic committees and for the rules govern- 
ing them. 

The committee on trade extension was appointed by 
the president June 9. It consists of Chairman Walt 
G. Bass, of Nickey Bros. & Bass, Memphis, Tenn., D. 
FE. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, Louisville, 
Ky., and H. B. Sayle, of Hoffman Bros.’ Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. This committee will consider the matter 
of appropriating $1,000 a year for five years toward 
the trade extension department of the National Lum 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Wednesday was consumed in executive sessions of 
the subcommittees composing the National Veneer & 
’anel Manufacturers’ Association and no reports were 
made, 
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It is with a feeling of pride and honor that I extend 
to you the greetings of the officers and directors of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association at this, its 
eighteenth annual convention.. I desire to thank you 
gentlemen present for leaving your homes and your busi- 
ness and wending your way from all over the eastern 
part of the United States and some parts of Canada to 
this convention hall to join in the deliberations. 

Your attention should be called, and your apprecia- 
tion extended, to the executive committee, the board 
of managers and the rules committee for their loyalty 
and their active attention to all matters pertaining to 
association work during the last year. The executive 
committee and the rules committee have been called 
together in extraordinary sessions, all responding to 
the call to duty. At the midyear meeting of the board 
all were present but one—an unusual attendance. No 
one could have received more loyal, energetic and high 
grade support than that of your president. 

We have passed through probably the most discour- 
aging year to make money in that the members of this 
association have ever had. It would seem that we had 
reached a point where any change for the lumbermen 
would be for the better. It would seem that the sun 
of prosperity is slowly but surely rising, although 
there are many that do not look for a restoration of 
business prosperity until we have a reénactment of a 
protective tariff and legislation to remove the many 
harsh provisions in the present laws regarding busi- 
ness. Letting Canadian and British Columbia lumber 
into our country free and paying 7% percent export 
duty on all lumber shipped there in return is neither 
reciprocal or fair to American lumber manufacturers. 

Can it be said that we lumbermen with our 40,000 
sawmills, our 785,000 employees, our annual output 
amounting to $1,160,000,000—greater than that of any 
other industry in this country, should not be consid- 
ered in making up the laws of our land? Is it not 
time that we in this very old, very large and very honor- 
able business sat up and took notice? 

Your officers and directors have steadfastly main- 
tained the principles of this association and at the 
same time have endeavored to advance its best inter- 
ests. They have not overlooked the fact that it was 
vour expressed desire to avoid frequent changes of 
the association’s rules for grading lumber. 

During the last year the association has been so- 
licited to meet other large trade organizations that 
will probably lead to writing new history in the 
sphere of the lumber world. Early in the year we 
were called on by Robert W. Irwin, president of the 
Federation of Furniture & Fixture Manufacturers, to 
meet that organization in conference. In addressing 


us he said: 

We feel that as large purchasers of lumber we should have 
some part in, or rather be considered in the making of the rules 
which surround the purchase and sale of this product. We 
come to you in the spirit of constructive work. We are ex- 
tremely anxious as manufacturers to secure the establishment 
and maintenance of standard grades of hardwood lumber, 
grades that will not be changed from year to year. We are not 
coming to you with any idea of asking for anything that in 
any way fixes or limits the price of your product. What we 
want and what we ask of you is some working agreement 
whereby, when a set of rules are established, they can be 
maintained one year after another so that the experience we 
accumulate under our cost system in our factories will be avail- 
able from one year to another, and will not all be thrown in 


the air because of changes ia grades. 


You will recognize this as a high class, dignified re- 
quest from a great, big organization of splendid busi- 
ness men. Up to this time they had refused to use 
our authorized rules for inspection. Their representa- 
tives were met by our rules committee. The two com- 
mittees after a long conference agreed that the federa- 
tion would use our present rules for the inspection of 
lumber and that conferences concerning the rules 
should be prosecuted throughout the next year. 

Again, your officers and directors were requested 
to meet the representatives of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, with a view 
ef reconciling any differences between the two organi- 
zations and a hope that some common ground could be 
found whereby these two organizations could be amal- 
gamated and at the same time the interests of all be 
protected. These confereaces with these sister associa- 
tions were participated in by full committees repre- 
senting our association and by big and broad gage 
men representing their organizations. While the en- 
deavors to come to a mutual understanding with the 
manufacturers’ association were unsuccessful, a vastly 
better feeling now exists between the two organiza- 
tions than has apparently existed at any time past. I 
say to you with considerable forethought that the ex- 
istence of two rival hardwood organizations, antag- 
onistic in some respects, is detrimental to the best 
interests of the members of each. 


Constructive Codperation Urged. 


It is the expectation of your president, and probably 
of your other officers and directors, that common 
ground will be found for constructive codperation with 
the Federation of Furniture & Fixture Manufacturers, 
and the intense hope that common ground can be found 


* Address of president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, at its annual convention in Chicago, June 10, 


Co-operation Essential to Success. 





[By E. V. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, Pa.]* 


for the amalgamation of the now rival hardwood lum- 
ber associations, to the end that the interests of their 
members will be not only protected but enhanced and 
bettered. Pardon me for saying that both these organi: 
zations started out with the thought that we had 
hoofs and horns and wound up with the idea that ours 
is an association of class, with a simple desire to fur- 
ther the best interests of all in the hardwood lumber 
business. We need the federation for customers and 
there is nothing to be gained by fighting our brother 
lumbermen. 

It has been the privilege of your president and sec- 
retary to be invited to the meetings of many lumber 
trade organizations. It was also their privilege to 
attend and address the convention of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. They were received with enthusiastic cour- 
tesy and appreciation. The reception by the Wiscon- 
sin and northern Michigan people was extraordinary. 

I shall not usurp the privileges of the secretary or 
the chairmen of the various committees who have their 
annual reports to make. 





E. V. BABCOCK, PITTSBURGH, PA.; 
President National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


In 1910, at Louisville, Ky., at the thirteenth ann: 
convention, President Agler said: 

The primary object for the accomplishment of which ‘his 
organization was originally effected, as announced in its «on- 
stitution, is to promote the interests and protect the wel are 
of the hardwood trade. This statement of its purpose is 
sufficiently comprehensive _ to include all those having for 
their vocation the production and distribution of hardwood 
lumber; and this liberal attitude has been strictly adh red 
to at all times. 

He also said: 

Two duties yet remain for this association to discharg. in 
this connection. One is to maintain, without fiinching, its 
existing standards of inspection, and the other is to incrcase 
the efficiency of its inspection department, to the end (hat 
prompt, efficient and uniform service may be rendered by ihat 
department to any and all members of the association. 

Again, in June, 1912, at the fifteenth annual conven- 
tion in this city, President Diggins said: 

The law of supply and demand will always establish the 
price at which 1,000 feet of firsts and seconds, No. 1, No. 2 or 
No. 3 common, may be sold, and our only function is to say 
what shall constitute a thousand feet of firsts and seconds, No. 
1, No. 2 or No. 3 common, in the exchanges between the 
producer and wholesaler, or consumer. We should do this 
with a full realization of the fact that the real intrinsic worth 
of the lumber, and not our classification of it, will eventually 
determine the value of any grade we may describe and that if 
we raise or lower an existing standard a corresponding increase 
or decline in price must naturally follow such legislation. 

He also said: 

I confess that if I had to choose between the radicals and 
ultra-conservatives in this association I would unhesitatingly 
stand with the latter because a satisfactory business has heen 
and can still be successfully carried on under the existing 
rules, while experiments and untried theories are always of 
doubtful value, and many times prove detrimental to good 
business. 

In recently addressing the Federation of Furniture & 
Fixture Manufacturers at its convention in this city I 
used the statements of these two men, both having 
been potent factors in this organization and both hay- 
ing been called to the Great Beyond. These statements 
clearly set out the bed-rock principles on which this 
organization was founded and stands today. These 
statements were made by those distinguished members 
of this association, both of whom have been taken 
from our midst during the last year. I use them, feel- 
ing that they have a greater significance than any 
that I might coin. > 

Living up to those principles and seeking to co- 
operate with those to whom we sell our goods, to the 
end that such codperation will be more profitable to 
both parties, besides trying to reconcile the difference 
that exists between us and our sister hardwood organi- 
zation, constitutes our year’s work. The National 
Hardwood Lumber Association is today the largest 
and most prosperous lumber organization in the United 
States and renders its members a greater service than 
any lumber organization in this country. 





LUMBERMEN DISCUSS FOREIGN TRADE EXTENSION. 





Directors of Southern Pine Association Hear Reports of an Unparalleled Market Abroad— 
Confer With Creosoting Interests. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., June 7.—When the directors of the 
Southern Pine Association met in conference here June 
4 they united in a resolution to lend every effort toward 
the encouragement of the growing foreign movement 
of southern pine. 

The day was devoted largely to discussion of plans for 
both domestic and European trade extension. Statistics 
tell that lately there has been a favorable improvement 
in foreign demand for the wood, especially from Eng- 
land. The wood is requisitioned almost solely for creo- 
soting purposes, later to be used for railroad ties and 
for the reconstruction of bridges and other similar 
works destroyed during the rampage of war. 

W. H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, Bogalusa, La., who has investigated the possibili- 
ties for European trade thoroughly, told what an unpar- 
alleled market was open abroad for the American indus- 
try. He said that in addition to needs of pine for the 
above mentioned uses much is needed by the English 
Government for the army engineering corps in France 
for trench and defense construction, and also for the 
manufacture of all kinds of military and artillery con- 
veyances. ‘‘Export trade would be flourishing now if we 
could but get the bottoms to carry our wares across the 
water,’’ he said. ‘‘Only a few days ago I was in Gulf- 
port. In that port lay fourteen Swedish vessels, and 
each one was loading lumber with English destination 
to capacity.’’ 

The growing use by the American farmer of the silo 
was given as the principal cause for the increased domes- 
tic demand for yellow pine. Phil Gardiner, of Laurel, 
Miss., is authority for the statement that by fall Mis- 
sissippi alone will have doubled and perhaps trebled 
the number of silos within its borders that the State 
could boast of this spring. 

The next meeting of the directors will be held in 
Chicago July 14. 

Those present at this meeting were: Charles Keith, 
Kansas City; J. H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; P. 8. Gard- 
iner, Laurel, Miss.; W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa, La.; A. H. 


Ranney, Century, Fla.; W. T. Murray, Fordyce, Ark.; 
John H. Lucas; D. V. Dierks, Kansas City; T. L. L. 
Temple, Texarkana, Ark.; J. E. Rhodes, New Orleans; 
R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis.; Edward Hines, Chi- 
cago; Henry Schott, Kansas City; Dr. Herman Von 
Schrenk, St. Louis; F. P. Hamilton, New Orleans, and 
F. P. Riemers, Hammond, La. 

At this meeting the directors held an important 
conference with representatives of the creosoting iv- 
terests of the country and discussed plans for active 
codperation in the work of promoting the use of 
creosoted yellow pine paving blocks. Under the 
leadership of F. P. Hamilton as paving engineer the 
association has already actively inaugurated this 
work, and it is probable that an arrangement will be 
completed by the creosoting interests by which they 
will contribute toward the support of this movement 
and make it possible to enlarge the field force and 
effectiveness of the campaign. The final details of 
this plan have been referred to the paving committee 
of the association, consisting of John L. Kaul, Kaul 
Lumber Company, Birmingham, Ala.; S. E. Moreton, 
Homochitto Lumber Company, Bude, Miss., and W. S. 
Harlan, Jackson Lumber Company, Lockhart, la. 
This committee will hold a conference with the creo- 
soting people at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago on 
July 12, at which time it is expected that the details of 
the codperative arrangements will be adopted. ; 

The following representatives of leading creosoting 
plants were present at the conference held here: 
Phil. R. Smith, secretary and treasurer Ayer & Lord 
Tie Company, Chicago; R. 8. Manley, president Creo- 
soted Wood Block Paving Company, New Orleans; 
A. D. Watson, secretary and treasurer Chicago (rc0- 
soting Company, Chicago; A. B. Clements, vice presl 
dent United States Wood Preserving Company, ‘ew 
York; R. H. White, Southern Wood Preserving Cen 
pany, Atlanta, Ga.; R. J. Calder, secretary and treas- 
urer International Creosoting Company, Galves‘on, 
Tex.; S. R. Church, chief chemist Barrett Manufactur- 
ing Company, New York. 
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HARDWOOD MEN IN EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL. 


National Association Begins Enthusiastic Two-Day Session — Though Times Have Been 
Troublous Officers and Committees Make Optimistic Reports. 


e eighteenth annual convention of the National 
H:odwood Lumber Association opened for a two-days’ 
session at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Thursday morning, 
June 10. The meeting was called to order at 11 o’clock 
by President E. V. Babeock, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
delivered the opening address, to be found in full on page 
36 of this issue. 

‘his preamble to the business awaiting the members 
was followed by the reading of the report of the sec- 
yetury-treasurer, Frank F, Fish, of Chicago. His report 
is printed on page 1 and page 50 of this issue. 

On motion of F. S. Underhill, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
which was seconded and adopted, a committee of three 
on officers’ reports was appointed whose duty should be 
to report to the convention the result of their investiga- 
tious into the various reports of officers. F. S. Under- 
hill, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. von Platen, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; and W. E. Chamberlain, Boston, Mass., com- 
pose the committee, with Mr. Underhill as chairman. 

\ committee on general resolutions was appointed by 
President Babcock, composed of C. A. Goodman as chair- 
mau; Alexander Schmidt, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. V. Stim- 
son, Huntington, Ind., and E. A. Lang, of Chicago. 

The report of Secretary Fish was, upon his own sug- 
gestion, turned over to the committee on officers’ reports, 
for scrutiny. The committee on general resolutions was 
by unanimous vote instructed to prepare resolutions in 
memoriam of Fred A, Diggins and Oliver O. Agler, both 
ex-presidents of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, who have died since the last annual convention. 
These resolutions were ordered presented before the con- 
vention at Friday’s session, and J. M. Woods, of Cam- 
lridge, Mass., the presenter of the motion, was asked 
to draft the resolutions in collaboration with Earl Pal- 
mer, of Padueah, Ky., and Otis A. Felger, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Report of Inspection Rules Committee. 

The president then called for the report of Hugh 
McLean, of Buffalo, N. Y., chairman of the inspection 
rules committee, which was presented as follows: 


Your inspection rules commmittee begs leave to report that 
during the last year at the request of the executive committee 
we met a special committee from the Federation of Furniture 
Manufacturers with a view of working out a more satisfactory 
set of inspection rules with that organization. This federation 
is composed of several hundred manufacturers and includes the 
embhership of the following National organizations : 

National Association of Furniture Manufacturers, 

Central Bureau of Extension Table Manufacturers. 

National Bureau of Metal & Spring Bed Manufacturers. 

National Commercial Fixture Manufacturers’ Association. 
Naticnal Association of Upholstered Furniture Manufac- 








National Association of Chair Manufacturers. 

Parlor & Library Table Association. 

Manufacturers’ Cost Club. 

Parlor Frame Makers’ Association. 

Kitchen Cabinet Manufacturers’ Association. 

National Desk Manufacturers’ Association. 

The combined annual output of the Federation of Furniture 
Manufacturers exceeds $100,000,000 and the principal item 
ol raw material purchased by those comprising it is hardwood 
luluber. Its committee was made up as follows: George 
A. bueckstauff, chairman, Oshkosh, Wis.; John D. Spaulding, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; Frank Ackley, Chicago; E. K. Pritchett, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. H. Kinder, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

i National Hardwood Lumber Association was _ repre- 
d by the following members of the inspection rules com- 
mittce: Hugh McLean, chairman, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. W. 
lure, Memphis, Tenn. ; C. R. Mengel, Louisville, Ky.; A. R. 
Owen, Owen, Wis.; D. H. Day, Glen Haven, Mich.; G. Von 
Vinten, Boyne City, Mich.; C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis. ; 
. Kenas, St. Louis, Mo. ; Theodore Fathauer, Chicago, Il. ; 

Walker, Boston, Mass. ; Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle, 
Ind.; E. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ter going into the various rules quite fully, it was decided 

n the afternoon that it would be impossible to reach an 

nent upon final changes in time to submit the recom- 
‘dations to a vote of this membership at our annual meet- 
this year for, as you are aware, under our by-laws all 
I) rosed changes must be in the hands of the membership 

‘ss than thirty days before an annual meeting. The 
Wing resolution was then adopted: 

Resolved, That pursuant to the request of the inspection 

es committee of the Federation of Furniture Manufac- 

‘ers the National Hardwood Lumber Association ap- 

int a special commmittee of five for the purpose of 
uferring with a committee of like number representing 
ic Federation of Furniture Manufacturers on the sub- 

‘t of inspection rules, and to conduct such test inspec- 
ols as may be mutually decided upon; the object of 
ch conference being to endeavor to harmonize as far as 
ssible such differences as may be found to exist and to 
‘ing about closer codperation between the organizations 
presented ; and be it further 

Resolved, That this action is taken in consideration 
at the Federation of Furniture Manufacturers will 
‘cept the present standard of inspection of the National 
ardwood Lumber Association as the basis for inspection 
util final report of the joint committee is rendered. 


Fiture Meeting Decided Upon to Conclude Conferences. 
‘wing to the absence in the South of Robert W. Irwin, 
ident of the Federation of Furniture Manufacturers, the 

: ial committee to represent that association was not 

i inted until May 1. Your committee met with it yesterday 

he association headquarters and by mutual agreement it 

; decided to call another meeting in the near future, at 
ch time some definite action will probably be decided upon. 
‘t the meeting yesterday the fact was made plain that a 
+¢ Majority of manufacturers of furniture and kindred lines 
_ the necessity for the establishment of a grade of “selects” 
eee this connection your committee reports a very popular 
‘ rapidly growing demand on the part of many of its mem- 
‘, @S well as the consumers, for a “select” grade to be 


In 
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added to our present inspection rules. It is the belief of your 
committee that a rule governing selects will be drawn and 
submitted during the coming year and voted upon at our an- 
nual meeting next year. As you are aware we have this 
grade of selects in poplar at the present time which appears 
to be practical and working very satisfactorily, and thus far 
no reasons have been presented to your rules committee why a 
similar rule governing all hardwoods would not be practicable 
and acceptable to the manufacturers and dealers composing 
this association. 

Under instructions from the executive committee the inspec- 
tion rules committee met in Chicago on March 23, at which 
time certain recommendations were submitted by the executive 
committee pertaining to changes in inspection rules that 
have the support of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 


of the United States. Your committee after deliberating 
for one day decided that owing to generally unsatis- 


factory business conditions now existing the time was inop- 
portune for voting upon these changes, and the resolution 
embodied in this report which was adopted at our meeting 
with the Federation of Furniture Manufacturers had some 
bearing upon this decision as your committee felt it could not 
consistently recommend any changes in the present rules, not 
only on account of objections from our own membership, but 
because such action might be unfavorably regarded by the 
Federation of Furniture Manufacturers, who had pledged 
themselves to abide by our present standard until some plan 
could be formulated that would cover their requirements more 
fully. 

During the year your committee has been greatly impressed 
by the practically unanimous sentiment on the part of the 
membership from all sections for stability in inspection rules, 
and along this line it will, perhaps, be interesting to you to 
know that the primary object of the Federation of Furniture 
Manufacturers in requesting these conferences with the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association is to agree upon a set 
of inspection rales that will be permanent and not subject to 
change from year to year. 

All of the conferences referred to indicate clearly that 
substantial progress has been made toward the establishment 





JAMES E. STARK, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. ; 
Chairman of Overweight Claims Committee. 


of uniform inspection rules, universally recognized by all 
branches of the trade, and it is the opinion as well as the 
earnest wish of your committee that negotiations already 
under way with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association will 
result in bringing all hardwood lumbermen into one associ- 
ation, which will mean one standard of inspection, one set of 
inspection rules and absolute harmony throughout all branches 
of the hardwood lumber industry. 


D. F. Clark, of Toronto, Ont., moved that the report 
be approved and the motion carried. 


Report of Overweight Claims Committee. 


James E. Stark, of Memphis, Tenn., chairman of the 
overweight claims committee, was unable to attend the 
convention. He has written a letter to Secretary Fish 
containing his report, which was read, as follows: 

In regard to the report of the committee of which I am 
chairman wish to state that there has been nothing for 
this committee to do during the last year, for the reason 
that in prior years the subject for which this committee 
was appointed was gone into very thoroughly, and resulted 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission taking recognition 
of the injustice that was done the shippers in the incorrect 
weighing of cars by the railroad companies, and after 
giving a hearing to both the shippers and railroad com- 
panies the commission ordered the latter to install such 
standard scales and to take such prevention as to avoid a 
variation in the weighing of cars, so that now there is no 
further work for this committee to do. 

I think, however, that it would be well for the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association to retain a committee which 
might be styled a ‘‘traffic committee,” and which could be 
used in the future for this as well as any other subject that 
might be referred to it pertaining to lumber transporta- 
tion. A committee such as this would act as a safety 
valve as pertaining to the relations of the lumber shippers 
and the transportation companies, and on any matter that 
relates to transportation they could take proper action. 


Referring to Mr. Stark’s report, Secretary Fish said: 
We had forwarded from Mr. Stark some of the papers 


of the United States Department of Agriculture, Forest Serv- 
ice Department. You may be aware of the sending out of 





general letters to. lumbermen and lumber organizations 
bringing out prominently these three questions: 


1. To what extent should the market value of lumber 
be considered in fixing freight rates? 
2. To what extent 


xt should freight rates differ on 
rough lumber, finished lumber and factory products 


such as boxes, sash and doors ete? 
3. Are freights lower on low grades than on the 

upper grades of lumber practicable or desirable, and 

how should they be determined ? ; 

Following the reading of James BE. Stark’s letter yester- 
day the board of directors voted that the appointment of a 
traffic committee was desirable, and President Babcock has 
appointed that committee, with A. Fletcher Marsh, of Chi- 
cago, as chairman. Mr. Marsh has been active in the work 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago and is closely 
in touch with the situation and fortunately for us he is 
with us today and has consented to prepare a paper on this 
subject at this time. 


Report of Traffic Committee. 


Mr. Marsh read his address on traffic conditions, 
which follows: 


The directors of your association have considered the 
matter of appointing a traffic committee because they be- 
lieve—and I know you gentlemen will agree—that codpera- 
tion in traffic affairs should be the policy of this association 
just as much as coéperation in other lines of industry. 


Influence of Lumber Industry. Ad 

Traffic interests and the lumber industry have too long 
been in conflict; they have been too far apart, and must 
now be made better to understand each other. The time 
has come when we, as an association, must take up these 
matters so that members of the National Hardwood Associa- 
tion, although separated over the entire country, can, and 
must, make their influence felt throughout the entire nation. 

There are in this connection two matters which should 
be mentioned today—two matters of vital concern to our 
future mutual interests: First, the question of the rail- 
roads’ present methods of putting into effect new lumber or 
forest product rates, and second, the matter of lumber 
classification which is now being considered by the Forest 
Service as well as by the carriers. 

Codperating with Carriers. 

As regards the present manner of putting new rates into 
effect: The railroads of the United States today, with 
forest products as well as with all other commodities, have 
been slowly but surely ‘slipping into effect’ new rates, 
many of which have been detrimental to the hardwood lum- 
bermen. This means that rates often become effective that 
should never have been published and some of which would 
not have been published had the carriers fully understood 
the conditions. As a result action is often necessary before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, causing much ill feel 
ing and unnecessary expense. Instead of this old barbaric 
method why would it not be better for the carriers to 
consult with the lumbermen before putting rates into effect, 
explaining the necessities and receiving suggestions? Some 
of the livest railroad men are today considering such action 
and are just awaiting the firm moral support of such an 
association as ours before putting it into effect. We can 
do much to bring this closer harmony about and possibly 
in place of needing a traffic bureau to fight rates that have 
been put into effect we can appoint a committee to confer 
with the carriers on contemplated new changes affecting 
our own business. 

The day of harmony has come and the day of useless 
fighting and opposition to those with whom you work should 
have passed. If we, as hardwood lumbermen, want to help 
our own business, as well as the business of the nation, we 
have a great opportunity right before us. With the lumber 
industry shipping next to the largest tonnage in the country, 
should we not make our influence felt and make it an 
influence for better business relationship instead of continual 
misunderstanding ? 

Lumber Classification. 

Many of our members have undoubtedly already received 
from the Forest Service at Washington a letter inquiring 
as to the influence of freight rates on the lumber industry, 
placing especial emphasis on the question as to whether 
there should be different rates on rough and dressed lumber 
as well as on forest products which have been further 
manufactured, such as sash and doors, boxes, ete. This 
matter is of further importance in that the carriers repre- 
senting practically all of the hardwood territory are now 
in session in this city-considering changes in lumber classi- 
fication in an endeavor to make them uniform throughout 
the country. The carriers are very soon to have their 
recommendations ready and want to be able to present their 
case to a group of lumbermen who will be a unit in their 
belief as to classification. 

The complexity of the lumber industry, stretching as it 
does over the entire country, makes it a very difficult task 
to codrdinate these necessarily different ideas. But to make 
any valuable suggestions it will be necessary that our asso- 
ciation at least thoroughly understand the matter and 
give the subject its very thoughtful consideration. We do 
not want to take the action of any other association as our 
guide, nor do we want to attempt to force through any 
superficial opinions. 

The questions asked by the Forest Service are: 

1. To what extent should the market value of lumber be 
considered in fixing freight charges? 

2. To what extent should freight rates differ on rough 
lumber, finished lumber and factory products, such as boxes, 
sash, doors etc? 

8. Are freight rates lower on low grades than on upper 
grades of lumber practicable or desirable, and how should 
they be determined? 

These questions, which are not only of theoretical value 
but are coming to be a big factor in our future business, 
must be gone into very deeply. If there were ever two 
sides to any question there are two sides to this discussion 
of the application of rough and dressed rates. 

If a traffic committee of the association is appointed, it 
should at once be able to get into touch with each of you 
individually to get your views on this subject, discuss it 
with you, give you the benefit of its views and finally come 
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to a point where we could evolve a new classification which 
would allow us, as lumbermen, to practice closer utilization 
of our forest lands, to make the very most out of every log 
and to ship our forest products in such a manner as to 
take advantage of the lowest possible rate, but at the same 
time give the railroads their deserved earning, and thus 
eventually give the consumer, as well as the lumbermen, the 
benefit of the new classification. Such a task should come 
before your traffic committee, should one be appointed, to 
represent your association as it should be represented. 

Your traffic committee, gentlemen, will make mistakes 
may make many of them—but I feel that it is better to lead 
and make some mistakes rather than not to lead at all. If 
you members will coéperate you can be sure that your 
committee will do the leading. 

Report of Transportation Committee. 

The report of the transportation committee was to 
have been made by Emil Guenther, chairman, but 
owing to his unavoidable absence, as explained in his 
letter which follows, the report was read by F. 8. 
Underhill. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1915. 
FRANK F. Fisu, Sec’y-Treas., 
The National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Chicago. 

Dear Mr. Fish: Enclosed please find my report. I en- 
close you the amendment which will have to be inserted; 
therefore, will you kindly make the necessary copies and 
forward them to the various papers. 

I regret exceedingly that I will not be able to be present 
and as usual request my friend, Mr. Underhill, to read it 
in my place, as I understand he will be there. 

I also note with great regret the death of our good friend 
Oliver C. Agler and am sorry that I will not be able to 
express my sincere regrets of his loss on the floor of the 
convention. 


May 31, 


EMIL GUENTHER, 
Chairman Transportation National Hardwood 


Lumber Association. 


Committee, 


The report of the transportation committee as pre- 
pared by Chairman Guenther is as follows: 

As stated in our report of last year it is gratifying to your 
committee to know it is very evident that from year to year 
a better understanding seems to prevail between our members 
and the railroad companies from the fact that very few com- 
plaints have been received and your committee therefore 
believes continued codperation will accomplish a great deal. 

A communication was received recently from one of our 
members in reference to demurrage charges. As stated in our 
former reports, according to the rules of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the railroad companies are compelled to 
collect all demurrage charges, but on the other hand if it can 
be shown that an error has been made a refund can be 
obtained. It is therefore of great importance to keep a strict 
account of the arrival of the cars and the time when they are 
unloaded. 

The committee further desires to call attention to the im- 
portance of sealing cars when shipments are made and the 
examination of them when they arrive at their destination in 
order to prove their actual contents ; 
tion regarding the weight. 

One of the most important decisions rendered of late is 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate com- 
meree,’ approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” approved June 29, 1906. It reads as follows: 

“That any common carrier, railroad, or transportation com- 
pany receiving property fer transportation from a point in 
one State to a point in another State shall issue a receipt or 
t bill of lading therefor, and shall be liable to the lawful 
holder thereof for any loss, damage or injury to such prop- 
erty caused by it or by any common carrier, railroad, or 
transportation company to which such property may be deliv- 
ered, or over whose line or lines such property may pass, 
and no contract, receipt, rule, or regulation shall exempt 
such common carrier, railroad, or transportation company 
irom the liability hereby imposed: Provided, That nothing in 
this section shall deprive any holder of-such receipt or bill 
of lading of any remedy or right of action which he has 
under existing law; and the same is hereby amended so as 
to read as follows: 

How New Amendment Reads. 

“That any common carricr, railroad or transportation 
company subject to the provisions of this act receiving 
property for transportation from a point in one State or 
territory or the District of Columbia to a point in another 
State, territory, District of Columbia, or from any point in 
the United States to a point in an adjacent foreign country 
shall issue a receipt or bill of lading therefor, and shall be 
liable to the lawful holder thereof for any loss, damage, or 
injury to such property caused by it or by any common 
carrier, railroad, or transportation company, to which such 
property may be delivered or over whose line or lines such 
property may pass within the United States or within an 
adjacent foreign country when transported on a through bill 
of lading ; and no contract, receipt, rule, regulation, or other 
limitation of any character whatsoever, shall exempt such 
common carrier, railroad, or transportation company from the 
liability hereby imposed; and any such common carrier, rail- 
road, or transportation company so receiving property for 
transportation from a point in one State, territory, or the 
District of Columbia to a point in another State or territory, 
or from a point in a State or territory to a point in the 
District of Columbia, or from any point in the United States 
to a point in an adjacent foreign country, or for transporta- 
tion wholly within a territory shall be liable to the lawful 
holder of said receipt or bill of lading or to any party entitled 
to recover thereon, whether such receipt or bill of lading has 
been issued or not, for the full actual loss, damage, or injury 
to such property caused by it or by any such common carrier, 
railroad, or transportation company to which such property 
may be delivered or over whose line or lines such property 
may pass within the United States or within an adjacent 
foreign country when transported on a through bill of lading 
notwithstanding any limitation of liability or limitation of 
the amount of recovery or representation or agreement as to 
value in any such receipt or bill of lading, or in any contract, 
rule, regulation, or in any tariff filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: and any such limitation without 
respect to the manner or form in which it is sought to be 
ade is hereby declared to be unlawful and void: Provided, 
however, that if the goods are hidden from view by wrapping, 
boxing or other means, and the carrier is not notified as to 
the character of the goods, the earrier may require the 
shipper to state specifically in writing the value of the goods, 
and the carrier shall not be liable beyond the amount so 
specifically stated, in which case the Interstate Commerce 
Commission May establish and maintain rates for transporta- 
tion dependent upon the yalue of the property shipped as 





also in case of any ques- 


specifically stated in writing by the shipper. Such rates shall 
be published as are other rate schedules: Provided, further, 
that nothing in this section shall deprive any holder of such 
receipt or bill of lading of any remedy or right of action 
which he has under the existing law; Provided, further, that 
it shall be unlawful for any such common carrier to provide 
by rule, contract, regulation, or otherwise a shorter period 
for giving notice of claims than ninety days and for the filing 
of claims for a shorter period than four months, and for the 
institution of suits in less than two years: Provided, however, 
that if the loss, damage, or injury complained of was due to de- 
lay or damage while being loaded or unloaded, or damaged in 
transit by carelessness or negligence, then no notice of claim 
nor filing of claim shall be required as a condition precedent 
vo recovery. 

“Sec. 2. That this act shal] take effect and be in force 
from ninety days after its passage. 

“Approved March 4, 1913.” 

A cordial invitation was extended to the visiting lum- 
bermen by George Pope, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, through Secretary Fish, to 
‘‘make themselves at home’’ at the association’s com- 
fortable clubrooms, fourth floor of the Lumber Ex- 
change Building. 

Reeess was taken at 2 p. m., which was spent at 
luncheon at the elubrooms of the Lumbermen’s Agso- 
ciation. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 

There was a remarkably good attendance at the 
afternoon session drawn out by the chairman’s an- 
nouncement of some special treats in store in the form 
of addresses. The report of the committee on offi- 
cers’ reports was, however, first called for, and was 
read as follows: 

Your committee on officers’ reports recommends the un- 
qualified approval of the reports submitted, and the hearty 
endorsement of the entire administration of the last year. 
Your committee deems that the report of the secretary upon 
the work of the inspection bureau justifies an expression of 
commendation from the association. 

The conferences held by the officers of our association with 
the representatives of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ: 
tion of the United States and with the committees representing 
the Federation of Furniture & Fixture Manufacturers, we 








HARRY A. WHEELER, OF CHICAGO, ILL. ; 

Who Spoke on “Coéperation vs. Competition.” 
commend, and trust that they are an indication of greater 
cooperation in the future on the part of all hardwood lumber- 
men and hardwood users. 

We recommend that the convention assure the officers of 
their willingness to entrust to their wise consideration such 
further negotiations with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation as they may deem proper; and 

WHEREAS, the conferences held during the last year have 
already brought forth such evidences of harmony and a 
fair-minded effort for unity between the Federation of Furni- 
ture & Fixture Manufacturers and our association, therefore, 
be it 
_ Resolved, that we recommend that the incoming administra- 
tion proceed as vigorously as possible with the work already 
begun in a sincere effort to bring about, if possible, a har- 
monious and practical solution of the problem in hand. 

Cooperation vs. Competition. 

Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, was then introduced 
by the chairman in words glowingly describing his 
services in business and community promotion. Mr. 
Wheeler announced his subject as ‘‘Combination and 
Cooperation,’’ but by reference to the program cor- 
rected this to read ‘‘Codperation vs. Competition.’’ 
The speaker sketched in an able way the development 
of competition from individualistic effort to associa- 
tion in partnerships and then in corporations. The 
tendency of individualistic competition was toward 
excess and the element of personal bitterness largely 
entered because in a one-man business the welfare of 
the business and the owner are inseparably associated. 
To some extent this personal element was made less 
direct with the advent of the corporation, and yet in 
other respects competition was even worse than before. 
The next struggle to improve methods came through 
combinations, and yet there competition was. still 
harmful, and particularly competition between the 
combination and independents. The speaker then pro- 
ceeded to summarize those business forees that are 
coming to the front at the present time in an effort, 
as he stated it, to determine whether we are at the 
doorway of a dark period or at the gateway of a 
brighter era. 

The speaker then took up the subject of legisla- 
tive control of competition, and paid his respects 
to the Sherman law: 





From the Sherman law we have learned one lesson which 
we could well have learned from the beginning, from the 
very first day that we found competition in forces When 


new conditions are introduced by legislation your business 


organizations will grow at once to the new conditions froin 
one phase to another, and perhaps a worse phase. The eyiis 
which have been associated with competition will appoir 
again only in a different form. No legislation can hope io 
reinstate for any length of time an uneconomic and wroneg!,)| 
situation, When this administration first came into power it 
was said they were going to reinstate competition where 
coéperative combinations had been in existence. They wore 
going to see to it that there was a fair competitive chance in 
all lines of business. That has not been done. The divisi 
of our great corporations into smaller units has had but a 
single effect. Prices have risen higher and profits have risen, 
The answer is not in the division or dissolution of the grout 
corporations, but by business codperation through organiza- 
tion such as you have here, where economic law will he 
obeyed and there will be unity of interest between manut:c- 
turers and producers and those through whom the product is 
distributed. Out of it all I gain encouragement; through 
this period of depression and condemnation we may feel that 
they were the channels in the bringing to pass a better cra, 
It might have been made easier for business and there mizit 
have been less conflict, and yet I am persuaded the ultimate 
end would not have been reached by another channel or that 
business could have been led out of old conditions into new 
ones where it could have secured the same character of 
recognition. mee ; ; 

This is the cause of my optimism that business has positively 
reached new ground from which we may easily discover 
brighter days ahead. 

Assurance of Prosperity to Come. 

The speaker stated that this might not perhaps be 
observable in the present conditions of the individual 
business of those men before him but there were 
other things to be considered in business than the 
condition of stocks, orders or collections. In order 
to judge the present situation or the possibilities of 
the future it is necessary to have the far view in 
order to see how far we have come along the path 
and what point we have reached that gives us suc- 
cessful assurance of prosperity in the days that are 
to come. : 

As one significant fact the speaker mentioned that 
we have reached a new understanding regarding trans- 
portation and the duties of common carriers. When 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was first formed 
the railroad men of the country were not in sym- 
pathy with its objects. They understand now that 
many of its activities are beneficial to them, although 
in some other respects it has laid strict limitations 
upon them. At least the common carrier has come 
to recognize that its interests lie absolutely in per- 
forming the functions of a common carrier to the 
public in the interest of the public and that alone. 
He related an instance which had come recently under 
his observation in Nebraska where five leading rail- 
road officials of the State met with the legislature and 
detailed the need of the railroads for more revenue 
and the purposes of improvement and of improved 
service for which they were needed. These railroad 
men said: ‘‘If you will give us these additional 
revenues we will improve our roads within your 
State and bring in additional cars to serve you. If 
you do not give the increase to us we will have to 
give you the best service that we can without it.’’ 
The speaker stated that twenty or even ten years ago 
the narration of such an incident would be met with 
ineredulity. He stated that the pubiic-be-damned at- 
titude has gone and gone forever. 

Another hopeful sign, he said, was that business had 
outridden the storm of popular condemnation. He con- 
tinued: 

A few months ago magazines were filled with articles at- 
tacking business that had no right to be attacked and writers 
were paid large sums of money for their articles catering to 
this supposed attitude of the popular mind. Look at the daily 
newspapers of today and you will find very little of this spirit 
reflected. The public is now imbued with the spirit of con- 
structiveness and helpfulness. ‘The country as a whole is com- 
ing to the absolute conviction that business must be built up: 
that the only prosperity that can come to us as a nation Is 
through our business enterprises. 

One of the hopeful signs is that the Federal Government 
has recently shown a willingness to counsel with business men. 
When the present administration came into power the Presi- 
dent admitted that he had no busines straining and no business 
experience ; members of his cabinet were disinclined to counsel 
very much with business men, and we could not find entrance 
into the White House for counsel upon great economic subjects 
which were of vital interest. Congress was not willing to give 
much time to business subjects, and a senator or congressman 
found in close consultation with a big business man in any 
part of Washington was an object of suspicion. — : vs 

Very recently I have spent a good deal of time in Washing- 
ton, and the most striking thing that comes to me is the fact 
that business occupies an absolutely: new position in the Fed- 
eral cabinet; that business men are welcome to the White 
Ifouse and in the deliberations of the House and Senate when 
in session. Business now stands where it should stand in the 
eyes of the Federal Government. 


Codperation of Public Sought. 


Upon the subject of competition the speaker quoted 
a cabinet officer at a recent banquet in Washington 
as follows: 

I admit that it was considered possible to legislate compcti- 
tion into effect in this country. I am not speaking for the 
administration, and I do not know that as a whole the admin- 
istration should go as far as I will go, but I have always 
found competition, unregulated and unrestrained, to be even 
more dangerous than combination when regulated. 

In the view of the speaker, therefore, the next step 
was to secure a condition of the public mind whereby 
codperative effort (for the word ‘‘combination’’ 15 
still distasteful to the public) may find a place 1n the 
law under wise and proper supervision. This was one 
of the things which he predicted for the newer and 
brighter day. ; 

This subject naturally led the speaker to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. He had heard it said tliat 
this commission and the Federal Reserve Board had 
both been given larger powers than had before been 
bestowed upon any body. He believed that this was 
true as to the Federal Reserve Board; but the Federal 
Trade Commission has as yet not been able to gain 
a fair understanding of its own powers. For reasons 
which the speaker cited they obviously are not les!s 
lative, not judicial, and not executive. The only }0% 
sible conclusion is that they are merely administta- 
tive under the supervision of all three of the aga 
branches of government. This gives them practically 
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no constitutional position and greatly limits the use- 
fulness of the commission. 

The, speaker paid his respects to the new Federal 
oserve banking system which he stated had placed 
the banking of the country upon a sound basis. It 
was no longer possible. for a banker’s panic to occur. 
i, might perhaps be possible for a commercial panic 
to oceur resulting from overproduction. Up to a year 
avo the principle of basing credits and currency upon 
nercantile assets had never obtained recognition. It 
was a basie principle of the new system, and essen- 
tinlly sound. Our system could not be adapted from 
anv financial conditions to be found in Germany or 
krance or England. It was necessary to construct it 
as a whole to fit our own individual needs; and while 
the law is not perfect the speaker considered it much 
more nearly perfect than we had any right to expect 
«1 new law could be which entirely departed from 
old established standards. Such defeets as remain 
in it ean easily be cured by amendment, as the need 
appears. 7 " 

In closing the speaker referred to a saying of 
Benjamin Franklin to the effect that the multitude 
is generally more apt to be guided to the right by the 
lessons of hard experience than it is to be kept from 
voing wrong by reason. This principle, he said, ap- 
plied alike in business and finance. Business has 
passed through a period when it has been down in the 
depths of despair, when its reputation has been at 
stake, and it found no bright spots on the horizon. 

if | knew of any better nation than the United States, with 
any better Government or people or laws, I would be wise 
to zo there, If I could conceive of a better time than that in 
which I live I would hope that my life would be extended 
until I could enjoy its benefits. But I can find no better land, 
no better Government, no better people, no better laws, no 
better time. Having passed through our period of depression 
and turmoil to where ahead of us lies the path where the sun 
of the new prosperity will presently rise, let’s stay here, take 
the seasons as they come and make the most of them. Let’s 
find our way as best we may through the darkness and mire, 
absolutely assured that this Government and people are the 
hest on earth, and that we ourselves are fortunate to be living 
at this time. ’ 

Closer Codperation Between Buyer and Seller. 

The chair then introduced Robert W. Irwin, presi- 
dent of the Federation of Furniture Manufacturers, 
whose address was listened to with close interest and 
was punctuated at intervals with hearty applause of 
the telling points. After stating his embarrassment 
at following such an able speaker as Mr. Wheeler, 
he said: 

I want to endorse what Mr. Wheeler said about the better 
attitude toward business, and especially on the part of the 
Government. And why have we entree there today? They did 
ull they could to kill business, and now they are trying to 
nurse it back to life again, and they still have to use certified 
milk. 

The value of better codperation between buyer and 
seller I am sure is appreciated by this gathering. We 
have reached a time in our business history when I be- 
lieve that the true value of codperation is understood 
and appreciated as it never has been in the past. I do 
not say that the day of individualism is gone; that there 
is no longer a place in our business world for the strong 
individual who maps out his policies along new lines 
Without much reference to forms and methods that have 
heretofore been accepted. We have not reached the 
stage, and I do not believe that we ever will, where we 
ure ready to accept the socialistic theory of codperative 
efficiency at the expense of individual initiative. But we 
have reached a time when no business man is justified 
or can find it beneficial to shut himself up within the 
four walls of his own business and do justice either to 
himself or to his institution. 

The Meaning of Codperation. 

Why are you gathered here today under this splendid 
organization that you have built up? Why have the 
furniture manufacturers of this country maintained their 
organizations all these years at a very large expense and 
have within a year joined together in one federation? 
\Why has practically every industry in this country formed 
its association? It is to coédperate with the others in 
the same line for the common good of all. Now what 
does codperation mean? It means the association of a 
number of men for their common benefit. It is not a 
philanthropic or humanitarian movement. It is selfish 
in its ends. It is gaining in favor among our business 
men because in every line it has been found that many 
of the trade problems could not be solved or adjusted 
unless the men in that line were willing to lay aside for 
the time being at least, the thought that every com- 
pelitor was an enemy, and were willing to join with 
each other to better the conditions within their industry. 
Mach line has had its own problems to solve. You 
probably could not find in any two lines of endeavor 
problems that are identical, yet in the main they are 
lite similar. They generally cover credits, transporta- 
ion, trade abuses, and standardization of methods of 
ing business. 

Your organization, as I understand it, has had as one 
of its basic problems the standardization of grade rules 
for your product. I am sure ‘there is not a lumberman 

lumber buyer in this country but what will say that 
‘iis movement has been of untold benefit to both the 

oducers and the consumers. 

Now I am here today to urge you to carry this work of 
voperation to a further degree; to urge not only the 
‘iue of codperation among ourselves, but of codperation 

ith those to whom you sell your product. Some of the 

‘atest examples of the abolition of trade abuses can 

shown as the result of codperation between buyer and 

lier, 

Ve have within the furniture industry from ten to 
‘velve different organizations, taking iti practically every 

© of furniture under its various classifications, such as 

se goods, chairs, upholstered goods, extension tables, 

‘rary and parlor tables, parlor frames, etc. Most of these 
©Sanizations have been in existence for years. These 

sociations have done splendid work. They have suc- 
‘ceded in standardizing methods to a remarkable degree 
‘ut they found that many of their problems could not be 
svtisfactorily handled because they had no means of co- 
‘peration with the other lines whose interests were 
} lentical with their own. The inevitable happened. 
‘hese men who realized so fully the value of codperation 
were not going to stop short of getting the maximum 
800d from that work. So about a year ago they formed 








the Federation of Furniture Manufacturers—an associa- 
tion of associations—taking in practically every line that 
can be classed as household furniture. This organiza- 
tion I have the honor to be president of, and it is in 
that capacity that I appear before you today. 

In endeavoring to make clear to you the situation as | 
see it and to impress upon you the value of a greater 
degree of codperation than has heretofore existed with 
at least one branch of your customers, I may feel called 
upon to say some things that some of you will not like. 
I am going to say to you frankly that the furniture manu- 
facturers of this country feel that you have in the past 
laid down the rules governing the sale of your product 
in rather an arbitrary manner. They feel that their in- 
terests which are really identical with your own were 
not given the proper consideration. Now do not mis- 
understand me. I do not say that you intended to act 
in an unfair manner, but the failure to meet their ideas, 
or to give what they thought to be proper considera- 
tion to them, probably due entirely to the lack of a clear- 
ing house for exchanging views, gave rise to the feeling 
that existed. Furthermore, they feel that your standar- 
dization of grades has not gone far enough, that you 
yourselves do not do all that could be done to make your 
grades standard. With this feeling existing, it was no 
wonder that one of the first problems to be taken up by 
the federation was the problem of lumber grading rules. 
We felt that conditions were not as they should be and 
we decided that the way to correct those conditions was 
to go to the lumber manufacturers, through their organi- 
zation, and to lay our case before them. I asked your 
president, Mr. Babcock, if your execeutive committee 
would be willing to discuss this question with a com- 
mittee from our organization and to this suggestion he 
readily assented. As a result a number of conferences 
have been held and I have no doubt but what we will! 
come to an agreement upon all points in question. 


Position of Furniture Manufacturers. 


I do not want to argue our case before this convention 
while we still have the negotiations on with a commit- 
tee representing this organization, but I am sure it will 
not be improper, at this time, for me to state our posi- 
tion. 

Our committee went before your organization to ask, 
first, for some changes in the grading rules; to make your 
standard grades better applicable to our requirements. 
It seems to me that this is a question upon which we 
should have little difficulty in getting together. Your 
interest in arranging your grades must be to make them 
so that they will be best suited to your customers’ re- 
quirements. The less the waste in working, the more 
the consumer can afford to pay. To make a buyer take 
in a certain grade, stock which he cannot economically 
use, benefits no one. Supply and demand, together with 
the cost of production, regulate the value of your product 
as well as ours, and you gain nothing in the end by 
crowding down a grade. Possibly there is a temporary 
gain, but your competitor soon discovers that he can 
sell the grade a little cheaper because it is a little 
lower and supply and demand again regulate the price. 
We ask nothing that will have a tendency to lower 
your price; but most of all, what we want is stability to 
the rules, letting the prices take care of the increasing 
cost of production. We want stability so that our factory 
experiences on cutting waste will be of value to us and 
not make it necessary for us to abandon valuable data 
every little while because the rules are changed. ° 

I said that the furniture men feel that you do not do 
all that you can to make your own rules standard. In 
making this statement I am not referring to the work of 
your organization unless it is not doing all that could 
be done to abolish certain practices that prevail in the 
lumber business. Your book of rules specifies, for ex- 
ample, what shall constitute the different grades, but 
you will agree with me that large quantities are shipped 
every day that do not conform to those specifications. I 
know that it does not carry a National certificate unless 
it does conform, but nevertheless the manipulation of 
grades is one of the curses in your business and it is in 
the interest of every manufacturer and jobber, who 
wants to do his business upon a right basis, to bend every 
effort to eradicate this practice. 

In making the statement that there is a large amount 
of manipulation in grades going on in the lumber busi- 
ness, I am presenting no indictment that you have not 
heard many times before from members of your own 
fraternity, for I have seen statements of this kind pub- 
lished in your own magazines. I am not here to say to 
what extent this practice prevails, but I am here to say 
that you should lend every assistance to any plan that 
will do away with it. 

Where the Blame Lies. 


I am not blaming the lumbermen any more than I 
blame the buyer for this practice, for it has been made 
necessary to a very large degree by the ignorance of 
the buyer; that ignorance which generally means that 
the buyer does not know what grade of lumber he really 
needs has made it necessary for the seller to mix the 
grades in order to get the business. Such practices, 
gentlemen, make a place for the unscrupulous man and 
that kind of a man is bad for any business. This prac- 
tice should be frowned upon, first, because it is not an 
honest one, and second, because it is not in keeping with 
the general business standards of today. We must all 
realize that there has been a great change in the moral 
standards of doing business. Methods that were coun- 
tenanced in our business a few years ago are frowned 
upon today. It is the same in your business and in every 
other line, and it is our duty to carry that standard 
still higher. I know that some will say that it can not 
be done; that if a buyer can not tell whether he is getting 
a straight grade or not, some one will take advantage of 
the situation and get the business. But I say to you 
it can be done by a campaign of education and by the 
more general use of your National inspectors. I under- 
stand that out of a production of 1,000,000,000 feet of 
hardwood a month there is less than 20,000,000 shipped 
under National inspection with bonded certificate. Why 
is it that more lumber salesmen do not urge the use of 
this inspection? In all my experience in buying lumber 
I do not believe that I ever had a seller suggest to me 
that the basis of our trade be made by your National 
inspection, and on the other hand, my experience has 
been that where given it is with more or less reluctance. 
That is where a National certificate was asked for. I 
do not say that this is the general practice, but it hap- 
pens to have been my own experience. 

If you really want to make the grades you publish the 
standard grades in fact as well as in name you should 
urge the acceptance of National inspection. You should 
through. this means contribute your part to the education 


of the buyers for the purpose of more effectually estab- 
lishing standard grades. 

We feel that lumber buyers should be able to eall 
for a National inspector any time they want one. It 
should not be necessary to develop a difference with 
the seller to obtain one of your inspectors. There 
should be some corps of trained lumber inspectors that 
can be to our lumber departments what an auditor is 
to our accounting departments. When that time comes, 
and their use becomes general, as I am sure it will be 
under such an arrangement, you will find less and less 
manipulation of grades. This work should be done by 
the inspectors of your organizations, but if such an ar- 
rangement can not be made it will have to be handled in 
some other manner. There is a real need for such a 
service and it is going to be supplied before very long. 
Turning on the light of day in this manner will make 
for more stable market conditions and can not help 
but be of service, not only to the consumer but to the 
manufacturer and to the jobber who wants to do his 
business upon a high moral plane. 

Is there a man here who is not repeatedly confronted 
with quotations that he is asked to meet where he 
knows positively, in view of the market prices, that his 
competitor is not figuring upon a straight National grade? 
What are you going to do in a case of that kind? You 
must either guess at how much the buyer knows about 
lumber and do your business upon the same basis as 
your competitor, or you must lay down and say: “I 
can not take your business.’’ Does not this demoralize 
to a large extent your market conditions? Would it 
not be much better for all to figure upon the same stock 
and would we not all feel better—both buyer and seller~ 
if the grades were more standard as they are in many 
commodities? Mill orders for “75 per cent firsts and 
seconds and 25 per cent No. 1 common, mix thoroughly” 
should be things of the past. (Applause.) : 


Makes No Charge Against Rank and File. 

I have spoken plainly, gentlemen, upon this subject. 
I am making no charges against this organization, for I 
feel sure that it does not countenance any such prac- 
tice. I am making no charges against the rank and file 
of the lumbermen. Many of my best friends are in the 
business and they are men possessed of the highest 
degree of integrity and business principles. I feel, how- 
ever, that this practice, which is more or less com- 
mon, is a blot upon the business and I would be doing 
less than my duty if I did not ask you to join with us 
in a campaign io do away with it. 

I am confident that your officers will report to you at 
some early date that they have reached an agreement 
with the committee representing the Federation of Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, and I hope that that report will 
meet with your unanimous approval. We only intend to 
ask for what is fair and I am sure that your organization 
stands ready to meet us half way. If we can reach an 
agreement upon tke matters that we have under con- 
sideration we will have established a basis for future 
coéperation between our organizations that will be 
mutually advantageous. 

‘*The Benefit of Uniform Inspection Rules.’’ 

The next feature upon the program was a paper on 
‘*The Benefits of Uniform Inspection Rules,’’? by E. W. 
McCullough, secretary and manager of the National Im- 
plement & Vehicle Association. He was not in attend- 
ance, but sent his assistant as a substitute to read his 
paper, as follows: 

The benefits of uniform inspection rules seem so obvious 
as to render any statements or arguments in support of them 
entirely unnecessary, yet as we profit by the experience of 
others, and especially through adoption in whole or in part 
of those things which have been of great benefit, perhaps if 
I state briefly the experience of one of the important trade 
divisions of our association it may help other consumers and 
be the means of bringing them more closely together with 
the people who furnish their raw materials represented by 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

The farm wagon manufacturers have been studying coip- 
eration since 1879, when they came together for better 
acquaintance and mutual protection, The farm wagon, as 
you know, of all the list of articles used in farm operation 
has retained its original identity and construction to a 
greater extent than any of the others. Seventy-five percent 
of the material cost of a wagon is for wood material, and 
while the materials entering into other articles of farm 
equipment have largely changed from wood to steel, more 
hardwood lumber is used in the construction of the farm 
wagon than in the past. 

Development of the factory-made wagon from the old hand- 
made prairie schooner made it apparent to the wagon manu 
facturers when they met in convention in 1904 that there 
was an immense amount of waste and unnecessary expense 
in having to order all their dimension materials according 
to their own individual pattern, and as at that time no 
less than forty-one heights of wheels were in use, each man- 
ufacturer adhering to the height adopted by his forefathers, 
it became apparent that the time was opportune for stand- 
ardization. But to bring this about rapidly and successfully 
it was necessary that those who were furnishing these 
materials should be interested in the movement. 

Special Committee Appointed. 

It was therefore arranged that a special committee be 
appointed to look after the undertaking, and this committee 
made overtures to the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, which promptly responded in the right spirit and the 
work was soon under way; but it was not until the spring 
of 1909 that all differences were eradicated and an under- 
standing reached as to grading and inspection rules. 

It must not be assumed that there were not many differ- 
ences to adjust, for as a matter of fact there was a very 
wide difference of opinion among the wagon manufacturers 
themselves as to the rigidity of rules which would give 
them the best selection of materials. Some of these manu- 
facturers did not for a time realize that the vast inroads 
upon our forests had eliminated the possibility of secur- 
ing the same selection of choice hardwoods as prevailed 
when the supply was more plenteous, and there was con- 
siderable inclination to have the rules require a higher 
grade of material than their practice in buying warranted. 

There were still other manufacturers who were willing 
to pay a premium for the higher grades, and it required 
no little diplomacy to reach an understanding among these 
buyers. 

On the other hand the millmen were quite as tenacious 
in having the rules permit the admission of certain defects, 
which if rightly located in a piece of material might not 
injure its utility. Yet it was impossible to write rules 
with a general exception that would base the taking of 
material on its final utility. But as these conferences 
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FIVE OF THE EIGHT WHO QUALIFIED TO PLAY FOR THE ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIP. 


GOOD RECORDS MADE IN CHICAGO GOLF TOURNEY. 


Lumbermen’s Club Members Contest Hotly for Attractive Prizes — Annual Event Calls Nearly a Hundred Players 


The ninth annual golf tournament of the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association of Chicago is now a matter of 
history. The tournament was held at the Beverly Coun- 
try Club, Tuesday, June 8, with the play for the cham- 
pionship continuing Wednesday and Thursday at the 
Midlothian Country Club, The following gentlemen 
qualified : 

Addison Stillwell (160) C. M. McDonald (178) 

Ik. C, Mueller (167) George J. Pope (180) 
*. J. Foye (170) : P. F. Stone (180) 

If. A. Knapp (178) F. M. Baker (182) 

W. J. Foye defeated George J. Pope 5 and 4. Addi- 
son Stillwell defeated F. M. Baker 5 and 4. Ps, 
Stone won by default from H. A. Knapp and E. C. 
Mueller won by default from C. M. MeDonald. 

In the semi-final round Mr. Stillwell defeated Mr. Stone 
6 and 5 and Mr. Foye defeated Mr. Mueller 3 and 2. 

The final round was played Thursday between Mr. 
Stillwell and Mr. Foye and resulted in some high class 
golf. Mr. Stillwell won and is now champion of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cup for lowest gross 
score, 18 holes, afternoon play, again was won by Addi- 


HOW THEY FINISHED. 











THE FOLLOWING 








son Stillwell, with a score of 81. 
runner up with a score of 85. 

The Stillwell cup for lowest gross score, 36 holes, was 
won by E. C. Mueller, with a score of 167. Mr. Still- 
well had the lowest score of 160, but his choice was the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cup. C. M. McDonald with 178 
Was runner up. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago cup for low- 
est net score, 18 holes, afternoon play, full handicap to 
apply, was won by N. J. Nesson, with a score of 72. 
C, A. Flanigan was runner up with a score of 76. 

The Hettler cup for match play against bogey, 18 
holes, afternoon play, %4 of handicap to apply, was won 
by H. A. Knapp with 7 down. 

The president’s trophy for best choice net score on 18 
holes, full handicap to apply, was won by C. A. Marsh 
with a score of 70. 

The KE. C. Crossett trophy for approach and putting 
contest was won by M, S. Lameroux with a score of 3. 
Mr. Stillwell made this hole in 2. 

The E. L. Grant trophy for best net score on odd 
holes was won by J. D. Ross with a score of 41. 

The F, L. Johnson, jr., trophy for lowest gross score 


W. J. Foye was 


—Score Shows Their Prowess—Club, in Strong Position, Elects Officers and Holds Banquet. 


on second hole, morning or afternoon play, was won by 
J. W. Embree, who sunk his ball in 2. 

The First Flight Prize presented by F. R. Gadd was 
won by George J. Pope with a score of 77. 

The Second Flight Prize presented by J. W. Carey 
was won by J. Mortenson with a score of 74. 

The Third Flight Prize presented by the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association was won by 8. O. Knudson with 
a score of 77. He was tied with J. L. Barchard. 

The Foutth Flight Prize presented by John S. Wood 
was won by B. F. Masters with a score of 77. 

The annual dinner was held in the handsome dining 
room of the Beverly Club Tuesday evening. It was a 
rapid fire affair and President John C. Spry, Treasurer 
7. A. Lang and Secretary F. R. Gadd are to be highly 
complimented in the manner in which the affair was 
run off. Good sportsmanship and the best of good fel- 
lowship prevailed throughout the evening. The Bey- 
erly Country Club has acted the host for the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association three times during the last 
four years. 

A record-breaking crowd sat down to the dinner. 
Lou Rollo and Bill Eager were the master singers and 


TABULATION GIVES THE SCORES AND HANDICAPS OF THE PARTICIPANTS IN THE TOURNAMENT. 
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SNAPSHOTS OF PARTICIPANTS IN THE ANNUAL TOURNAMENT OF THE LUMBERMEN’S GOLF ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO, TUESDAY, JUNE 8—IN 
CENTER, BEVERLY COUNTRY CLUB, WHERE ANNUAL MEETING AND BANQUET WAS HELD. 
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everybody pitched in and did justice to Douglas 
Malloch’s new hymnal. Bill Eager, the Harry Lauder 
of Chicago, was excruciatingly funny in Scotch dia- 
leet stories and several Scotch songs made famous by 
Harry Lauder. 

The Winners of the big cups were greeted with ac 
claim and made good by filling them with the water 
that bubbles. 

As in former years the steam roller worked fine in 
electing new officers. The selections of the machine 
were: 

President—E. A. Lang. 

Treasurer—F. R. Gadd. 

Secretary—George T. Mickle. 


Directors—B. F. Masters, F. T, 
T. J. Wilcox, of Eau Claire, Wis. 





Boles, Hf. If. Mettler and 

The treasurer’s report showed that the club was sol- 
vent and the report of the secretary showed the or 
ganization is stronger today than ever before. The 
ninth annual tournament will be long remembered as 
the best day’s sport ever held by the association. The 
trophies were elaborate; the weather was fine, and the 
members turned out in large numbers. This combina- 
tion is a hard one to beat 

NOTES OF THE TOURNAMENT. 

Champion Addison Stillwell finished first in 

events. In choosing his trophy he took the 


four 
AMER- 


ICAN LUMBERMAN cup, which he has only to win 
once more to make it his property. 

John Clancy was resplendent in a pair of new (ha 
nel trousers and an elaborate silk shirtwaist, and came 
in for a lot of good natured joshing. 

L. P. DuBose, of Charleston, Miss., met his Waterioo 
at the sixteenth hole. Prior to this he had shot good 
golf and with his handicap of 24 would undoubtedly 
have won a cup, but he made the first 9 holes in 50 
and was going along up to the sixteenth—there he 
went into the water six times and wound up with 2] 
for the hole in the seventeenth. He got a ten, which put 
him out of the running. 





EASTERN ENTHUSIASTS PLAY STRENUOUS GOLF. 


Boston Club Stages a Tournament With Fifty-five Participants From Many States—A Brief Business Meeting Elects 
Officers—Some Surprises Noted in the Scores—Philadelphia Takes Championship. 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—The tenth annual tournament 
of the Lumber Trade Golf Association opened yesterday 
morning at the Woodland Golf Club course, Auburndale. 
Fifty-five luambermen assembled from the eastern, south- 
ern and middle western States started in the eighteen- 
hole qualifying medal play handicap which opened the 
two days’ competition for the finest galaxy of prizes 
ever offered by the club. 

At the annual business meeting of the association which 
followed the tenth amnual banquet, held last evening at 
the Woodland Park Hotel, near the links and the official 
headquarters, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President Eugene W. Fry, of the 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice president—Harry 
Sons, Camden, N. J. 

Treasurer—William H. Smeadley, of Philadelphia. 

Secretary—H. A. Reeves, jr., of Philadelphia. 

Executive committee—Leo F. McAleer, of Natalbany Lum- 
ber Company, Boston; H. R. Bickford, of Boston and New 
York, and J, W. Turnbull, of Philadelphia. 

President Fry succeeds Frank Buck, of the Estate of 
Daniel Buck, Philadelphia, and the latter was given a 
great ovation when he turned over the honors and duties 
to his fellow citizen. 

The convention actually began unofficially on Sunday. 
Almost every one of the lumbermen golf enthusiasts, 
eager to show his prowess on the links to good advantage, 
arrived Sunday in order to take a turn over the course 
and find his bearings. 

Weather Favors Golfers. 

The weather favored the golfers and from the time 
when Roger W. Cutler, of Boston, famous Harvard and 
international stroke oarsman, and C. 8S. Nauss, of Glou- 
cester, got off the first official drives from number one 
tee until the last pair had shaken hands over the eight- 
eenth tee late in the afternoon it was a day of keen 
rivalry and mighty deeds. Lumber talk was barred and 
nobody seemed to care whether spruce had gone to a 
$23 base or not. The only wood they knew about or 
were interested in was that which formed the head of 
their trusty drivers. 

B. Humphreys, son of Harry Humphreys and last 
year’s champion of the club, was the scratch man in the 
tournament. It proved to be the champ’s off day and he 
was beaten for the low gross score in the morning by 
H. W. Smedley, of Philadelphia. In the medal play 
of the afternoon first round he also fell a victim to 
F. Spencer Arend, the chairman of the local tournament 
committee and a 7-handicap man, by the score of 4 up 
and 3 to play. 

Roger Cutler, who is beginning to add golf laurels to 
his collection of rowing honors, was barely beaten for the 
big bronze chime clock trophy for low net score by 
J. L. Roe, a dark horse who came from behind with a 
handicap of 27 which brought his gross seore of 102 
down to 75. Cutler’s score minus a handicap of 12 
was 76. 

The inter-city team match between Boston and Phila- 
delphia was an interesting side issue of the morning’s 
play in which the Boston golfers had to eat humble pie. 
The Philadelphia team picked from a lively delegation of 
20 red-hot golfers outclassed the Bostonians by 20 strokes 
and consequently will have their names engraved for the 
third consecutive year on the big trophy offered annually 
by the Sliver Club of Philadelphia. 

The scores were: 


Henrico Lumber Com- 


Humphreys, of Hf, Humphreys & 





Philadelphia— Boston— 
Horace W. Smedley. . &6 F. Spencer Arend........ 90 
a . 90 LB Se. | eee 95 
J. B. MeMeriend......... B92 Fe. 8. Witherbee......... 96 
Ae) ee | Hw. C. Philbrick....... 100 
Fa Eases eorees \ 361 BNA A& pxlni se UN eae 381 


The scores and ratings established by the qualifying 


round this morning were: 





Player— Gr’ Ss. Hep. Net. Player— Gr’ss. Hep. -~_ 
De, GA BOOBs 0 ones 2 27 75 H. C. Philbrick.100 15 
Roger Cutler... y 76 ™, Patterson... .106 21 83 
J. W. Butler. 79 J. B. McFarli'nd 92 7 85 
H. W. Smedley. 86 80 J. W. Turnbull.100 14 86 
F. E Vood.... 98 80 7. A. Ross.....104 18 86 
SS | 91 80 ae ee 17 86 
C. S. Nauss. 96 $1 oes RRs Sos 658 97 11 86 
F. H. W 0odm’n.101 81 W. H. Hopkins.103 16 87 
Cc. P. Woodw'rth 95 81 L. F. McAleer. .103 16 87 
G. H. Damon... 98 82 F. B. With’rbee 96 9 87 
S. E. Barr..... 99 82 J. J. Murphy...112 25 87 
F. A. Benson...104 82 E. B. H’mphr’ys 88 0 88 
M. G. Wright. .100 83 W. H. Smedley.118 29 89 
W. L. Smith...102 83 ees eee 119 30 89 
J. H. Schofield.110 83 J. E. Troth 103 14 89 
W. P. Shearer.. 98 83 H. S. Clark 104 15 89 
F. S. Arend.... 90 83 H. T. E. Hale. .105 16 89 
E. W. Fry. . 105 83 H. A. Stifes.... 33 6 89 
R. W. Wistar... 93 84 O. E. Swift....110 18 92 
Ss. P. Bowers 112 84 G. E. Briggs...114 22 92 
H. A. Reeves 104 s4 H. C. Morse. 213 20 92 
Tr. N. Nixon 105 84 H Humphreys. 113 21 92 
M. C. Burton 90 84 A. E, F. Hens’n.104 11 93 














B. M. Randall. .120 26 94 L. P. Rider....110 14 96 
R. I. Sugden...117 22 05 WW... 2ritz.. ...8o0 23 «3°97 
J. C. Kennedy..115 20 95 > G. Meeks....115 17 98 
J. W. Janney..117 22 95 F. W. Lawr'nce.114 9 105 
R. Bickford....112 16 96 


After the morning round the golfers lunched at the 
club house and renewed old acquaintances. L. F. 
MeAleer, of the tournament committee, had made ar- 
rangements for a special photographer to follow the 
tournament on the links and another to take a special 
group photograph to commemorate the occasion with a 


panorama camera. This group was duly snapped after 
‘*Tenny’’ Hale had been induced to leave the practice 
putting green. 


Then came the mad scramble in the drawing for part- 
ners for the first round of match play and everyone 
trooped out to the first tee. A brief shower brought no 
semblance of a stampede and the match started. It was 





If. A. REEVES, JR., OF PHILADELPHIA ; 


Secretary cmher Trade Golf Association. 


iearly 4 ©’clock when Frank Witherbee, the last man out 
made his first drive. 
Match Play. 
First Eight—First Round. 
J.B. McFarland beat Il. W. Smedley by 1 up. 
Burton beat R. a Wister by 5 and 3. 
I, S. Arend beat E. Humphreys by 4 and 3. 
R. Cutler beat A. Shoat by S and 6. 
Second Eight—First Round. 
I. Ek. Wood beat C. S. Nauss by 4 and 5, 
I’. B. Witherbee beat C. P. Woodworth by 5 and 2. 
G. I. Damoa beat H. A. Stiles by 4 and 3. 
If. Cape beat Hl. P. Shearer by 1 up. 
Third Eight 
I. Hf. Woodman beat J. L. 
S. E. Barr beat J. HL 
J. W. Butler beat M. G. Wright by 3 and 1. 
W. L. Smith beat H. C. Philbrick by 5 and 4, 
Fourth Eight—First Round. 
I’. Buck beat P. N. Nixon by 1 up. 
J. FE, Troth beat F. A. Benson by 3 and 2 
I. A. Reeves, jr., beat W. L. Hopkins by. 4 and : 
I. S. Clarke beat L. F. McAleer by 6 and 5 
Fifth Fight—First ao 


First Round. 
Rowe by 1 up. 
Turnbull by 1 up. 





A. F. F. Henson beat J. A. Ross by 5 and 2 
Ii T. E. Hale beat < Ww. rye Ib > and 1 

©. E. Swift beat L. Rider by 3 and 2 

C. Patterson heat J. Me Schofield by 5 cae 4. 


Sixth Eight—-First Round. 

. G. Mecks beat J. C. Kennedy by 6 and 5 

. Humphreys beat F. W. Lawrence by 5 and 4. 

Bickford beat S. P. Bowers by 2 and 1 

C, Morse beat J. J. Murphy by 2 and 1. 
Seventh Eight—TVirst Round. 

. Janney beat G. EB. Briggs by 1 up. 

3. M. Randall beat W. II. Fritz by 4 and 2 

.L. Tim drew bye. 

V. I. Smedley beat R. I 


— et ee 
oe ee 
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Sugden by 3 and 2 
Banquet in the Evening. 

President Frank Buck presided at the banquet which 
followed at 8 o’clock at the Woodland Park Hotel. He 
furnished and flourished his own scepter and worsted 
every challenger that faced him in the rapid fire ex- 
change of repartee and good natured badinage that arose 
from the aftermath of discussion about the day’s play. 

Everyone was in good voice and with the aid and 
abetment of a tireless piano player and a special book 
of songs for the occasion melody reigned supreme under 


the direction of Frank Witherbee. Russell Bickford was 
induced to render his pet parody, ‘‘Good Bye, Golf, 
Good Bye.’’ r 

At the business meeting which followed, George EK, 
Briggs’ motion for a vote of thanks to the Woodland 
Golf Club for inviting the lumbermen golfers to make 
free use of its course was not only carried but was 
amendéd by Mr. Henson to the extent that $150 was 
voted to purchase a suitable remembrance of the occa- 
sion to be presented to the Woodland club. 

President L. B. Folsom, of the Woodland Golf Club, 
was present. He told the golfers that he earned his first 
money in the lumber business and had helped cut, drive, 
boom, saw, mark and load for shipment the logs and 
lumber of Maine along the Penobscot River. 

This news was received with a vociferous cheer 
chorus of ‘‘For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.’’ 

S. Arend, Frank B. Witherbee and L. F. McAleer 
vied with each other for laying the credit for all the work 
in arranging the tournament so successfully and _ the 
contest in modesty was called a draw, 

Messrs. Witherbee, Henson and Cate were appointed a 
nominating committee. Their report was unanimously 
turned into an election and the whole company—or those 
who were not forced to leave—returned to the piano 
with ‘‘Tenny’’ Hale and J. B. MeFarland leading the 
tango squad. 

This morning come the semi-finals and the first con- 
solation round for the losers, followed in the afternoon 
by the finals in both events and the eighteen-hole handi- 
cap match for the ‘‘blasted hopes prize’’ for all players 
who have not won a prize. 

Philadelphia Wins Championship. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

NEWTON, Mass., June 10.—Maurice C. Burton, of 
Philadelphia, won the championship of the Lumber 
Trade Golf Association in the final round at Wood- 
land Park Golf Club course here yesterday afternoon. 
His average for the championship title was 87, a lead 
that gave ‘him the title without dangerous opposition. 

Wednesday morning (the semi-final rounds of all 
seven divisions of match play took place and the final 
rounds were completed that afternoon, only two matches 
going to the home hole in the first’ four divisions of 
eight before a winner was decided. 

The team match with four men on a side was won by 
Philadelphia, which takes the shield offered for the best 
four scores in the qualifying round. The Philadelphians’ 
score of 361 was twenty strokes better than Boston, 
which finished second. 

R. W. Cutler won the trophy for the selected 18 of 
72 holes. He also took the president’s prize. 

All of the consolation matches were closely con- 
tested. There were twenty-one prizes awarded, including 
the winner and runner- up in all of the seven divisions 


as well as the winners in the consolation events. The 
summary : 


and a 


First eight semi-final round: M. C, Burton, , Philadelphia, 
beat_J. B. MeFarland, Philadelphia, by 8 and 2: R. W. 
ler, Boston, beat F. 8. Arend, Boston, by 5 and 4. 

Final round: Burton beat Cutler by 1 up. 

Second cight semi-final round: V'. BE. W ood, Boston, beat 
*. B. Witherbee, Boston, by 2 and 1; H. Cape, New York, beat 
&. H. Damon, Boston, by 5 and 4. 

Final round: Wood beat C ape by 4 and 8 

Third eight semi-final round : If. Woodm: in, Springfield, 
beat S. E. Barr, New York, by 3 and 2: W. L. Smith, New 
York, beat J. W. Butler, Boston, by 7 and 6. 

Final round: Woodman heat Smith by 6 and 5 

Fourth eight semi-final round: J. E. Troth, Phil: idelphia, 
beat F. Buck, Philadelphia, 1 up; Ti. A. Reeves, Philadelphia, 
beat H. 8. Clarke, New York, 6 and 5. 

Final round: Troth beat Reeves by 6 and 5, 

Fifth eight semi-final round: E. F. Henson, Philadelphia. 
beat H. IT. E. Hale, B oston, 2 up; C. Patterson, Boston, beat 
O. E. Swift, New Britain, 5 and 4. 

Final round: Henson beat Patterson 8 and 7 

Sixth cight semi-final round: C. G. Meeks, New York, beat 
If. Humphreys, Philadelphia, 5 and 2; IL. C. “Morse, Boston, 
beat R. Bickford, New York, 5 and-2. . 

Final round: Meeks beat Morse by 2 and 1. 

Seventh cight semi-final round: J. Janney, Philadelphi:. 
beat B. M. Randall, Boston, 2 up: B. L. Tim, New York, beat 
W. HL. Smedley, Philadelphia, 5 and 2. 

Final round: Janney beat Tim 2 up. 

Championship and holes on medal play won by MeBurton, 
of Philadelphia, who averaged 87 for his four rounds. st 
selected 18 in 72 holes won “by Roger W. Cutler, of Boston, 
net. Team match won by Philadelphia if. W. Smedley st, 
McBurton 90, J. B. McFarland 92, R. W. Wister 93—total 
361. Boston second, 20 shots behind. President's cup—best 
36 holes in 72 with the first 18 holes to count—won by Roger 
W. Cutler. 

Consolation matches 








First division won by W. H. aonb 
ley, Philadelphia; second division won by B. P. Woodwor'! 
Boston; third divi ision yaa by J. W. Turnbull, Philadel phi 
fourth division won by L. F. McAleer, Boston; fifth “one on 
won by J. A. Ross, Philadelphia: sixth division won by J. J 
Murphy, Connecticut ; seventh division won by B.2. Sugden, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
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‘mbers and friends ready to start tournament on Woodland course. A. Shoaf, of Hilton-Dodge Company, Savannah, Ga., awaiting his turn. Group of eres golfers. 
° Morse, of Blacker & Shepard; B. M. Randall, of St. Croix Paper Company. (No.3 a caddie.) J. B. McFarland, of McFarl a Lumber Company, : 

. Briggs, of Lexington Lumber Company, Lexington, Mass. ; Frank Buck, of Philadelphia, retiring president of association. 4. Teeing up. Left to right—B. L. Tin 
mber Company, Boston, and S., P. Bowers, of S. Bowers Company, Philadelphia. 5. Left to right— E. Wood, of A. M. Wood Lumber Company, comparing ¢ 
of Blacker «& Shepard, Boston. 6. _- Eyck Hale, of Atwood & McManus, Chelsea, Mass., tee eing up at tenth hole. 7. F. W. Lawrence, Lumber ' 
tion, in action. Left to ight—F. S. Arend, of Arend Spencer Company, chairman tournament committee, and E. B. Humphr of H. 
itting at fifth hole. I. G. Wright, of Philadelphia, bunkered on seventeenth hole. 10. C. S. Meeks, of Gardner & Meeks, Weehawken, N. J., watched . 
of Philadelphia, drive for ge hole. 11. First aid to the injured. F. B. Witherbee, treasurer of Bickford Company, Boston, repairing ; RA 
H. Philbrick, of Boston. 13. W. L. Smth, of Lexington Lumber Company, Lex ngton, Mass., at seventeenth hole. 14. H. 8. Casper 
Molyoke, ‘ane, telling G. W. Stone, of Stone Lumber’ Company, Boston, how it happened. 15. One of the’ easy places. Putting at last hole, . “The Bunch” 
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E. Troth, of J. 8. Kent 
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Ranger Lumber Company, 
SNAPSHOTS OF MEMBERS OF LUMBER TRADE GOLF ASSOCIATION PARTICIPATING IN ANNUAL TOURNAMENT AT /UBURNDALE, MASS., JUNE 8-9 


lined up for their picture. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Banquet, Athletic Contests and Business Dis- 
cussion to Be Features of Meetings. 


June 22—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Asociation, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


June 22-26—American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic 


City, N. J. Annual meeting. 
June 25-29—Northern White Cedar Association, Beaudette, 
Minn. Annual meeting. 


June 26—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Monthly meeting. 

Lumber & Timber Association, 

Annual meeting. 


3—Western Carolina 

Asheville, N. C. 

July 12—Southern Pine Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 
Conference of cresoters and paving committee. 

July 13-15—National Coopers’ Hotel 
Chicago. Summer meeting. 


July 


Association, Sherman, 
July 14—Southern Pine Assox 


iation, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 
Mass meeting of subscribers; dirs 


ctors’ meeting July 13. 

July 15—Conference called by National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
“ Association at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, to discuss presen- 
tation of the lumber industry before the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

July 27-28—Northern Hemlock & 
Association, Oshkosh, Wis. 
August 4-6—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 

Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 

August 24-26—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

October 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 

October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 





Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Semiannual meeting. 





CENTRAL MISSOURI RETAILERS TO MEET. 


Sepauia, Mo., June 8—A meeting of the Central 
Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is to be 
held here June 22. <A _ business session will be held 


in the afternoon and at night a banquet will be served. 
The Central Missouri is one of the liveliest associations 
in the Southwest and the meetings are always well 
attended. 





ERROR IN DATE OF PICNIC CORRECTED. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 8.—An error was made last 
week in announcing the annual picnic of the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Retail 
Iumber Dealers’ Association jointly at Keystone Park 
for June 19. It should have been announced as for June 
26, one week later, the misunderstanding being due to a 
miscalculation of the informant. 

The picnic which is always a great annual event among 
Smoky City lumbermen promises to be one of the big 
events in the picnic history of the associations con- 
cerned. The park selected is far removed from noise and 
dust of the city and is easily accessible. The affair will 
be in the nature of a stag as usual, and the committee 
in charge includes veterans in arranging good times, 
with J. T. Montgomery, of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company; John Garling, of Garling & 
Shane, and J. G. Criste, secretary of the wholesalers’ 
association. 

There are to be the usual baseball game between the 
retailers and wholesalers; contests between teams of 
wholesalers and also the usual football games, racing 
and shot putting contests and everything that will draw 
out the physical prowess of the lumbermen. There will 
be musie and a dinner of generous proportions will close 
the day. 





HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MEN SET DATE 
FOR CONFERENCE. 


OSHKOSH, Wits., June 8.—The semi-annual convention 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held here probably July 27 and 28. 
This much was decided upon by the board of directors 
of the association at its meeting here last Friday and 
Saturday. If there is any change in these dates an- 
nouncement is to be made by President R. B. Goodman, 
of Goodman, Wis., and Secretary O. T. Swan, of this 
city. Possible confiict with other State lumber conven- 
tions will be the only reason for such a change. 

It is planned to make the convention here one of busi- 
ness but the social side will not be neglected. The new 
suite of offices in the Fraternal Reserve Association 
Building were used for the first time for general pur- 
poses since the removal of the association’s headquarters 
to this city from Wausau by the directors and other com- 
mittees last week. The committee on promotion also 
was in session Friday and on Saturday the committee on 
accounts and statistics convened. 

The committee on promotion assembled before the 
meeting of the directors was called and it recommended 
that a campaign of advertising be carried on to encour- 
age the use of birch. The board of directors promptly 
approved the recommendations and after a general dis- 
cussion it was decided to start a strong campaign of pub- 
licity for the dissemination of facts concerning the vir- 
tues of birch for interior finishing and furniture. The 
directors furthermore decided to endeavor to secure the 
cooperation of the manufacturers of birch all over the 
United States. 

The main feature of the directors’ meeting was the 
decision for the employment of a traffic manager, whose 
office will be in the same suite now occupied by the sec- 
retary. The new official will act under the general diree- 
tion of the committee on transportation, of which A. L. 
Osborn, of Oshkosh, is chairman. He will devote his time 
to studying the freight situation as it applies to the 
lumber interests of Wisconsin and northern Michigan. 
He will also handle freight claims for the members of 


the association and keep the rate books in shape and 
up to date. 

Another important step taken by the directors was the 
adoption of a resolution for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three to meet, in conjunction with representa- 
tives of other lumber associations, in a general confer- 
ence with the Federal Trade Commission at Washington, 
D. C., when the troubles of the lumbermen will be con- 
sidered. 

The committee on accounts and statistics took up the 
consideration of planus for bringing about a more uni- 
form system of cost keeping and plans for determining 
the cost of stumpage and carrying charges as far as 
possible. 


—_e_—eoO OOo’ 


EASTERN BODIES FEAST. 


Changes in Box Board Allowances, Trans- 
portation and Advertising Discussed. 





BaLTiIMorE, Mp., June 7.—The semi-monthly meeting 
of the Lumber Exchange, which was held this evening 
at the Merchants’ Club, brought together a large number 
of the members, who, while they did not find much busi- 
ness to transact, at least found the oecasion profitable 
and enjoyable in a fraternal way as they sat around the 
festal board and did full justice to the excellent luncheon 
served. 

About the only matter to come up for consideration 
was that of the proposed change in allowances to be 
made on thin and narrow box boards. A special com- 
mittee was appointed at the last meeting in March to 
take up this question with the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, but in view of the fact that that association 
desires joint action with the box shook manufacturers, 
the committee was continued so that the two organiza- 
tions mentioned can agree upon a course and make their 
wishes known. 

The treasurer’s report showed the finances of the ex- 
change to be in a satisfactory condition and the min- 
utes of the last meeting were approved. The luncheon 
followed. 


Ann 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE HOLDS MONTHLY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 4.—The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of this city held its monthly meeting last night 
at Kugler’s with about eighty members in attendance. 
Partly as ap experiment the meeting was turned into 
a dinner and it was such a success that it is now pro- 
posed to have every fourth meeting on this plan so that 
the quarterly meetings will always be dinner affairs. 
President Charles M. Chesnut presided and made an 
opening address. 

Wiliam T. Betts, for the railroad and transportation 
committee, reported on a communication they had re- 
ceived from the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association relative te some queries of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Forestry Service, and sub- 
mitted a draft of an answer. To the question ‘‘To what 
extent should the rates differ on rough lumber, finished 
lumber and factory products, such as boxes, sash, doors, 
etc.?’’ they replied that dressing lumber would increase 
its consumption, and would therefore not decrease ton- 
nage, and the rates should be the same on both kinds. 
To the question ‘‘To what extent should the market 
value of lumber be considered in fixing freight rates?’’ 
they replied that as the market value fluctuates so much, 
it should not be considered in making rates. To the 
question ‘‘Are freight rates lower on low grade than 
on upper practical or desirable?’’ they replied that they 
thought the rates should be the same. Their recommen- 
dations were approved and the letter directed sent. 

Horace A. Reeves jr., chairman of the office and enter- 
tainment committee, spoke of the dinner idea and an- 
nounced that the annual ball game for charity (and 
‘‘blood’’) would be played on June 23 hetween teams 
representing the wholesale and retail trades of this 
city. The disposal of funds derived through sale of 
tickets has not been decided on yet but will probably 
be given to the same charities as heretofore. This con- 
test was won by the retail team last year. 

John I. Coulbourn of the by-laws and rules committee 
reported that in accordance with instructions the com- 
mittee recommended a change of the by-laws so that 
15 instead of 21 would constitute a quorum, to assure 
a prompt opening of the meetings. A live discussion 
of this subject followed and the. proposed amendment 
was finally defeated. 

President Chesnut then introduced E. A. Sterling. 
the guest of the evening, who told of the work and 
plans of what started out asthe Forest Products Fed- 
eration. As the work developed, he said, it was found 
best to make this a part of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, as a ‘‘Department of Trade 
Extension.’’ He said that he hoped all present were 
wise enough to read their trade papers and so keep 
in touch with what was going on in the trade, but for 
fear any did not he went over briefly what had been 
done and regretted that no support had been given 
the great movement from-this part of the country. Of 
the 200 lumber trade associations, less than half had 
actually come in with anything but moral support, and 
much help was being given by individuals. After Mr. 
Sterling had finished speaking there was an animated 
discussion of the subject and it was unanimously voted 
that the Exchange should recommend to the directors an 
appropriation of $100 a year for five years. Mr. Ster- 
ling answered all questions and did not spare the lum- 
bermen where they were at fault,in allowing so much 
of their legitimate trade to be taken by those who used 
more modern methods of business getting, 





ASSOCIATIONS ACTIVE. 


Urge Bankers to Develop Homes — ‘eek 
Protection from Failures. 





Kansas City, Mo., June 8.—J. R. Moorehead, secre. 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associatioi, has 
accepted an invitation to address the agricultural s ction 
of the American Bankers’ Association, to meet in Chi- 
cago July 7 and 8. Mr. Moorehead’s subject will be 
‘*Vhe Home Town’’ and his talk will be a plea for 
heartier codperation by the bankers in community ‘evel- 
opment werk. Mr. Meorehead will point to the activities 
of the bankers in his home town of Lexington, Mo., to 
prove his point. The Lexington bankers have taken a 
very lively interest in ali community development work 
and the town has made remarkable progress as com- 
pared with neighboring towns in which the bankers are 
more inclined to give attention only to the making of 
money. 





sr 


QUIETNESS OF EXPORTS HALTS OPERATIONS, 

PORTLAND, OrE., June 5.—The Columbia River Log- 
ger’s Association met here today and discussed miatters 
of interest to the industry. As for general conditions 
it was made apparent that the business will be rather 
quiet until the war is over cr a change made that will 
make carriers for foreign ports available. The camps in 
the district will close down July 1 for the Fourth and 
some will remain closed a couple of weeks. 





NATIONAL SUPPLY DEALERS MEET. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 5.—The National Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association has been holding ¢ 
convention here for several days, at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. It was held jointly with the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. 

President Charles H. Farquhar, of Boston, in his 
report said last year was-a generally unsatisfactory one, 
but that conditions had materially improved this spring, 
largely due to war orders, which class of business he 
calls temporary. 

James F. Gleason, of New York, bitterly condemned 
manufacturers who allow their dealers, by advertising 
and other methods, to build up a demand for their 
goods, and then try to get in touch with them and 
cut out the middleman to increase their profits. 

Preston F, Bryant, speaking on ‘‘The Fundamental 
Business Conditions,’’ stated that the northern central 
parts of the United States and the southern central 
parts of Canada were in the best condition of prosperity, 
Florida and New England, fair; the middle Atlantic 
states, the entire South, except Florida, and the Pacific 
Coast, bad. He stated that the only thing keeping this 
country from the greatest commercial boom was the 
war, and that wise manufacturers had better prepare for 
the big doings that will be sure to come with the first 
signs of peace. 

Many practical questions, both of dealers and manv- 
facturers, were discussed, following addresses by ex- 
perts. 

The Dealers’ Association elected the following officers 
for the coming year: President, Herbert W. Strong. 
of Cleveland; first vice president, W. J. Radcliffe, of 
Cincinnati; second vice president, C. Morganer, of 
Akron, Ohio; executive committee: E. B. Huhn, of New 
Haven, Conn.; George Vonnegut, of Indianapolis, and 
A. M. Maddock, of Philadelphia. 





FURNITURE ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED. 

New York, June 8.—The National Furniture Manu- 
facturers’ Protective Association has been formed here 
to save wholesalers and manufacturers from losses such 
as they have sustained during the last six months through 
the failure of small dealers. According to figures avail- 
able there were during that*period three times as many 
failures as in the whole three years preceding. The asso- 
ciation will take in furniture and parquet floor manu 
facturers and so far forty-eight manufacturers have 
come into the organization and it is planned to make a 
canvass throughout the country. J. H. Reiter is now 


at work getting up by-laws, inasmuch as hardwood lum- 


bermen have suftered pretty severely in this market the 
Jast year their direct and indirect losses through failures 
of furniture factories. This organization will also look 
after, the credits of the small furniture buyers and 
lighten the credit burden for the hardwood wholesalers 
and manufacturers. 


OPP III III II 


SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS TO MEET. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials will be held at Hotel ‘Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, N. J., June 22-26. The schedule of 
business meetings is as follows: Tuesday, June 22, 
business meetings at 11 a. m., 3 p. m. and 8 p. ™.; 
Wednesday, June 23, business meetings at 10 a. m. and 
8 p. m.; Thursday, June 24, business meetings at 10 
a.m, and 3 p. m.; Friday, June 25, business meetings at 
10 a. m. and 3 p. m.; Saturday, June 26, business meet- 
ing at 10 a. m. 

The principal features of the program of interest to 
lumbermen will develop at the ninth session Friday at 
3 p. m. and at the tenth session Saturday at 10 2. m. 
At the former session will be presented the report of 
Committee D-1 on preservative coatings for stru‘ tural 
materials, P. H. Walker, chairman. At the tenth session 
committee D-4 will report on standard tests for road 
materials; L. W. Page is chairman of this committee. 
Committee D-7 on standard specifications for timber, 0 
which Dr, Hermann von Schrenk is chairman, wil! also 
make its report. 
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LUMBERMEN ACTIVELY BEGIN SUMMER OUTINGS. 


Regular Business Meetings Set Aside for Gatherings on Pleasure Bent; Base Ball, Minstrel Show and River Trip 
Included— Ad Men Preparing for Chicago Invasion. 


URGES COOPERATIVE FIGHT AGAINST 


SUBSTITUTES. 

Memrils, TENN., June 7.—The last meeting of the 
Lumberien’s Club of Memphis until next fall was 
held 2! the Hotel Gayoso Saturday, June 7. Sixty- 
four members and visitors were present. Owing to the 
absence of both the president and first vice president 
F, W. Dugan, second vice president, occupied the chair. 
The usual luncheon was served. 

The entertainment committee reported that the 


dance at the Casino in Overton Park June 4 was one 


of the most delightful affairs ever given under the 
auspices of the elub. The music was excellent and 
delight{ul refreshments were served throughout the 
eveniig. The attendance was large and representa- 
tive. I. T. Dooley, chairman of the entertainment 


committee, suggested this function should be repeated 
several times during the summer. 

The only action taken by the club at this meeting 
was the adoption of the following resolutions offered 
by the publicity committee: 

“<The centralization of the promotional and educa- 
tional efforts of the lumber trade under the direction 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
through a department known as the department of 
trade extension appears to your committee to be a 
matter which should receive the moral and financial 
support of all lumbermen and we therefore recom- 
mend that the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis raise 
by subscription not less than $500 and pay same to 
the treasurer of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association when the $50,000 a year necessary to this 
work has been secured.’’ 

The work referred to was that launched some time 
ago by the Forest Products Federation to conduct a 


campaign of education in 
favor of lumber against its 
various substitutes. The 


Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis contributed to the fund 
needed by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Federation when it held 
its mecting in Chicago in 
February and the lumber- 
men here have shown an 
active interest in this sub- 
ject because they realize the 


a a 
¥ 
a 

a 


c LAN \ 1 
fy * ; 


necessity to take positive 
steps to counteract: the ef- 
fects of the propaganda so 
vigorously conducted by sub- 
stitute manufacturers. 
Charles G, Kadei, presi- 


dent of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, and James F’, Starke, a 
former president of that or- 
ganization, are both on the 
program of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion at Chieago this week. George D. Burgess, another 
Memphis lumberman, is also scheduled to deliver an 
address, 





DISCUSS TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS. 
NAsuviLLE, TENN., June 9.—Aside from discussion of 





future hearings on complaints filed by the club against 
local transportation companies, the regular weekly meet- 
ing of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club was taken up with 
the transaction of no business other than routine. Consider- 
able interost was manifested in a review of the evidence to 
be presented at the hearing on the club’s complaint against 
the resivictions placed by carriers about the milling in 
transit lumber. The hearing will be held before Examiner 
Kelley ai the Nashville custom house July 8. 
HOLD FIRST OUTING OF SEASON. 

P pio, OuI0, June 8.—When 2 o’clock chimed last 
4 a urday 


satur afternoon a mighty whirr from the streets 
fronting the Court House arose and filled the judicial 
‘ooms, tle corridors and halls and offices with its echo. 
Then it arose to the convulsions of explosion, grew 
faint with the distance and finally died. 

Forty-five lumbermen, members of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Toledo, had started on their first outing of the 
Season, and were heading their lustily purring cars 


Point ‘lace bound. Half an hour later the caravan 
pulled »p in the shady nook which was their destination 
and richt away the revelry began. 

The ivst thing on the program was a baseball game, 
of six innings only. The teams battled against each 
other, /:beled as ‘‘Schulty’s B & Betters’’ and ‘‘Wean’s 
* | Common,’? the latter earning for themselves the 
‘onors of heroes and romping away with a 12 to 5 
ot: C. A. Mauk, F, M. Detweiler and John Urban 
lled ‘ie tedious and thankless jobs of umpires. 
se A Shooting match was next. Mr. Detweiler demon- 
“trate to the enthusiastic gathering of fellow lumber- 
men that he was fully as good a marksman as he was 
rs unpire, He hit the mark twenty-one out of twenty- 
ja, es and this percentage won him the champion- 


\ much coveted box of cigars was his winning. 


b Pit ing quoits held the next place on the program, 
“tony ing hanging onto its tail end. Of this latter 


contested event A. M. Frank emerged victorious 








and he, too, in reward for his nautical skill, was 
awarded a box of cigars. It, however, was immediately 
transferred to the dining table which in the meanwhile 
had been prepared. 

The dinner was the last, and noteworthy, number of 
the day. Frog legs, chickens, potatoes ‘‘julienne,’’ 
coffee, ice cream and Mr. Frank’s cigars were some 
items on the menu. Concluding the feast President 
Charles Barnett urose and with a few appropriate words 
closed the affairs. 

The picknickers tarried yet a while in the green of 
the country, voted their sojourn the best ever held and 
eventually departed cityward. 





TRAFFIC CLUB IN MINSTREL SHOW. 

Newark, N. J., June 5.—The Traffic Club of Newark 
recently added to its long list of successes in the enter- 
tainment line a minstrel show that was a complete suc- 
cess from every standpoint. This show was called ‘‘A 
Musical Melo Drama’’ or ‘‘What Remained After 
Pompton’’ being classed as a moving picture of song 
and dance in one reel. The stage setting was especially 
attractive. The curtain rose on the banquet scene with 
the chorus in evening dress rather than the old-fashioned 
black faced semi-circle, the soloists in the capacity of 
‘‘speakers,’’ the end men as waiters in purple costume 
and the interlocutor as toastmaster. A purple drop 
around the stage and a floral design made up in the 
words ‘‘Traffic Club of Newark’’ added beauty and 
attractiveness to the setting. Among the performers 
who made a decided hit was Art Hartman, who, as one 
of the end men, sang ‘‘Minstrel Parade’’ with the 
entire chorus assisting in the dance. Mr. Hartman is 
connected with Stone & Hershey, well known lumbermen 
of Newark. Frank E. Stone of this concern is presi- 
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PARTICIPANTS IN RECENT MINSTREL SHOW GIVEN BY THE TRAFFIC CLUB 


dent of the Traffic Club of Newark and under his execu- 
tive guidance the club is becoming of greater service all 
the time to its members. 

The summer plans for the Traffic Club include base- 
ball games, a picnic outing and if possible a return 
engagement of the minstrel show. The first baseball 
game will be played on June 12 and for this occasion 
President F, E. Stone has accepted the honor of tossing 
over the first ball. Another entertainment feature that 
is in prospect is a good, old-fashioned beefsteak dinner 
for the entire troupe who took part in the Traffic Club’s 
minstrel show. 





RIVER TRIP REPLACES REGULAR MEETING. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 9.—The annual outing of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held aboard the 
steamer John S. Hopkins on the Ohio River yesterday, 
the boat leaving the local port at 2:30 o’clock in the 
afternoon and returning at 10 o’clock at night. About 
200 lumbermen, members of their families and friends 
took the trip. 

The Hopkins steamed up the river to Newburg, Ind., 
one of the oldest and most interesting towns in the 
State from a historical standpoint. The boat lay at New- 
burg for an hour while supper was served. Tables 
were stretched in the main cabin and fried chicken 
with the necessary trimmings was enjoyed. A _ buffet 
luncheon was served in the evening. 

Dancing and orchestra music made things lively dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening. During the evening 
Mertice E. Taylor, secretary of the club, an elocution- 
ist of ability, gave several interesting readings. Re- 
freshments—soft drinks and ice cream—were served 
from the time the boat left the home port until its 
return. 

The outing was under the direction of President 
Daniel Wertz and Secretary Mertice E. Taylor and a 
committee composed of Claude Maley, of Maley & 
Wertz; Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lum- 
ber Company, and Frank J. Haney, of John A. Reitz & 
Sons. 

It was originally planned to let the pleasure seekers 
enjoy some fishing, but Elmer D. and Paul W. Luhring 
forgot to take along the bait as they had promised. 
Many of the well known furniture manufacturers of 








the city and manufacturers in other lines attended, 


among them Mayor Benjamin 
Globe-Bosse-World Furniture 
by his wife. 

This year’s outing will take the place of the regular 
June meeting of the club. President Wertz was pleased 
over the success of the outing this year and he and 
Secretary Taylor hope to repeat it next year. The 
next regular meeting of the club will be held on the 
second Tuesday night of September. 


30sse, president of the 
Company, accompanied 





AD MEN WILL INVADE CHICAGO. 

Few people realize the amount of money spent for 
advertising in the United States during 1914. William 
Woodhead, president of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, has estimated the amount at $600,000,000. 
The story of this expenditure and the results achieved 
will be discussed at the Chicago convention of the as: 
sociated clubs June 20-26. 

There was joy among the leaders of advertising when 
Mayor Thompson signed a proclamation setting aside 
June 20 to 26 as ‘‘advertising week’’ in Chicago. The 
mayor called on merchants and citizens not only to wel- 
come delegates to the convention but also to display 
trade-marked merchandise and to decorate their places of 
business during the week advertised. 

A veritable army will invade Chicago during this 
week. President T. W. LeQuatte, of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of Iowa, created a sensation when he 
made reservations at the Hotel Sherman for 1,000. The 
Pilgrim Publicity Association of Boston has reserved 
accommodations for 200 at the Congress Hotel. The 
same number have been secured for the Advertising 
Men’s League of New York. The Poor Richard Club 
of Philadelphia engaged an entire floor at the La Salle 
Hotel and the Indianapolis 
Club has secured fifty rooms 
in the same hotel. Fifty 
members of the National 
Association of Advertising 
Specialty Manufacturers will 
stay at the Hotel Sherman. 
From Fort Worth a special 
train will bring Texas elubs 
and several other organiza- 
tions have secured one or 
more cars to bring them to 
Chicago, 

The invasion will be by 
sea as well as by land. The 
Grand Rapids Advertisers’ 
Club has chartered the 
steamer City of Grand Rap- 
ids at a cost of $10,000; the 
members of this delegation 
will live on the boat while 
in Chicago. The entire pro- 
ceedings of the convention 
will be handed down to his- 
tory in the form of moving pictures taken by the Es- 
sanay Film Corporation. 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 





van 


WILL COMPLIMENT LUMBERMAN. 
DeTROIT, MicH., June 8.—At the Detroit Athletic 
Club on Thursday evening, June 17, a complimentary 
dinner will be tendered to Hon. Arthur L. Holmes of 
the Arthur L. Holmes Lumber & Fuel Company, as 
noted by the following invitation that has been sent. out 
to a large number of his friends: 
You are cordially invited to attend a 
Complimentary Dinner 
given to 
Hon. Arthur L. Holmes 
as a token of appreciation and esteem 
by his friends 
for his work in the uplift and betterment 
of the lumber trade 
Thursday evening, June seventeenth 
nineteen hundred and fifteen 
at half after six o'clock 
Detroit Athletic Club 
Committee : 
John J. Comerford 
Charles L. Weeks 
[Informal] Charles W. Restrick 
Mr. Holmes is one of the most prominent lumbermen 
of this section and has for a long time been right in 
the forefront of every work having for its object the 
uplift and betterment not only of the lumber trade but 
of his city and State geierally. 





CO-OPERATE ABOUT WATER POWER. 


According to an announcement made by the Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture, Port- 
land, Ore., an arrangement has been completed between 
‘State Engineer John H. Lewis of Oregon and the see- 
retary of agriculture, providing for codperation in the 
matter of use and development ofthe water power re- 
sources of the State. The purpose of the agreement 
is to insure uniform action and to avoid duplication of 
work and expense. Among the particular features of the 
general plan will be making all data secured by either 
State or Federal authorities available for the use of 
both. In the matter of the approval of applications 
for water rights and for the occupancy and use of na- 
tional forest lands this codperation will be especially 
advantageous. 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 





TAKES TIMBER OWNERS TO TASK. 


Secretary of Agriculture Says They Are Not Practicing 
Conservation as They Should. 





[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—David F.. Houston, see- 
retary of agriculture, takes rather a pessimistic view of 
the forest situation in the United States in his annual 
report contained in the 1914 issue of the Agricultural 
Yearbook, which has just come from the press. The 
secretary thinks that timber owners are not doing all 
they should to stop the wasteful depletion of standing 
timber, or in the way of reforesting their land, For 
their lack of appreciation of ‘‘conservation’’ as prac 
ticed in forestry, the secretary of agriculture takes the 
timber owners and producers to task. Under the head- 
ing of ‘* Forest Problems’’ he says: 


While the chief task of the department in 
the administration of the national 
larger aspect. 


forestry is 
forests its work has a 
Most of the country’s timber is in private 


hands. Here the situation is far from satisfactory. Very 
little privnte timber is handled with a view to the pro- 
duction of a new crop. Lumbering now involves much 


waste, partly because of the limited market for the lower 
grades. In spite of the growing sentiment against forest 
fires and the spread of organized fire protection there is 


still a heavy fire loss. Altogether our timber resources 
are undergoing depletion and dissipation, notwithstanding 


the generally recognized need for conserving what we have 
und for producing a new crop. It is as much the duty of 
the department to seek means of success in growing this 
crop as any other. 

That forestry can be practiced in this country with good 
results the experience of the department in managing the 
national forests makes clear. The main difficulty in the 
way of private forestry can no longer be held to be the 


lack of adequate knowledge or successful example. Un- 
questionably the existing situation is brought about by 


various causes, some of which are due to unchangeable 
cconomic conditions while others are probably removable. 


There is great need of careful inquiry to 
what and how these various causes are. Such an inquiry 
has been inaugurated jointly by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Commerce. Its purpose is 
to obtain the basis for a constructive policy with regard 
to the timber question in all its phases—present conditions 
of production and marketing, the effects of timber specu- 
lation and the danger of private monopoly, control, waste, 
the effects of competition, the various elements which enter 
into the cost of lumber to the consumer, and the question 
of future supplies. 

The national forests, of an immense property value, must 


ascertain just 


fist of all be safeguarded against destroying agencies. 
Their most serious menace is fire, though heavy losses 


inay also result from the ravages of insect pests and tree 
The control of all these grows yearly more ef- 
ficient. \ most dangerous fire season has just been con- 
cluded with remarkable results. A drouth of unusual 
severity and duration created tinderlike conditions through- 
out the Northwest. To this was added an immense peril 
of high winds which greatly increased the difficulty of fire 
control. That the season was terminated without an ap- 
palling destruction of both public and private property in 
and about the national forests is due to the preparedness 
of the Forest Service organization, the yearly expanding 
equipment of the forests with means of communication 
and movement of both men and supplies, and the aggres- 
siveness with which these fires were fought before they 
had time to develop. 

It is beyond question that the cost of discovering and 
fighting these fires was repaid many times over. A _ billion 
dollars’ worth of Government timber, to say nothing .of 
other resources, of private property and of human life, 
was brought through the season with comparatively trifling 
loss. To achieve this result it was necessary for the de- 
partment to create a large deficiency, since the appropria- 
tion for emergency fire fighting was wholly inadequate. In 
consequence a deficiency appropriation must be asked from 
Congress. 

A larger emergency fund is needed. In the summer of 
1910 unprecedented fires resulted in a deficiency that Con 
gress met by an appropriation of $900,000. To prevent 
such a contingency from arising the following year an 
emergency fund of $1,000,000 was made available, to be 
drawn upon only in case of need. This fund has been 
cut down in successive appropriation acts since until in 
the currert year it has become only $100,000. Experience 
has made it plain that only in a very favorable year is 
this amount adequate. 


diseases, 






Handling National Forest Timberlands. 

In its handling of timber sales on the national forests 
the department is confronted with a situation radically 
aifferent from that which obtains with respect to the graz- 
ing. While almost all the range on the forests is in de- 
mand, most of the timber is not. To a large extent de- 
velopment work here means so handling the timber that 
it will be an important factor in opening the country. 
Wherever and whenever general market conditions make it 
possible to sell large bodies of now inaccessible timber, the 
aim is to offer the timber on terms which will tend to in- 
crease transportation facilities, promote settlement and 


build up permanent communities. Where timber can be 
sold the benefits of the Government management of the 


forests as public resources are apparent now. Where, how- 
ever, the timber is not in present demand, a difficult situ- 
ation sometimes exists 

It has been urged that with the vast supplies of virgin 
national forest timber, the Government should greatly 
inerease its sales by lowering the price asked for stumpage. 
To the extent that such a course had any effect at all, ir 
would be in the long run an effect unfavorable to the 
public interest. Upon the greater part of the timber it 


would have no effect, because no manufacturer could, un- 
any 


der present conditions, afford to cut the timber at 








price. Where timber is thus not in demand, because still 
inaccessible, as a rule the prospect of marketing it depends 
upon the advent of a period of greater activity in the 
general lumber trade. When, as at the present time, lum- 
bermen are forced by general market conditions ty cur- 
tail output the department can not expect to make large 
sales. Nevertheless it is wise even in such times not to 
cease offering large bodies of timber on terms which may 
attract purchasers, and this is being done. At the same 


time all possible effort is being given to develop small 
sales for the supply of local needs, and sales to indus- 


tries which require wood for special purposes, since sales 
of this character provide a fairly steady market for na- 
tional forest stumpage even when the general market is 
depressed. In a word, the timber sale policy, no less than 
the grazing regulation policy, aims to make the resources 
serviceable to the public now, as well as in the future, 
in the fullest degree which scientific production and utiliza- 
tion can make possible. 

To carry more fully into effect this already established 


a 
principle a further step should be taken. It should not 
be necessary to wait until the period of hardest truggle 
is past before these public resources begin to assist local 
development, Before the national forests begin io yielg 
large incomes, as well as after, they should be jjade to 


participate in the work 
giving value to all its 


of building up the 
resources. 


country and 


The secretary advocates that he be given a:thority 
to study local conditions, gathering data and formulai. 
ing plans for road building, which the Government 
should undertake. He also thinks he should have author. 
ity and the funds necessary to make an appraisa! of the 
value of the national forest timber in each locality anq 
a forecast of the future income which the forests will 
bring from all sources. On the basis of this jrobable 
income he thinks Congress should be asked to appro- 
priate for the construction of specific projects recom. 
mended by the secretary of agriculture. The cost of 
road construction, for example, he believes should cop. 
stitute an advance made by Congress from the public 
revenues, on the revenues to be derived from the forests 
in the future. He also recommends that he be given 
wider powers to protect water in the national forests 
from contamination so that it may be more generally 
useful for municipal purposes. He further recommends 
that he be allowed to grant term leases to those who 
are desirous of using the national forests for recrea. 
tional purposes. 








Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 





COMMERCE COMMISSION ACTIVITIES. 


Interstate Body Finds Charges of Three Carriers 
Exorbitant—Many Cases on Docket. 





[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D, C., June 8—Complaint has been 
filed with the commission by the Palmer & Seman Lum- 
ber Company, of Uniontown, Pa., against the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad and other carriers. A shipment of 
lumber from Ursina Junction, Pa., to Lowville, N. Y., 
in March, 1914, was charged for at the rate of 14 cents 
per 100 pounds. Subsequently six other shipments were 
made from Ursina to the same point and the charge 
was at the rate of 20 cents per 100 pounds. Com- 
plainant says that the rate on lumber from Ursina to 
Lowville is*not shown in the Baltimore & Ohio tariffs, 
and it held that, the rate of 14 cents having been estab- 
lished as a precedent, the carrier is under obligation to 
continue shipping at that rate unless tariffs showing a 
different rate are filed and approved by the commission. 
Reparation for the six shipments charged for at the 
rate of 20 cents is asked. 

The Smith Lumber Company, of Boston, Mass., has 
complained against the Norfolk Southern Railroad be- 
cause it was charged 22 cents per 100 pounds on a 
shipment of lumber from Webdell, N. C., to Newark, 
N. J. It is claimed that the rate to Newark is made 
up of a combination of the rate on Norfolk plus the 
specific rate of the lines beyond. Im this case it is 
alleged that the rate from Wendell to Norfolk is 8 
cents and the rate from Norfolk to Newark is 13 cents, 
making a total of 21 cents instead of 22 cents, Repa- 
ration is asked. 

W. H. Settle & Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
filed a complaint against the Alabama-Great Southern 
Railway and others charging discrimination. The plant 
ot the compiainant is located on the tracks of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad at a station named Madisonville, 
within the corporate limits of Cincinnati. Instead of 
giving complainant the Cincinnati rate on lumber, the 
respondent railroads, it is claimed, charge 3.2 cents per 
100 pounds above that rate on lumber coming from 
southeastern points. Complainant asks for an _ order 
requiring the curriers to cease and desist from such 
practices in the future. 

The Commission has rendered an unreported decision 
in the case of the Otis Manufacturing Company against 
the Illinois Central Railroad and others, in which it 
awards reparation on shipments of mahogany lumber 
which moved from New Orleans through Gulfport, Miss., 
to Grand Rapids, Mich., because the through rate 
charged exceeded the aggregate of the intermediate 
rates concurrently in effect. 

The commission has denied the application of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco, the Butler County and the 
St. Louis, Kennett & Southeastern Railroad, for author- 
ity to establish rates on forest products from Kennett, 
Mo., to Thebes, Ill, St. Louis, Mo., and eastern cities 
and interior eastern points, and from Poplar Bluffs, 
Mo., and Linstead, Mo., to the same destinations with- 
out observing the long and short haul provision of the 
act. 

G. S. Baxter & Company, of Pensacola, Fla., have 
filed two complaints against the Florida, Alabama & 
Gulf Railroad and other carriers alleging unreasonable- 
ness and discrimination in the rates on crossties from 
points in Florida and from points in Alabama to Pen- 
sacola. The rates from Wing and Faleo, Fla., are said 
to be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed the 
rates contemporaneously charged for the transportation 
of lumber of the same kind and description as the ties. 
The rate on crossties from these stations to. Pensacola 
is 7 cents and the rate on lumber is 614 cents. Another 
complaint is that the rate on crossties from Watson, 
Ala., to Pensacola is 26 cents, whereas the rate con- 





temporaneously charged for the transportation of rough 
lumber between these points is only 6 cents per 100 
pounds. Reparation is asked. 

The commission has rendered an opinion in the case 
of the Wilson-Leuthold Lumber Company and _ others 
against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
and other carriers, in which it finds that the rate of 20 
cents per 100 pounds for the transportation of lumber 
in carloads from Spokane, Wash., to Butte, Mont., over 
the lines of the Northern Pacific and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway is unreasonable and fixes 
17% cents as a reasonable maximum. 

The commission has denied the application of the 
carriers participating in E. B. Boyd’s agent tariff No. 
A-428, for authority to establish a rate of 16 cents per 
100 pounds for the transportation of logs, as described 
in item No. 235-I of the tariff, from Gulf ports to 
South Elgin, Ill., when imported from countries other 
than Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand and 
the Philippine Islands, without observing the long and 
short haul provision of the act. The commission holds 
that the carriers have not shown sufficient justification. 

The commission has rendered an unreported opinion 
in the case of R. B. Rayner & Co. against the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad awarding reparation on account of 
an unreasonable rate charged for the transportation of 
a carload shipment of lumber from Wilmington, N. C., 
to Stewartstown, Pa. The rate charged was 19 cents per 
100 pounds and the commission finds that 18 cents was a 
reasonable rate, 


PROTEST PROPOSED RATE INCREASES. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

Houston, Tex., June 8.—At the hearing held before 
the Texas Railroad Commission in Austin on June /, 
C., W. Payne, traffic manager of William Cameron & 
Company, of Waco, declared that if the tariff proposed 
by the railroads is approved by the commission his 
company will be forced to pay more than $3,000 addi- 
tional charges annually at Waco and $7,000 for all the 
plants operated by the Cameron Company in Texas. 
Mr. Payne suggested an addition to the line haul to 
give the companies a chance to make the consumer pay 
the freight and that the railroads be made to deliver 
any freights accepted to points on its track. 

W. T. Hancock, of Houston, traffic manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Company, filed a brief with the commis 
sion protesting against the proposed switching charges. 





FAVOR NEW RATES, BUT DEMAND JUSTICE. 


Houston, TEx., June 7.—All of last week was spent 
by the Texas Railroad Commission in hearing the pett- 
tions of Texas shippers for or against the application of 
the Texas railroads for a blanket raise in rates. The 
sentiment of the hearing, which continued throughout the 
week and which resumed its sessions today, was that 
Texas shippers are not opposed to an increase in TeV 
enues for Texas railroads, providing such an increase be 
derived in a manner which will reflect the burden equally 
on all sections of the State. 

The matter of the advance in lumber rates is sched: 
uled to come before the commission tomorrow. J. ™ 
Simmons, traffic manager ef the West and South Texas 
Lumber Companies, who has been retained by the various 
lumber interests to present their side of the matter, 18 
now in Austin ready to appear before the commission. 
Mr. Simmons and his associates will try to see that ™ 
the reorganization of the rating system the Texas lum 
her industry gets full justice. 

ee ee ee 

MASSACHUSETTS has a new town forest law under which 
cities and towns may own and operate forest properties. 
Many municipalities already have such possessions but 
these are incidental to water supply for the protection 
of water sheds. The new law permits the ownersh!p all 
operation of forest properties for publie parks or for 
other municipal purposes. 
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“HOPE LONG DEFERRED MAKETH THE HEART SICK.” 


[By P. Forest WitiiAMms, of Williams & Johnson (Inec.), Norfolk, Va.] 


The order said right at the start, 
(ood longleaf pine, to be all heart, 
No merchantable or standard grade, 
It must be heart, the buyer said. 
This is 2 forfeit job, Old Scout, 

So you must hustle right about 

‘And ship this lumber right away ; 
Two weeks the limit to the day. 
The job will then be finished off, 

All but the building of the wharf, 
And ships are leaving ’Frisco Bay, 
Their louds upon this wharf to lay. 
Therefore its useless for me to dwell 
Upon the time—you know it well. 
Price? I'd like for you to know 
I've others here—some of them low. 
So move along and get the stuff— 
That's all from me—it is enough. 


I took the order—thanked the man, 
As only 2 lumber salesman can. 

A profit! Well, tween you and me, 
‘Twas all I wanted it to be. : 
The order clerk checked up the price 


And, smiling, said: ‘Well, this is nice. 


I felt my chest expand and then 

I felt as big as bigger men ; 

For now there was no more to do 
‘Cept hustle this nice order through. 
I pulled the bell, send me a boy, 

And hurry through this word of joy 


To the sawmill man down in the South. 


‘Tis quicker than by word of mouth. 
“Here is an order—nice and fine, 
To be all heart longleaf pine. 

No waney edges, no barky ends, 

No wormy grade, no ugly bends. 

A forfeit job this goes upon, 

So hustle right along now, son. 

The term’s yours—make sight draft, 
And while we pay it we will laugh, 
For then we'll know that right away. 
The stock is surely on the way: 

And you will make of us a friend 
Who'll certainly think of you again.” 


The answer came—'twas a day letter. 
It said: “You cannot suit us better. 
The terms are right, the order fine, 
We're strong on all heart L. L. pine, 
The time don’t frighten us away, 
We'll shorten it by many a day; 
In fact, before you get this wire 
Our sawmill force will be afire, 
And into the dry kiin I will see 
That all this lumber there will be. 
The order sent, we wrote: “Old Hoss, 
You must not fail to come across.” 
His answer came—just like a flash: 


“Don't worry, friend—prepare the cash.” 


Ten days went by—we dropt a line: 


‘Presume the car well down the line?’ 


To this no answer to us came, 

Which shows we were some to blame. 
We waited through another week 
Before this car again to seek; 

The time then having passed away, 
We wrote again,—about this way: 
“No invoice for this car received, 
When order placed with you believed 
You would not fail—You'd go and ship. 
You'd start this lumber on its trip. 
You have not shipt, and now we 
Must have the stock, or we'll be 
Cussed and cussed, and maybe killed 
By customer, whose name is Bill.” 


Three more days passed, and then came 
A letter filling us with shame. 

It said: 
The engine broke—we never thought.” 
Then,—‘wire us quickly your reply 
If we must ship this bye and bye.” 
We telephoned—we dared not go, 
And asked our buyer for to know 

If he would bear with us a while? 

He answered short, without a smile: 
“Damn,” some words stronger, too; 
He turned the air a sickly blue. 
“Open market” are terms he used, 

In fact, he very much abused 


“Just a little time is sought. 


Us, then “I need not worry, 

Car number now or you'll be sorry.” 
We sought the foreman on the work, 
(Responsibility we never shirk,) 

'Told him a thing we knew he knew: 
That the lumber was some overdue. 
Ife proved to be a friend indeed, 
Such friends as come to those in need. 
He promised other work to find. 

The wharf job slipt the boss’ mind. 


Ten days more, then joy, Old Pal! 
Car four-eight-four-six S. A. L. 

We started in the car to trace, 
Determined still to save our face. 

The tracing clerk gave us a jar: 

“The car you name a work train car.” 
Lord help me now! I felt all in, 

What have I done, what is my sin? 

I’ve heard it said “There is no hell.” 
There is one, though—I know it well. 
"Tis “here and now,” as someone said, 
Whose words will live, although he’s dead 





We wired again to try to see 
If possibly mixed the cars could be. 
Time passed on and sorely pressed : 
“The car in transit must be dressed.”’ 
The number, too, had changed as well, 
Four-five-four-six car left Estelle. 

We traced through tracing clerk again, 
“The car's now coming on the train.” 
Transferred again—Oh, what a fix! 
Number now ‘Vhree-cight-four-six.”” 








Six weeks ago we bought the stock, 
Today unloaded on our dock. 

The sills are fastened to the wharf, 
Tonight the deck will top it off. 
The ’Frisco boat will pass the cape 
Tomorrow morn at half past eight. 


Another order came in today, 

The mail has taken it away. 

My sawmill friend,—I have his word: 
This car will come through like a bird. 














BIG EVENTS ARE PENDING FOR YELLOW PINE. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 


New OrLEANS, La., June 9.—Secretary-manager J. E. 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, announces 
that a mass meeting of the subscribers of that asso- 
ciation will be held at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago 
on July 14. A general invitation is extended. to all 
yellow pine manufacturers to attend this meeting. This 
mass meeting takes the place of the midsummer meeting 
regularly held in the past in Chicago by the old Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Reports will be sub- 
mitted on plans for aggressive and codperative cam- 
paigning in behalf of yellow pine but the keynote of 
the meeting, according to the announcement given out 
here, will be discussions of subjects pertinent to the 
yellow pine trade. The directors of the association will 
meet at the Blackstone Hotel July 13, a day in advance 
of the mass meeting. 


New Or.EANs, LA., June 9.—The week beginning July 
12 will be one of unusual importance to the yellow pine 
industry because of the committee conferences and meet- 
ings that are to be held in Chicago, the schedule of which 
is as follows: 

Monday, July 12—Conference between creosoters and the 
paving committee of the Southern Pine Association. 

Tuesday, July 18—Meeting of the directors of the Southern 
Pine Association. 

Wednesday, July 14—Mass meeting of the subscribers of 
the Southern Pine Association to which all yellow pine manu- 
facturers are invited. 

Thursday, July 15—Conference called by the National Lum- 
her Manufacturers’ Association to discuss the presentation of 
the lumber industry before the Federal Trade Commission, 

Probably the most important matter that will be dis- 
cussed during the yellow pine meeting will be the 
campaign for the wider use of creosoting wood 
block paving. Reports from headquarters of the 
associution in New Orleans are that there is approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 .square yards of paving proposed in 
various sections of the country, and the association is 
vigorously foliowing this up with a view to demonstrat- 
Ing the superiority of creosoted yellow pine wood blocks. 
That definite results are being obtained is shown in the 
fact iat while the association has been aggressive in 
the wood block paving work for less than three months 
already it has to its credit more than 100,000 square 
yards of paving. As each square yard of wood block 
Constiines approximately 60 feet board measure of yellow 


pine lomber the tremendous possibility of this fleld for 
absoriing the big surplus stock becomes immediately 
apparent, 


Inspection Work. 


Vier the supervision of Acting Chief Inspector J. E. 
Jone, the inspeetion department of the Southern Pine 
Asso ation is rapidly being whipped into shape and is 
(eme strating its usefulness to the organization. A 
Meets of the mill inspectors west of the Mississippi 
Was told at Lake Charles, La., on Tuesday, June 8, which 
Was attended by all of the mill route inspéctors, Secre- 
tary. vanager J. E. Rhodes and a number of subscribers 
m the immediate neighborhood of Lake Charles. 

h ectors east of the river will meet at Hattiesburg, 
Miss.. on Saturday, June 12, and will be addressed by 


Actin» Chief Inspector Jones, Secretary-manager J. E. 
a and W. J. Haynen, of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
roy, who is chairman of the grading committee. 
The sssoeiation now has fourteen inspectors in the field, 
‘ix! whom are doing claim inspection in the North 
ie he remainder engaged in instruction work at the 
onl The mills of subseribers to the association have 


divided into eight districts, each of which is in 


charge of a mill inspector who visits each of the mills 
in his district once a month to explain grades and in- 
structs mill employees as to their proper interpretation 
and application. To secure uniformity in grading Sec- 
retary-manager Rhodes has decided to transfer these mill 
inspectors from one route to another under a rotating 
system that will enable each inspector ultimately to cover 
every mill inspection route. 

At the ‘‘Grown in Mississippi’’ meeting to be held 
in Jackson, Miss., on Thursday and Friday, June 10 and 
11, the Southern Pine Association will be actively rep- 
resented, Secretary-manager Rhodes expecting to be 
present and deliver an address on the importance of the 
lumber industry in Mississippi. A number of charts 
will be exhibited by the association showing the relative 
importance of lumbering in Mississippi to the prosperity 
of the State itself. Those charts will demonstrate that 
lumber constitutes 57 percent of all the manufactured 
products of Mississippi, disburses 67 percent of all the 
wages paid in the State and employs 55 percent of the 
labor of the State. 


Surveying Current Market Conditions. 


Announcement is made that the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation within the next few weeks will inaugurate a new 
plan for surveying current market conditions. Sub- 
seribers will be asked to report at the end of each week 
the number of orders received by carloads, together with 
shipments for the week. This information will be sent 
to association headquarters either by mail or telegraph, 
will be compiled and sent out to all subscribers on Mon- 
day of each week. This is practically the same plan of 
reporting volume of business as that used by the steel 
and copper industries, the grain markets, cotton ete. 
In order to make this service of the greatest possible 
value to the subscribers the directors have instructed 
Secretary-manager Rhodes to use telegraph tolls liber- 
ally, if necessary, to get the information to the mem- 
bers promptly. 





CANAL OUTLET FOR WESTERN LUMBER. 


The Canal Record of May 26 gives a report on the 
canal business for April, showing a passage of total 
‘argo tonnage from the Atlantic to the Pacifie of 237,- 
384, and from the Pacific to the Atlantic of 285,457. 
No lumber went westward through the canal, but 27,160 
tons, or about 25,000,000 feet, went from the western 
States and British Columbia to Atlantic or foreign ports. 
Of this, 5,010 tons went to England, 5,000 tons to 
Quebee and the remainder of the United States. Since it 
was opened, last August, 801 vessels had passed through 
the canal, carrying 3,768,860 tons of cargo. Of these 
vessels 70 went through in ballast and 731 with cargo. 
March showed the largest cargo movement, but April 
was larger than any other previous month. Some of the 
principal items in the April movement were as follows: 

Atlantic to Pacific to 


: Pacific, Atlantic, 

COMMODITY, tons, tons, 
MU crac fat 6. 070.5%, pieasiava's si ha -orork en pS | er 
Ws SELON, 2 eS om S000 ss atmo 
NE PND oe Sieve k ove dens 118,556 48,829 
BT eo oo Shien 0s x's aw-way 4 eve wen oe 8 40S eas 
SS ee ee ne ar er ee 14,704 
DE HE as 6 boa esa W508 30,190 44 
I ark dark hs acsiad. ol 04,544 baa. Cam ak 27,160 
PRIS dc6. or ar 3 (8 e) neler Sienio or OM acasecenend 250 68,027 
Oe Pre ree reer 446 8,089 
Petroleum, TeHned: <...... 6 6ces00 8 26,799 307 
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Your 
Command 


When you feel the need 
of information regarding 
timber on which you can 
rely with absolute certain- 
ty, write us. 


We have in our files data 
relating to the timber re- 
sources of the western 
hemisphere, _ particularly 
North America. 


Our organization and ex- 
ceptional facilities equip 
us to serve you, to your 
profit, in matters of small 
as well as affairs of great 
moment. 


James I). Lacey & Co. 


Timberland Factors. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
PORTLAND, ORE., 
SEATTLE, WASH., - - - 


1750 McCormick Building 
1313 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
1009 White Building. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years, 

Wenow controlandoperate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
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HARDWOOD MEN IN EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL. 


(Concluded from Page 39.) 


between the committee proceeded, and the members. of the 
committee became better acquainted, difficulties melted and 
when the final adoption of these rules was brought about 
the spirit in which the transaction was made was a credit 
to = intelligence and good judgment of all parties con- 
cerned. 

Since the early adoption of these rules they have con- 
tinued to remain in force and today practically govern 
the buying of first grade material for wagon construction. 

Further efforts were made to include rules for bent 
stock, spokes ete. with almost equal success. 

Today, as orders are received for wagon material by 
mills that have never cut out this material before, it is 
exceedingly helpful to both buyer and seller to be able to 
turn to the rule book of the National Hardwood Lumber 


Association and find their specifications and statements 
regarding the inspection requirements, which remove all 


doubt as to what is expected. 

We can most heartily recommend to the consideration of 
other lines, whose requirements are susceptilfle of standard- 
ization, either as to dimensions or grade requirements, that 
they make an effort to bring about a similar understanding 
which will remove not only numerous causes of dispute, 
but in the saving of time in the handling of material and 
the making of settlements, economies will be found that are 
almost unbelievable. 

I congratulate this association on its continued enterprise 
and the success of its conventions, for it is a splendid ex- 
emplification of the advance of the coéperative spirit which 
can do so much for us if we will make practical use of it; 


in fact, it is in a measure a new power that we ; 


learning how to use. 
This concluded the afternoon session. 
THE BANQUET. 
The annual banquet was held on Thursday evening 
and was a notable affair, as are all social functions 


of this organization. It, however, is not one about 
which much newspaper copy can be written beciuse of 


the fact that after dinner speeches have been relogate( 
to past history and food, music and the pleasant !ium of 
conversation punctuated by an occasional roar of laugh- 
ter at some speciai sally of wit tend to make te eye. 
ning a particularly pleasant one but do not make much 
history. The fellowship feature of association work 
has long been recognized as one of the most potent and 
beneficial and yet one of the most elusive and jp. 


tangible. 

On this occasion the food and service were under the 
eye of Fumegally of the Sherman House, conevrning 
which no more be said. The music was by Beuson’s 
orchestra and Bensorn’s male quartette and Miss Doris 
Rebor also contributed a number of solos. 








WOOD BLOCK PAVING 





Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash, 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults, 








\_ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 
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Wit, Humor and Philosophy 


To lighten che Burdens 
of Men Engaged in 


LUMBERING 


“The Woods” 
A New Book 


by “The Lumberman Poet” 
unparalleled sale. 











+ 





which has met with 


Press Comments assure its hearty welcome:— 
Each isa heart song—Portland Telegram. 
Will live in the years to come—Bostoz Globe. 
Wholly admirable—Buffalo News, 
Real Poetry—San Francisco Argonaut, 
Vigorous verses descriptive of woodswork—American Forestry. 
A fresh note and a dauntless optimism— Current Opinion. 
Hard sense and cheerful philosophy—New York Herald. 
Speaks truths direct to your heart—Houstou Post. 
In the front rank—Nashville Banner. 
“The Woods” is beautifully bound in cloth 
(size 544x8”—135 pages) with appropriate colored 
cover design and will be sent postpaid for..$1.00 


“In Forest Land” 


Third Edition. 
Lumbermen all enjoy it because it talks of their 
world and in their language. It’s the book that 
sold faster than we could print it, the first edition 
being exhausted in four weeks. You can make 
no mistake in giving it to a friend. Designed par- 
ticularly for gift and library purposes—printed in 
old style type on antique paper, bound in silk green 
cloth, gilt top and gold stamped, and illustrated 
in: Cink. PSICE, DOREDRLA, oes csccee ce e+ $1.25 


6 

“Resawed Fables” 
Esop was a philosopher, but he never was in 
the lumber business. He never wrote any wise 
suyings about us. 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This 
new book is a collection of the funniest prose 
writings of *“‘the lumberman poet.” 

In fact, it is the funniest book ever written 
about the lumber business or any other business. 
That’s its purpose. 

It is the everyday experiences of the lumber- 
man, told with a smile. Every lumberman owes 
himself a copy. Price, postpaid............ $1.00 
Fall descriptions of these books and 

others will be sent on request. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


> «31 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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MANY PROJECTS UNDER WAY. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 8.—Some extensive wood 
paving projects are under way in this city and there 
promises to be a heavy consumption of that material 
during the summer. Miles of such construction are in 
progress and other proposals are before council that 
are certain to be approved, Contractors are at work in 
many parts of the city and there are hundreds of men 
at work engaged daily in laying the black blocks. 


FIREPROOF QUALITIES DEMONSTRATED. 


Wood Block Paving Stands Test of Fire and Water 
in Philadelphia Conflagration. 





ToLEDO, OHIO, June 7.—The Jennison-Wright Com- 
pany, manufacturers of wood blocks, is displaying with 
considerable pride some remarkable photographs showing 
the fireproof qualities of 
wood block paving. The 


and have an advantage over concrete in that they are much 
warmer, are more comfortable for animals to stand and to lie 
on. The blocks have proved particularly desirable in sanitary 
farrowing houses for hogs, protecting the animals from colds 
and rheumatism and the preservative used in the wood— 
creosote, a distinfectant and insecticide—repelling vermin 
and flies. 

It is only recently it has been possible to obtain creosoted 
wood blocks and creosoted lumber from retail dealers gener- 
ally, so the farmer has been one of the last to profit by the 
most effective wood preserving treatments. - 


How to Lay the Blocks. 


If is not necessary to employ skilled labor in laying wood 
blocks in farm buildings. The important points in making a 
first-class job are care and thoroughness. If the barn, stable 
or farrowing house has a stiff clay base, no other foundation 
except a sand cushion is needed for the blocks, provided the 
clay is smoothed or rolled and tamped evenly with a slight 
slope for drainage. 

If the floor base is soft there must be a foundation of three 
or four inehes of concrete. This concrete is composed of a 
mixture of one part Portland cement, three parts clean sand 
and six parts gravel or broKen rock, size one-fourth of an 
inch to one and one-half inches. The sand and cement should 
be thoroughly blended dry, then sufficient water added to 





eoncern had furnished pav- 
ing blocks for the central 
portion of a pier belonging 
to the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railway Company, in 
Philadelphia, which pier was 
recently destroyed by fire. 
That part of the pier paved 
with the wood block was 
subjected to heavy horse 
and auto-truck traffie and 
up to the time of the fire 
proved entirely satisfactory. 
The pier was supposed to be 
semi-fireproof but the entire 
structure of the pier was 
destroyed. The steel was so 
badly warped by the intense 
heat that the whole struc- 
ture crumbled up. 

It.was supposed that the 
wood blocks had been 
destroyed with the remain- 
der of the pier and great 
surprise was_ expressed 
when, after clearing away 
the debris, it was found that 
the wood block pavement 
was practically intact. 
About a quarter of an inch 
of the charred surface was 
scraped off and it was nec- 
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essary to repair a few 
places where the pavement 
bulged up in little mounds, 
caused by the blocks being practically dry and absorb- 
ing a large amount of water. The entire expense of 
mending the damage to the pavement did not exceed 
$100 and the wood blocks are now to all intents and 
purposes as good as ever. 





INTEREST IN WOOD BLOCKS AROUSED. 


Stable Flooring of Creosoted Blocks Only Humani- 
tarian—Farmers’ Journal Boosts Them. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 8.—The use of creosoted 
wood blocks as floors for stables and barns is getting 
a good hold on the farmers and stockmen of the South- 
west and is opening up a new field for the lumber deal- 
ers. So great has the interest in such floors become 
that the Weekly Kansas City Star, which is devoted to 
the interests of the farmers entirely, printed a column 
article on wood blocks as stable material last week. In 
this carefully prepared article the Star said: 

Among the effective modern improvements in sanitary feed 
and dairy barns, stables and hog houses are creosoted wood 
block floorings. The blocks are good for a lifetime of service, 


WOOD BLOCK PAVEMENT (IN FOREGROUND) UNINJURED BY FIRE. 


make a thin mortar, after which the broken stone is turned in 
and well mixed. This should be spread over the earth base, 
well tamped and smoothed over the surface. 


With a Concrete Base. 


When the concrete is well hardened—it should be ailowed 
to stand four to eight days—there is placed on it a half-inch 
of well screened sand and cement, three parts of the forme! 
to one of the latter. Immediately before the blocks are laid, 
sprinkle the sand and cement with a hand sprinkler, and 02 
it set the blocks so their surface will be smooth and the joints 
close. Level the surface, if necessary, by light tamping. 
Brush sand over the floor, that minute spaces between the 
blocks may be filled. : 

When an entire floor is to”be paved with the blocks re 
expansion joint a half inch to an inch should be pr _= 
around the four walls by placing a strip of plank against each 
wall. When the blocks are set firmly and brought to an ~~ 
bearing, remove the strips and fill the spaces with aspna 
cement or paving pitch filler, heated until it runs like water. 

Dr. T. 8, Hickman, the best known veterinary surgeo" 
in Kansas City, in discussing the use of wood blocks 
for stable floors, said: 

There is no doubt in my mind that the creosoted block floors 
in barns and stables are best in every respect. Certain!) they 
are most comfortable for stock, as they are never slippe:y 00 


cold. And they are best for the stockman because th’ Bond 
the most durable floors known. They will last a_liscume 


Cement floors are cold, and likely to be wet. The) ba 
dampness and they crack and break up easily. I hav pee 
horses very badly injured by falls on cement floors tha 


would never have happened on a good wood block floor. 
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| THE LUMBERMAN POET 














GEE, BUT THE LAND’S LOOKING GORGEOUS! 


Gee, but the land’s looking gorgeous, every snowball abloom! 

Green is the grass in the meadows, wheat’s on a regular boom. 
Biuer tian Italy’s azure, skies where the birds are a-wing— 

It’s a poor kind of a country that doesn’t look good in the Spring. 


Gee, but the world’s looking splendid!—look at the leaves on the trees, 
Turning to nod to the sunshine, clapping their hands in the breeze. 
Sweet is the soil of the upland where they are plowing—but, jing, 
It’s a poor kind of a country that doesn’t look good in the Spring! 


Guess I’d be hearty and happy any old place I might dwell; 
Maybe the most of the nation I would like equally well; 

Guess | would like any county, like any state in the thing— 

It’s a poor kind of a country that doesn’t look good in the Spring. 


Guess I could put up with August, though it was torrid and dry, 
Worry along with December, though there was snow in the sky; 
Just so the orchards of April the buds and the blossoms would bring— 
It’s a poor kind of a country that doesn’t look good in the Spring. 


But, if I ever should happen along at this time of the moon 

To light in a land that was gloomy in April and May and in June, 
Believe me I’d beat it instanter to some other quarter—for, jing, 

It’s a poor kind of a country that doesn’t look good in the Spring! 


LEAVES AND NEEDLES. 


Legislation is just one fool bill after another. Every couple of years 
the Common People, or the General Public, or the Ultimate Consumers, 
or whatever you may choose to call us, get together at great expense 
and with a faith that is beautiful elect a legislature, the idea being that 
the legislature shall convene in some quiet place and legislate for us; 
and then for two years the Common People aforesaid are kept busy seeing 
to it that the aforesaid legislature doesn’t take some one man’s theory 
and find out if it is any good by trying it out in the shape of a law 
for us all. We want a legislature, and we get it; and then we find our- 
selves very much in the position of the small boy who wants a brindle 
ealf, and gets it, and then tries to lead it home. We have an awful 
time keeping the legislature from tripping us up by getting the rope 
wound around our legs or from dragging us off into some strange legis- 
lative pasture or theoretical ditch. Yet in the end, happy to say, we 
have found that the legislature as a whole is of as good disposition as 
the calf at heart: that it may listen to the wrong cow now and then 
thinking it is its mother, or to the bull, but it ultimately will bring 
us home unharmed as soon as we show it where we want to go. 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. 


(Warning! This is a Spring poem, showing how in the 
Spring a young man’s fancy lhghtly turns to thoughts of love.) 
When the well-known lumber business isn’t what it ought to be, 
When there’s something seems the matter with the lumber industry, 
When the mill is piling lumber till you cannot see the trams, 
And the salesmen asked to sell it are a cheerful lot of clams, 
There’s a little consolation that we had forgotten of: 
In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 


Now, you didn’t think that loving had a lot to do, I guess, 

With the job of making lumber, but it has it, more or less. 

Yes, it has, prosaic brother, yes, it has, O lumberman— 

For the Spring and love and lumber all are part of Nature’s plan. 
There is music for the dealer in the cooing of the dove; 

In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 


It is well enough in Winter, when the snow is ankle deep, 

Sitting by the lady’s fireside, while her dad and mother sleep; 

But when blossoms deck the peach-treé and the tulip’s getting red, 

Then another sort of notion gets inside a fellow’s head. 

Then young Cupid sneaks behind him and he gives the swain a shove; 
In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 


In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts a lot: 
Turns +o thoughts of love and lumber and contentment in a cot, 

Turns ‘o thoughts of sills and siding for a bungalow or flat, 

And of flooring for the parlor, and of shingles, and all that. 

So, O lumber mill and dealer, it’s a blessing from above: 

In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 


All the world may love a lover, as the saying often goes; 
ut the man who owns a sawmill, and the dealer, I suppose, 
Ought to love a lover better than the rest of humankind— 
For the loving leads to lumber, as the lover soon will find. 
He Wii soon be viewing blue-prints that he wasn’t dreaming of, 
When in Spring the young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 


So, when lumbermen are gathered in convention east or west 
J nd “re passing resolutions thanking those who serve them best, 
Why not say a word for Cupid, why not give him a ‘‘ Whereas,’’ 
ieee to help the lumber business such a habit Cupid has? 
Mr. Man Who Writes the Markets, kindly make a mention of: 
In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 
_ ‘t seems to me the people who are running yard or mill 
Thee to stop and think a moment; they vill notice, if they will, 
: at it might be well for dealers and for millmen ev’rywhere 

© do all they can to aid him other lovers to ensnare— 


ae sh parks for public sparking, make a business slogan of 
n the Spring a Young Man’s Fancy Lightly Turns to Thoughts of 
Love, 
If you 


= ever have been likely to poke fun at lovers twain, 
F “A eel sure that that is something you will never do again. 
or) cu ought to help, encourage and applaud the lovers sweet; 
hug the fellow gives her maybe means a thousand feet. 
re’s any business bettered, then it is the lumberman’s; 
¢ Spring the young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of plans, 


= 
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THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
XXXVIII. 


HUGH MacLEAN, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


I dinna ken of lumbermen 
So braw a lad as he— 

A heart that’s warm in any storm 
Wi’ human charity. 

Within, without, without a doubt, 
You’ll find him clear 0’ grain— 
You’ll find no knot nor wane nor spot 

In honest. Hugh MacLean. 


JUST LIKE THAT. 


LEXINGTON, N. C. 

I was out with a switch-tie inspector 
on a small lumber dock up in the northern 
part of Indiana. The man who owned the 
dock was a small, mouse-like person, who 
ran a portable mill on week days and per- 
formed his duties as superintendent of the 
local Sunday school regularly. The in- 
spector was a gruff individual looking for 
trouble. Some of the pieces were stump- 
shot, and after loading a few of them on 
the car the inspector turned on the ship- 
per and bellowed, ‘Don’t you ever trim 
anything on this blankety blank dock?’ 
The shipper walked up to him, looked him 
in the eye, and replied, “I’ve trimmed a 
few inspectors on this dock’’—just like 


hat. 
_ Not bad, eh? R. D. Lusk. 


PLYMOUTH, WIS. 

I remember a time when yet a young 
man I was scaling lumber at a certain 
sawmill in this town, when a_- dispute 
arose. The proprietor, an elderly man, 
with his utmost dignity said to me, 
“Young man, do you know I have scaled 
lumber before you were born?’ This 
hurt me, and in reply I said that I did 
not, but that I had scaled a lot of lum- 
ber since. H. B 


Pe 


Where Dining Room Music Meets 
Its Waterloo. 


WATERLOO, IOWA. 

As one who has been an _ interested 
reader of “The Lumberman Poet” sec- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
years I hope that you will pardon a verv 
definite personal word relative to the 
proposed article dealing with the mat- 
ter of dining room music (7). It was 
the benevolent purpose of the writer at 
one time to deal with this matter, but I 
was prevented from doing so because to 
do the matter full justice, as we would 
present it, would bar the article from 
the mails. It is with regret that I note 
that the laws of our country do not allow 
some subjects to be treated adequately 
and still have access to the mails. So it 
is with peculiar satisfaction that I note 
that this matter is to be dealt with by 
one who we feel is fully competent to 
“ive the devil his due’ and yet be per- 
mitted to reach the general public 
through the columns of the LUMBERMAN. 
Your reference to the old song, “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” reminds me 
that I have just celebrated the close of a 
thirtv-vear period with one of the 
“olden Crowned” ones that has made 
life to me very much worth while: and, 
while a very few “silver threads” now ap- 
pear “among the gold,” there is absolutely 
no change in the golden character, except 
' »t ef the reiining that these years have 
brought. A. MACEAcHron., 


More Equipment for the Car. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
__I wrenched my back the other day try- 
ing to lift a boiler; I want to contribute 
the wrench. GENE. 


Thank You—We Thought of It, But 
Didn’t Like to Say It. 

E SAGINAW, MICH. 

You say in the LuMBERMAY May 22, 
“Then when the twins come, all you need 
to do is to write down to Bay City for an 
ell, unless you think the twins are addi- 
tion enough.” Didn’t you mean unless 
you think the twins are ell enough? 

Me oe & 


What is the worst railroad lunch 
counter in the world? Fond du Lae, 
Wis. has been suggested. Any 
other nominations? 





Chances for Small Operations 
in the Sierra Nevadas, 
California. 


The Forest Service has a number of good logging 
and milling propositions in eastern California along 
the Western Pacific R. R. Many are small and suit- 
able for an operator with limited capital. Here are a 
few of them. 


Tahoe National Forest 


Mohawk Chance—1,150 acres. 


Jeffrey pine 7,011,000 feet B. M. 
White fir 7,310,000 “ = 
Sugar pine 3,064,000 “ “ 
Incense cedar 1,725,000 ‘“ “ 
Douglas fir 955,000 ‘ = 
Red fir 160,000 “ : 





20,225,000 “  * 
Additional timber can be secured to extend the life of 
the operation if desired. 
Piumas National Forest 


Jackson Peak Area—925 acres. 





Yellow pine 9,959,000 feet B. M. 
Sugar pine 410,000 “ ™ 
Douglas fir 3,202,000 “ " 
White fir 2,019,000 “* = 
Incense cedar 275,000 “ ” 


15,865,000 “ 


Mill and all equipment necessary to handle this unit 
and place lumber f. o. b. Western Pacific would cost 
about $25,000. 


TAYLOR CREEK UNIT. 


Yellow pine 26,129,000 feet B. M. 
Sugar pine 4,385,000 “* " 
Douglas fir 5,940,000 “ as 
White fir 950,000 “ _ 
Incense cedar 5,947,000 “ bi 





43,351,000 “ - 
Full details in regard to these units and other bodies 
of National Forest timber in California may be ob- 
tained from the District Forester, San Francisco, Cal. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
— dispatch from sea . e handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 








FRANCIS _. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER. 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone’4114 Randolph CHICAGO 
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Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and tropical lands. 
Estimates, Maps, Reports. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers , 
527 Fifth “ve., NEW YORK CITY 
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) H.M.SPAIN & CO. 
SOUTHERN 

TIMBER ESTIMATES 

LAND APPRAISALS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Metal Shingles 


Are coming in greater demand each 
year and many lumber dealers are 
finding this a profitable item in their 
business. 


We manufacture a complete line of 
Metal Tile and Shingles as well as 
other forms of Galvanized Roofing, 
Corrugated, V Crimp, etc. 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 
No. 26 and Prices. QUALITY right. 


The Dickelman Mfg. Co. 


FOREST, OHIO 




















Headquarters for Lumbermen 


THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 
food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus. 
Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 
Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 


RATES: : 
One Person Per Day 


Room with detached bath $2to $3 
Room with private bath $3to$5 
Two Persons Per Day 
Room with detached bath$3 to$5 
Room with private bath $5to$8 
Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to 
Feur Persons, perday, $7to$12 
Everybody Likes Ketel LaSalle 
La Salle at Madison St. 
Exnest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mgr- 


\ jaa Sl 
Jfotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work, Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Cansave you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.0. Box 83 Washington, D.C. 








Blackwell - Panhandle 
| Idaho ; 
White Pine 


For OHIO TRADE. 


The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Every Retail 
Lumberman * | 


who believes wood is the best Home- 
building material will find mighty 
interesting reading in the 8-page 
folder we have just issued—entitled 


‘‘The House 
That Is To 
Be a Home” 


It’s a reprint of an article recently 
published in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, and can be mailed for Ic. 
postage. Let us send you a sample 
and show you how you can use it to 
advertise your own business. 


American Lumberman 
a 431 So. Dearborn St.; CHICAGO 
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NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION’S AC. 
~ COMPLISHMENTS AND AIMS. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


ness greatly exceeds that of any previous year in the 
association’s history and numbers 141; twenty-nine have 
been dropped on account of being delinquent in dues 
and thirteen have resigned. The total number of new 
members admitted during the year is 127, which brings 
the present number of members in good standing to 845. 
The figures in detail of the inspection department for 
the year ended May 1, 1915, showing the quantity of 
lumber inspected in each market with the amount earned 

and exact cost of maintenance, are submitted below. 
Fect. 


Earnings. 
. . 26,692,705 : 


$1,534.61 
( $1.84 


Expense. 
Michigan mill points.. 








COO. cba sae noe as 10,052,105 i 69 
Memphis, Tenn........ 8 4,891.02 iy 
Grand Rapids, Mich.... a ree 


New Orleans & Miss.... 
St. Lonis, Mo......... 
Mpls. & Wisconsin..... 
Cairo & Alton, Til...... 
Deetemit, Bich... 2.685 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
ew Seek City... wes 
Cincinnati, Ohic ...... J 
Loulavitie, B9'.......... 2, 2477 
PSOSHON.. ROUGE s.. 2.05 456:65:5 2,667,418 
Buffalo, N. Y 2,516,239 
Chattanooga, 2,494,065 
OREO, SDT. 6 ois 5.c0> 5s 1,927,870 
Pittsburgh, 1,890,076 
Ifuntington, W. Va.... 1,841,041 
8 1 

1 

1 


4,413.20 
4,258.32 
3,427.11 
3,494.55 
2,643.36 
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~TSt et CTC 





Mose 


me 


Nashville, 22,002 


846.89 





NPE HOMBRE RAS SHI 
mes 


ee rs 6270508 669.97 ) 
DEOOINO: AUR. ...0-0 0.00 24 296,506 799.22 D 
Baltimore, Md......... 990,982 74 
eee ee 681.719 .00 
OS aera Sy ern gear 347,944 SS 


$50,877.99 





OL see ees 119,600,756 
Re-inspections : a 
Chief Inspector 1,145,187 1,498.46 6,509.45 

It is, perhaps, of interest to know that of the 119,- 
600,756 feet shown by these fignres to have been in- 
spected under the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion bonded certificate, official re-inspections were re- 
quested and made on 1,143,187 feet, and of that amount 
the vriginal inspection was found to be <n error on 
260,294 feet. 

Every certificate issued is in triplicate so that a copy 
of every inspection is received and filed at the executive 
office, and as the final audit fails te show a single certifi- 
cate missing it is believed the system of recording each 
transaction can be accepted as accurate and thorough. 
Under this system any concern, whether a member or 
not, having any question or uncertainty regarding an 
oflicial certificate and possessing the right to inquire, 
can secure information on direct application to the 
secretary’s office. 

The financial condition of tie association throughout 
the last year has been sound, but in order to maintain 
this condition it is necessary that members promptly 
respond to bills from the secretary’s office, either for 
xlues or for inspection service rendered. Under the reg- 
ulations which govern the inspection bureau all bills 
for service are payable upon demand, as this item is 
really labor, and the handling of the work will be 
greatly facilitated if our members give these statements 
prompt attention. All obligations of every nature have 
been met by the association promptly and on June°:1 
there was no indebtedness of any nature whatever stand- 
ing against us. 

The following is a detailed statement of all receipts 
and disbursements together with figures from the asso- 
ciation’s books and records, the correctness of which is 
certified to in the attached report of Marwick, 
Mitchell, Peat & Co., public accountants and auditors: 
Balance reported at convention, June 18, 1914...$ 


8,737.87 





RECEIPTS. 
From Membership Dues...........$40,282.35 
From Inspection Fees............ 50,359.90 
From Inspection Rules............ 276.47 
From Program Advertising........ 3,402.50 
Krom Miscellancous .............. 104.77 94,425.99 
SORES © 5 sdrcgr sth s5so ip tas Sore see 6 a a OG ae $103,163.86 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Salaries and expenses—Secy-Treas, 
Asst.. Secy., Chief Inspector, in- 
spectors and office help..........$74,789.47 
Postage and printing... .....sss0.. 5,072.33 
Convention, executive committee, 
standing committees and _ miscel- 
TANCOUS CKDOEDSE «5 ois 00 0s 005005 3,990.41 
General office expenses, telephone, 


telegraph, light, 
CE EG, 658. 6-0. 6 6 oe wee kpenes 
Re-inspection settlements and claims 
Rent 


exchange, office 





824.95 


2 . 
80.00 





SPPRCG SSMIURINUMIRE: 565 <6 4a 4 wigs «ca oe 9's 101.60 
PROSTAR CXMETEC .w. 6 cee ees ose 952.24 90,939.42 
Leaving a balance on deposit at the ied 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, 
Dae 3. AE. is ow x45 as Sos $ 9,614.20 
in the Hibernian Bank............ 1,000.00 
ee errr rrr Sores 1,610.24 
Tore tm peneral Tae... oc cncsdccussasececess} 12280064 


In addition the books show outstanding ac- 
counts for inspection fees earned, $5,408.24; 
for membership dues payable, $8,425.00; pro- 
gram advertising accounts, $2,080.00: and 
advances to employees, $850.00; a total of....$ 16,763.24 


Bringing resources in cash and good outstanding 


nr es fg) 
CASH DEPOSIT FUND. 
Balance on hand reported at convention, June 
Le |e See es re ere ene geen en | 550.00 


During the year four meetings of the executive com- 
mittee and board of managers have been held, as fol- 
lows: Board of managers, June 17, 1914; executive 
committee, September 17, 1914; board of managers, 
January 19, 1915; board of managers, June 9, 1915. 

In addition to these meetings the executive committee 
met with the inspection rules committee on February 17 
and March 23. All of these meetings brought out a 
full attendance and all suggestions from members re- 


ceived careful consideration. Controversies  |tween 
members, where appeal is made to the board of man. 
agers, appear to have almost disappeared. In former 
years the board of managers or executive committee has 
been urged to rule on matters in dispute and the alsence 
of such matters demanding the attention of the hoard 
indicates a better knowledge on the part of this mem. 
bership of the rules under which the inspection «epart. 
ment operates. 

In all cases where official National inspection js the 
basis agreed upon between buyer and seller meinbers 
shipping are urged not to delay forwarding copy of 
the National inspection certificate to the buyer, for where 
the shipper delays or overlooks mailing this official re- 
port his customer may be put to the unnecessary expense 
of placing another National inspector on the shipment 
at destination. 

The attention of this membership is again invited to 
the results being obtained in our reporting department 
and the codperation is urged of every member who has 
not been keeping in touch with this important branch 
of our work. During the last year the demand for 
service on this department from members now familiar 
with the service has materially increased, which jis 
doubtless due in part to the rather general uncertainty 
surrounding credit conditions and in many instances to 
the difficulty experienced in making collections. While 
the reporting department is not prepared promptly to 
furnish reports asked in every instance a large number 
of late and thorovgh reports have been added to the 
files and the value of the reporting service has been 
substantially increased. It is now a recognized fact 
among students of credit information that the inter- 
change of ledger experience furnishes a more reliable 
basis for extending credits than any other methods, 
and this association, if granted the hearty codperation 





FRANK F. FISH, OF CHICAGO; 
Secretary National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


of its present membership, would have access to nearly 


nine hundred ledgers. In the confident belief that this 
membership will be amply repaid its closer attention 
to the monthly tracer blank is urged. 

As this membership is aware, this association is an 
active member of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America and has sent delegates to 
each annual meeting of that organization, The National 
Chamber held its annual this year at Washington, Feb- 
ruary 3, 4 and 5, and this association was represented 
by its full quota of five delegates, whose report, through 
the National councillor, may be heard during this 
meeting, 

In closing, this membership is reminded that frank 
and full criticism of the work being performed is 
always welcome from it and if complaints exist better 
1esuits can be secured through taking them up promptly 
with headquarters than through any other method. 

Three things are required if the prestige of this asso- 
ciation is to be maintained at its present high standard. 
First: The same wise and efficient administration of 
the affairs of the association that has been accorded 
to them by its officers and directors in the past. Second: 
The loyal and consistent support of the entire hardwood 
trade. Third: The intelligent appreciation and helpful 
cooperation of the consumers of lumber. With this 
trinity of agencies working harmoniously, one with the 
other, toward a common end, the beneficial influence of 
this association is certain to expand year by year evel 
as it has done in the past. , , 

LAI. LLB Ooo 

A PAPER read at the last annual convention of the 
American Society of Municipal Improvements told of @ 
difficulty with asphalt pavements of which the public 
in general is ignorant. This paper shows that leaks 
from illuminating gas may allow the gas to filte: for 
considerable distances through the soil and finally come 
in contact with the lower surface of asphalt pavement. 
The effect of such gas is rapidly to liquefy the asphalt 
cement and destroy its value as a cementing medium, the 
gas not merely attacking but also combining wit!: the 
asphalt. Under certain conditions the subsoil may ¢ol- 
tain the escaped -gas and continue to have a damazing 
effect on the pavement for months after the origina! gas 
leak has been discovered and repaired. 
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~ VETERAN LUMBERMAN SCORES PROPOSED LAW. 


Shows Dangers Lying in Measure to Provide State Inspection of Lumber — Such Super- 
vision Declared Impracticable. 





George W. Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus of the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, has 
addressed to Speaker E. D. Shurtleff, of the Lllinois 
House of Representatives, the following letter discussing 
Senate bill 505 now pending in the legislature providing 
for inspection of all lumber sold in the State, such in- 
spection service to be performed by the Public Utilities 
Commission : 

CuicaGco, June 4, 1915. 
Hoy. Kk. D. SHurrLerr, Springfield, I. 

Hon. AND DEAR Sir: ‘Thanks for yours of the 3rd, reply 
ing to mine of May 28, regarding Senate bill 505. | : 

‘In 1873 I took an active part in the State legislation of 
Michigan for an act controlling lumber inspection which was 
passed as we desired. The governor was a lumber manufac- 
turer, and after signing the bill, thought best to make a 
personal test of its value. With aid of the chief inspector, 
appointed because of his reputation as a practical Albany 
inspector, he picked out about 20,000 feet of his own stock 
which he considered “firsts and seconds” clear. The car was 
then shipped to 1-2-3 of the best known inspectors with 
instructions to each privately to send the result of their in- 
spection to the chief. ‘The result was a difference of value in 
the minds of the subinspectors of from $30 to $150 from the 
standard of the chief and the governor. The law was per- 
mitted to run until the next session, when it was repealed as 
an unpractical effort to unify the opinions of men, no two of 
whom see a board with the same eye to defects. 

Now a bill seeking to remedy the evils of a business should 
rest upon a previously determined description in a law describ- 
ing the points to be arrived at by inspectors. In other words 
a law defining what constitutes a grade in lumber, as no two 
boards are just alike. Opinions will differ according to the 
digestion of a good or poor breakfast and probably an inspector 
will not form the same opinion of a board today as he did of 
this same board yesterday. But at any rate before you can 
intelligently instruct a chief inspector you must give him a 
law which shall form the basis for his judgment, and such a 
law which would be operative has never yet been concocted, 
although hundreds of attempts have been made to do it. 

In 1879 I prepared for the North American Lumberman a 
“Lumberman’s Hand Book,” which I revised through several 
editions, the last in 1885, which reached a circulation of over 


—_ 


40,000, and while now out of print has been generally accepted 
in principle and forms the basis of good grading customs, but 
was never made a State law to give a basis for State inspec- 
tion. In 1869, the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Chicago was by 
special provisions of its charter allowed to formulate inspec- 
tion rules and to appoint inspectors, with provisions for 
arbitration and appeal. ‘The Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago now works under that charter but it has never found 
a practical way of describing what constitutes a grade of 
lumber and has left it to the good judgment of experts as to 
the adaptability of each piece of lumber to a desired use. 

From 1881 to 1888 I was secretary and spent some time 
under my reputation as an inspector in the education of 
inspectors. I formulated the first hardwood inspection rules 
that were undertaken and they were adopted by the Exchange 
and have never been repealed. They formed the basis upon 
which the several revisions have been made and which form 
the basis of the present rules of the National Hardwood Asso- 
ciation, but they have never been published as a law of the 
State and are enforceable only through what we might call a 
‘moral law” of justice and fair play. All the legislation that 
would be necessary could be found in action by the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago publishing a satisfactory code, 
the present one, or one satisfactorily endorsed by the Hard- 
wood Association, endorsing the same as the law of Illinois, 
or permitted in their charter. 

To appoint a chief inspector and his aids with power to 
inspect something not defined by law would be simply boys’ 
play and he would have no leg to stand upon in a court, for 
his only plea could be that he inspected according to the 
general opinion of what was admissible in any grade and a 
defense that ‘‘general opinion’ did not constitute a law 
binding upon one who held a different opinion would only 
raise an unsettled question. 

I am writing you not with any idea that the absurd provi- 
sions of Senate bill 505 will ever be accepted by the legisla- 
ture, but to call to your mind, should occasion ever arise to 
combat its provisions, some of the objections which an expe- 
rience of seventy years in active pursuit of the lumber trade 
enables me to formulate. The discussions upon changes in 
rules of inspection which arise in every meeting held by the 
National Hardwood Association only emphasize the diverse 
opinions as to what constitutes a grade of lumber and the 
impossibility of fully codrdinating the opinions of all who are 
engaged in the trade. GEORGE W. HOTCHKISS. 





HOW TEXAS TIMBER AREAS ARE BEING CONSERVED. 





Observer Shows Importance of Forest Growth to the State—Pays Tribute to One Com- 
pany’s Efforts at Conservation. 





Houston, 'Tex., June 5.—M. E. Tracy, editorial staff 
writer of the Houston Chronicle, recently returned from 
a tour of the East Texas lumber belt in company with 
J. Lewis Thompson, of the Thompson Bros.’ Lumber 
Company, and was so impressed by what he saw that 
he has written a most interesting story for his paper 
dealing especially with the operations of the Thompson 
nlant at Trinity, Tex., and the plans being made by 
that company for the development of its cut-over lands. 
Speaking of the importance of the lumber industry in 
Texas, Mr. Tracy says: 

At present it includes 800 manufacturing establishments, 
represents a total capital of nearly $50,000,000, gives employ- 
ment to 26,000 persons and adds $21,000,000 to the value of 
law material each year. A . 

The annual cut averages about 2,000,000,000 feet. This 
would furnish enough 2-inch plank to floor the entire city of 
Ifouston, enough boards to build a fence 16 feet high all 
around the United States, or enough material to make a solid 
pile covering seven city blocks and as tall as the Rice Hotel. 
Stupendous as these figures are, they scarcely convey an 
accurate impression of the place which this industry occupies 
in our economic life. It possesses a significance and is bring- 
ing: about an effect which can not be measured by the invest- 
ment represented, the labor employed nor the value added to 
raw materials, 





Referring to the rapidity with which the timberlands 
of the State are being denuded and the necessity of 
heroic measures being taken to create from them new 
sources of wealth, the writer says that it would be an 
obviously wise course to encourage the replanting of 
trees and the conservation of timber on at least a con- 
siderable portion of the land. He finds that the owners 
of the timber and operators of the sawmill plants are 
hot indifferent to the problem and says that all of them 
With whom he talked have evinced a keen sense of re- 
sponsibility toward the timbered section of the State 
and that most of them are already planning ways to 
duce settlement of their lands; most of them are 
offerings terms of unequaled liberality. Some have in- 
stituted experimental farms to demonstrate what can 
he xrown to the best advantage and to prove the value 
of the soil. Some have employed expert foresters to 
conserve and inerease the timber growth. Some have 
contributed generously to the building of the towns near 
Which their plants are located, and some are offering 





fneovragement to new industries that will not only take 
are of the greater employment but. will lessen the con- 
sum; 


on of raw lumber by manufacturing it in a more 


finishod form, Of the town of Trinity and the plant of 
the ‘hompson Bros.’ Lumber Company, he says: 

di huity is a town of about 3,000 people. It is clean, upto- 
ag ud appears prosperous. The mill is about a mile out of 
the town, and between it and the business certer is a suburb 
Where the employees live. This suburb was platted by the 
cae ‘ny and sold to its employees at cheap prices on easy 
He i The streets are a hundred feet wide, all the yards are 
fence, and each home-site is large enough to allow room for 
Bae ‘en. Distilled water is supplied by the company, a 
hay ker collects the refuse daily, and the whole neighbor- 
The. resents the aspects of providence, tidiness and thrift. 


Mone eee has some houses for rent, but prefers to sell out- 
ent. The rents are remarkably low, as also are the purchase 


Lip cs. ‘The company operates a general store. I priced in this 
x ta shment and found these prices to compare favorably 
thi lores in Houston. Its stock is complete, including every- 
no eae fresh meat to stationery. Employees are offered 


and a to trade here except the attractiveness of price 


The mill is a model of its kind. I have been in larger mills, 
but never in a better arranged one. It is roomy and well ven- 
tilated, and the blower system which removes the waste is 
perfect. They say that men can not work so hard or so fast 
here as in the North, that the climate forbids it, that one’s 
blood is thin and that vitality is at a low ebb. The machines 
in that mill run at the same speed as they do in those of 
Michigan or Oregon, and I saw no laborer behind time in his 
operations. The sawyers, the slabbers, the edger men and the 
planer crews performed their tasks with ease and facility. If 
men can keep pace with their northern brothers in a Texas 
sawmill, they can keep pace with them on a Texas farm. This 
idea that our climate precludes efficient work is all a myth. 


Preparing for Inevitable Outcome. 


The Thompson Bros.’ Lumber Company owns in 
Trinity County approximately 70,000 acres of land, from 
which it is cutting off the pine at the rate of more than’ 
5,000 acres a year. It is expected that at some time in 
the future a plant will be erected for the purpose of 
manufacturing the oak hardwood timber on this land. 
Referring to the time when the timber supply would be 
exhausted, Mr. 'Thompson said: 


We are trying to prepare for this inevitable outcome. We 
have established a farm and put it in charge of an expert. We 
not only want to show what the land in this section can do but 
we want to help those who come here by pioneering in the 
agricultural field. 


The experimental farm that has been established by 
the company consists of 200 acres recently reclaimed 
from a raw and uncultivated state. Some of it has 
been in use two years and some of it was laid down 
only last fali. Of this farm the writer said: 


On this farm the Thompson brothers are trying out all kinds 
of stunts. They have built two silos and are going to build 
three or four more. Last year they raised corn and stored it 
with success. They are starting a nucleus for a dairy farm. 
They are putting in some hogs. They are planting peas, toma- 
toes, eggplant and okra. They are turning some goats loose 
in the underbrush of the surrounding country to see what these 
little animals can do in the way of clearing the land. 

Last year the Thompsons made raw land produce four tons 
of ensilage to the acre on an average, and I believe it is valued 
at about $5 per ton. 

This land can be bought for from $10 to $15 per acre, not 
only around Trinity, but all over East Texas, and it can be 
bought on almost any kind of terms. Added to this is the 
expense of clearing, which at the outside ought not to exceed 
$25 per acre. That makes a total investment of from $35 to 
$40, and if an average acre can be made to produce four tons 
of ensilage you can figure whether the investment is worth 
while just as well as I can. 


The result of his discussion with the Thompson 
brothers about the problems and prospects which the 
cutting of their timber supply holds for Trinity and 
other similar neighborhoods the writer summed up as 
follows: 


They realize fully what it means, not only for them and their 
interests, but for the thousands of people already there and the 
other thousands who may comein. They realize that the cut- 
over land will have to be homesteaded as rapidly as possible : 
that speculation and exploitation must be avoided; that such 
of the land as can not be homesteaded must be reforested, and 
that every natural resource will have to be conserved and taken 
advantage of if steady and uniform progress is to be main- 
tained. 

Trinity is a rich country outside of its timber, rich in its 
vast deposits of lignite, rich in the known productivity of its 
soil, rich in its location, and all it needs to insure a great 
future is intelligent, conservative development, not along any 
particular line, perhaps, but along all lines which its natural 
advantages suggest. 
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Service 


Through the Department 
of 





Inspections ma Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Write for Details. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 


Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 




















TO THE END OF TIME 


You will 
be judged 
by your 
acts. Ifyou 
prefer not 
to be mis- 
judged 
sendina 











OUR SMART 
CARDS IN 
CASE 


Peerless 
Patent 
Book 
Form 


Card 


its smooth edges; its genuine elegance will tell the character of 
man youare, Nothing else like it. 
@Used by the men who care for appearances and who com- 
mand big pay. It ought to be used by you. ; 
@Send today for sample tab of engraved cards, and get right, 
in the card line. 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 


TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


©. K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
GALES AGENT CHICAGO 






SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
61-63 East Adams Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PACIFIC COAST 














SATISFACTION 


is assured 
by our 





Ny, / Sowiatang Stocks of: 


Portland Lumber Co. 
Peninsula Lumber Co. 


(Except Salt Lake Territory) 
Coast Range Lumber Co. 


Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. 
(Except Salt Lake Territory) 


Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Send Your Inquiries to 


fare Fir Lumber Co. 


1110 Yeon Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





1110 YEON 
BUILDING, 


PORTLAND, 


OREGON |/ soe 


























| FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CQ. 
EVERETT, WASH. 















For over 15 years we have been striving 
with all our might to establish a repu- 
tation for quality that would justify 
us in stamping our name on our pro- 
ducts. For several years now —since 
the completion of our electrically 
driven mill—we have been putting the 
stamp shown herewith on all our 









Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 


Lumber, Cedar Siding 
and Shingles 


We and our customers say we're justified 
hi in so doing for the quality is so extra- 
are ship- ordinarily good that builders have 
i learned to specify “Electric Brand”’ 
ping stock goods when they want the best. We 
orders want you try a Car, straight or mixed. 
within CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
48 hours. 1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 











JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
We ship the SOFT kind 
Old Growth Fir Uppers. 
Mixed Cars Yard Stock. 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles. 
(16”, 18” or 24” lengths) 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 





























C. M.STAFFORD, Minneapolis. 
A. L. HOUGHTON & CO., Kansas City, Mo." > 
H. P. GILBERT, -. - Walla Walla, Washing 












MANY WOODS MAKE GOOD SILOS. 





Alleged Defects of Wood Construction Grossly Exaggerated by Substitute Manufacturers 
—Renewal of Faith and Restoration of Confidence. 





Advertising men are fond of telling a story that illus- 
trates in a forceful manner the potent influence exerted 
by persistent advertising. A prospective advertiser was 
deerying the use of general publicity, declaring that he 
wanted direct inquiries and orders in response to his 
advertising. He said he wanted to key his advertise- 
ments, record his replies and follow them up until the 
possibilities of orders were exhausted. He cited as 
examples of ‘‘general publicity’’ Ivory soap, Sapolio, 
Gold Medal flour, Dr. Lyon’s tooth powder and others 
and said he did not believe such advertising paid the 
manufacturers. The advertising man’s reply was, ‘‘Go 
home tonight and ask your wife what kind of soap, flour, 
tooth powder ete. is used in vour home and tell me to- 
morrow whether you believe in ‘general publicity’.’’ 
The manufacturer did so and to his astonishment found 
that practically every article in everyday household use 
was advertised by general publicity, and the only way 
he could account for their use in his household was on 
the theory that his wife and he had been by general 
publicity unconsciously influenced to buy them. 

The lumber industry affords a curious example of the 
influence of advertising of that same general character. 
General publicity, of course, reaches all classes of read- 
ers, and as Inmbermen are, presumably, 2s persistent 
readers as are any other class of business men, they 
have been as much influenced by this general advertis- 
ing as have other persons. Consequently, while other 
classes of people have been persuaded that the supply 
of good lumber is exhausted, that the prices of lumber 
have been consequently greatly increased and that wood 
as a building material deteriorates so rapidly as to make 
it undesirable, lumbermen also have come under the spell 
of the cement, ready roofing and asphalt romancers. Now- 
adays it is not an uncommon experience to find a lum- 
berman who has lost faith in his own material; or if 
he has not entirely lost faith he has at least become half 
converted by the sham logic and unsupported state- 
ments of makers of competing materials. 

What has been true in this respect regarding lumber 
as a whole has within the lumber industry become true 
with respect to particular woods. The belief prevails 
to a considerable extent among retail lumbermen that 
some woods not only are to be preferred for certain pur- 
poses but are the only woods that ever should be used 
for those purposes. It seems to be perfectly natural 
when a new use for building material is developed that 
every producer of building material should rush for- 
ward with the claim that his material not only is the best 
for the purpose but that it is the only suitable one. 
Hence as demand for a material for silo construction has 
been built up manufacturers of brick, hollow block, 
cement and certain kinds of wood have made claims for 
their materials that would in theory exclude all others 
from the field. The result has been that certain mate- 
rials that are not the best for the purpose, if they are 
fit for it at all, have been widely used for silo construe- 
tion, while wood—some kinds of wood—have been al- 
most excluded from use for that purpose. The lesson 
here suggested is for the manufacturer of lumber to 
do a little more general advertising among retailers in 
order that they may be informed “regarding the value 
of these neglected woods for silo construction. 

While to well informed persons it may seem unneces- 
sary any longer to argue that wood silos are the best 
for the preservation of silage, yet there are persons—even 
retail lumbermen occasionally—who still think that other 
materials are to be preferred for one reason or another. 
The truth is that the best that could possibly be said of 
any other material is that it will preserve silage as well 
as wood; but there is no other material that will do so. 
No manufacturer of any other material advocated for 
silo construction ever claimed that wood would not pre- 
serve the silage; if he did so he would only make him- 
self ridiculous hecause there are probably a hundred 
wood silos to one of any cther kind. He does not even 
lay much stress upon the value of his own material from 
the standpoint of silage preservation; but he directs all 
his arguments to the subjects of durability, permanence, 
resistance to wind storms etc. 

A curious fact also in connection with the silage mate- 
rial question is that one wood seldom praised as a silo 
material is used in immense quantities by silo manufac- 
turing concerns and is marketed without one word being 
said about the kind of wood, That is to say, while retail 
lumbermen are bothering their heads about the choice of 
woods silo concerns are coming into their fields and get- 
ting their business with a wood or with woods that they 

-the retail lumbermen—have been allowed to believe are 
unfit for silo construction. 

So far as any positive evidence to the contrary is 
concerned, any wood is good for silo construction that is 
good for the construction of any other farm buildings; 
and silos built of those woods will last just as long as 
other buildings constructed of wood if they are as well 
taken care of as other structures. One qualification 
should be added, and that is that clear stock, or at least 
stock without loose knots, should be used. Silos should 
be painted and they should be set up off the ground 
on good foundations the same as other buildings. If the 
staves or other lumber is thoroughly dried, painted, filled 
or otherwise preserved from moisture, there will be 





almost no difficulty from shrinking and swelling. But, 


be it said in passing, if the staves did shrink and swell 
the trouble thus caused would be insignificant in com- 
parison with that experienced with cement silos, owing 
to the spoiling of silage around the edges and from the 


falling off of cement and mixing of it with the sil: ive, 

The troubles attending the use “of stave silos are insig- 
nificant, as thousands or users will gladly testify; but 
the manufacturers of other materials have sueceede:| in 
raising doubts and creating suspicion where there is no 
cause for anything but confidence. As the silo business 
becomes settled—somewhat aged, so to speak—all these 
doubts and suspicions will be allayed and forgotten and 
wood of all kinds will be used as freely for silos as for 
other building construction. 

With regard to the use of wood preservatives, experi- 
ments have shown that no serious effects followed from 
the feeding of ‘silage that had been exposed to the action 
of zine chloride and creosote. The tests used were also 
far more severe than any that would be applied in regu- 
lar practice. Pieces of treated woods were placed di- 
rectly in the silage and the silage around them was fed 
to catile without any serious results. In some cases the 
stock did not eat the silage that was in immediate con- 
tact with the preservative, such silage in the test of 
course being much more affected than would that com- 
ing in contact with the walls of a silo constructed of 
treated wood. 

As to the actions on wood of the acids produced in 
the silage process, so far as known there are no inju- 
rious effec ‘ts; that is to say, the wood is not injured 
and deeay is not hastened as a result. Some silo manu- 
facturers have even claimed that the acids had an Oppo- 
site effect, acting as preservatives by destroying bacteria 
and other organisms that otlierwise might cause decay, 

Air and heat leakage are two serious defects to be 
avoided in silo construction. P roperly speaking, loss of 
heat is due to radiation rather than to ‘‘leakage,”’ 
though loss of air may be due to porosity of materials 
and to presence of cracks and holes. These are defects 
that are not present in wood silo construction. Both 
moisture and heat are essential to the proper production 
of silage, and no material that is not itself impervious to 
moisture or that is a good radiator of heat is suitable 
for silo construction. Wood is one of the best of heat 
insulators and its use as a material for the construction 
of liquid containers is as common and thoroughly estab- 
lished as is its use for building. Hence it has in highest 
degree the two indispensable qualities of a silo material, 

‘As between stave and other forms for wood silo con- 
struction opinions differ, the one form or the other 
being preferred by individual or community. Most of 
the objections raised to the stave form have been raised 
by makers of other materials, and but for their assiduity 
in thus kicking up the dust to prevent the discovery of 
greater defec ts in their own materials the slight, eause 
for complaint on account of stave silos collapsing or 
being blown down would have been deemed insignifics int. 
The existence of thousands of stave silos in all parts 
of the United States should in itself be a sufficient an- 
swer to all arguments regarding their instability; but 
‘*to make assurance doubly sure’’ anchors have been 
provided so that even in the most windy parts of the 
prairie country stave silos stand as monuments to wood 
silo efficiency and economy. Some of the other forms 
possess special features that appeal to users as well as 
to retailers. Some of these are of the built-up class, 
per mitting the use largely of materials regularly carried 
in stock and commonly used. for other structural pur- 
poses. There are so many of these that space would aot 
permit if propriety would approve of deseribing them 
here. However, many of them are handled and sold by 
retailers and are utilized with apparently perfect. satis- 
faction by farmers. One special feature of the built-up 
silo not possessed by others is that of enlargement by 
increase in height. The tendency in this and some other 
forms of construction is to develop patentable features 
that give to the manufacturer and the retailer exclusive 
sale and in effect monopoly in supplying the demands 
created for silos embodying those special features. 

From the standpoint of the retailer it may be said that 
his wisest course is to sell silos—wood silos—and while 
there may be differences in kind, he is perfectly safe in 
placing in stock materials for any of the stave or other 
wood silos regularly advertised in trade and other repu- 
table publications. One great advantage of the wood 
silo that will bear emphasis all the time is its cheapness 
and ease of erection. While it is always advisable for 
the prospective user to ‘‘buy his silo early, ? yet it is 
a talking point not to be ignored that wood silos can 
be erected quickly, and if need be they can be moved 
from place to place. This latter feature of the wood 
silo places it within the reach of the renter. He can 
erect his silo on a rented farm if his landlord is not suf 
ficiently enlightened or liberal to provide it and if he 
removes to another farm he can take his silo with him. 

Every retailer should by this time be convinced that 
silo material should be given a regular place in_ his 
yard stock. He should be prepared to supply some form 
of wood silo and he should have faith enough in wood as 

a silo material and in the form of silo he is earrying to 

talk silos to every farmer in his community. The silo 
fits into the most modern system of scientific agriculture 
and there is no farmer so rich or so poor that he can 
afford to be without a silo. Moreover, the interest of 
the community is as direct and vital in the silo question 
as it is in modern agriculture and good roads. The silo 
brings better farming, more live stock, richer land and 
consequently better crops and more wealth as well as 
greater financial stability to the community, so that 
everybody profits from the prosperity that the silo brings 

to the farmer-user. 
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THE NEW AUSTRALIAN TARIFF. 


Workmen Bargained With Manufacturers for Share of 
Imposts—Will Tax American Lumber. 


Peetu, W. AustrALIA, May 1.—The discussion on the 
new tariff begins in earnest in the Federal house in a few 
davs. Manufacturers have already done a great deal of 
‘‘Jobbying,’? and in most cases they are being strongly 
supported by the labor bodies. This is a remarkable 
development in the Australian fiscal policy. Up to quite 
recent times the Socialists of Australia denounced protec- 
tion as an evil to be shunned by the working ¢lasses, but 
a new cult came into existence—the ‘‘new protection,’’ 
it was called, by which the workmen bargained with the 
manufacturers for a share of the imposts—and now it is 
believed this country is to see an effort made to carry out 
the spirit of the arrangement. Preference is to be 
granted to Great Britain and perhaps Canada and New 
Zealand on anything that is not likely to affect Australian 
producers, but other countries, especially Germany and 
Austria, are to have a big barrier raised against them if 
the avowed intentions of the Government materialize. 

A feature of the lobbying now proceeding is a demand 
from the timber merchants of New South Wales and Vic- 
toria for a substantial increase of duties against imported 
timber, but other timber importers are urging the reten- 
tion of the duties in force before the existing schedules 
were issued last December. Fears are expressed that high 
duties on timber like Oregon pine might inflict a hardship 
on the country districts of New South Wales, where large 
quantities of pine weatherboards are used for cottages 
and small business premises. Common pines will not 
stand the prolonged heat of inland districts, and buckle 
rapidly. All the merchants seem agreed on demanding 
additional tariff on doors and a reduction on logs in 
order to encourage the box-making industry, while up- 
wards of 10s. per 100 superficial feet is being asked upon 
shooks. A good deal of native hardwood has of late years 
been utilized for fruit cases, and the red tinted tough 
wood has apparently become popular in the European 
markets. To encourage its use it is now sought to limit 
the trade done in pine shooks, but the time seems hardly 
opportune to burden the fruit growers. Just now, after 
a comparative failure of their crops, and the export of 
fruit is practically limited to small consignments to 
London only, France and Germany being closed this 
season, the orchardists need the healthy competition of 
the imported case timber with their own local product. 

There is a good deal of conflict between the various 
timber merchants of the various States, and the minister 
in charge of the tariff has expressed himself as much 
puzzled to know what they really require, but the avowed 
policy of the Government is to give every Australian in- 
dustry a good measure of protection once and for all, so 
something substantial is bound to be put on American 
timbers. 

It is reported that good rains have fallen in Victoria 
and New South Wales and that drouth conditions have 
ended. In South Australia dry weather now prevails after 
an all-too-brief spell of rain, and a similar state of things 
prevails in western Australia, where the winter crops are 
already up and in many districts languishing for mois- 
ture. This month should bring abundant fall rains. 
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BRITISH MARKET ON DECLINE. 

Sr. Joun, N. B., June 7.—Nine large square-rigged 
vessels, five steamers and a number of large three- 
masted schooners were in St. John’s harbor last week 
loading lumber. The situation is not quite as satis- 
factory from the shipper’s standpoint as it was, for 
the British market has declined and freights have ad- 
vanced. ~The industry, however, is active all over the 
Province and shipments are going forward, mainly in 
sailing vessels, from all ports. 

lhe log drives came out successfully. The quantity 
lung up is a very small fraction of the total eut, and 
the mills are well supplied. The general outlook for 
the lumber trade continues promising, despite the lower 


price caused by receipt of large supplies in English 
ports, 





SEA FREIGHT RATES ARE HIGH. 
Ta 


_tACOMA, WASH., June 5.—The Japanese cargo steamer 
Kenkon Maru No. 11, which was under charter to the 
Pa ific Export Lumber Company, has been rechartered 
by Hind, Rolph & Co, at the remarkable rate of 125s 
to carry a eargo of lumber from Puget Sound or the Co- 
lumbia River to Bombay or Negapatan. This is one 
of the highest freights paid in the history of the Pacific 
toast lumber trade. There is apparently no letting up to 
the ‘udvance in vessel freights. As much as 125s to 130s 
's betig asked for sailing vessels to South Africa. Eighty 
shil ings is being paid to Sydney and 90s to Melbourne, 
the harkentine Charles F. Crocker having been taken at 
those rates for September or October lumber loading. 

_ Chartering of vessels for Australia has quieted down 
Somewhat, although rates are no easier. Announcement 
Was made here this week by the American Trading Com- 
pany that it has the two schooners King Cyrus and 
Mindoro, both due: about July 1, fixed some time ago at 
Private terms, to load here for Australia. The vessels 
Will carry around 900,000 feet each and in normal times 
‘ire ot too small capacity for the Australian trade but 
under present conditions almost any sort of a vessel is 
Welcome. There ‘s now little if any nearby tonnage 
available, although considerable can be had for next 
Spring and summer, with owners asking 80s for Sydney 








or 90s for Melbourne. There is some improvement in 
the demand from the west coast of South America, which 
has long been notably slack. Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
have taken the Peruvian schooner Corona to load on the 
Sound for Talara Bay and Comyn, Mackall & Co. have 
taken the Chilean barkentine Arago to load for Valpa- 
raiso. Both are small carriers. W. R. Grace & Co. have 
chartered the Peruvian bark Belfast to load for Callao 
or Valparaiso. 

The American-Hawaiian line steamer American, of the 
same fleet as the Nebraskan, which latter has lately 
been figuring prominently in international news, left 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s dock Thurs- 
day for New York City via the Panama Canal with 
4,574,586 feet of lumber and 2,900,000 cedar shingles. 
It loaded at this port 1,683,360 feet of lumber and 
2,400,000 shingles and at South Bend, Willapa Harbor, 
before coming here, it loaded 2,893,226 feet of lumber 
and 800,000 shingles. It is understood it will return 
after this voyage for another lumber cargo. The St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company also dispatched this week 
the British bark Hinemoa with 2,036,000 feet of fir for 
England. 


EXPORTING TO THE FAR SOUTH. 


Southern America a Big Market for Lumber—Larger 
Trade Is Possible. 


The National Foreign Trade Council has issued a 
South American handbook giving statistics regarding 
the public indebtedness, foreign commerce, and railway 
development of the South American countries. The 
figures are for 1911 or 1912 as the case may be. Segre- 
gating the figures regarding wood and manufacturers 
of wood, the following table is produced: 





Imports of Wood and Manufacturers of Wood Into South 
American Countries. . 

From From Other 

United States. Countries. 
Barts $12,056,150 $4,596,420 


Country. 
Argentine (1912) 
Bolivia 
Brazil (1912) 
Chile 
KO ee ee 
ee ee 
eo OC) 
Peru (1911) 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Total. 


1,810,600 
79.414 





$17,365,127 $27,706,866 


$6,848,288 

* Not specified by countries. 

While the above table is not complete as to details— 
several of the countries reporting only as to the aggre- 
gate of wood importations and failing to specify the 
countries from which they were imported—it conclu- 
sively shows the commanding position of American 
lumber in those countries. In the figures are grouped 
lumber and timber proper, furniture, cooperage etc., 
but the minor items are comparatively insignificant. 
If the importations of Bolivia, Ecuador, Paraguay and 
Uruguay could be assigned to the respective countries 
of origin, the United States figures would probably 
come to approximately $20,000,000. The larger amount 
of importations from other countries into Argentina 
and Brazil doubtless came from Sweden, Russia and 
Norway. This trade in lumber from North Europe has 
been facilitated by the large business in general lines 
between the South American countries and those of 
Western Europe; but if our financial and commercial 
connections with them become more intimate, as is 
now being planned, a good deal of the lumber demand 
which is represented by the $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 of 
trade that has been going to other countries should 
come to the United States. 





FOREIGN MOVEMENT FROM TEXAN PORTS. 

Houston, TEx., June 6.—The total exports for May 
from Galveston and sub-ports of Texas City, Houston 
and Port Bolivar were valued at $16,550,626. Included 
in the list are the following lumber and lumber by- 
product shipments: 

Oak lumber valued at $4,433: pine lumber valued at $30,- 
385: ties valued at $1,353, and staves valued at $9,800. The 
majority of these shipments were destined for West Indian 
ports. A few went to England. 

Exports from the port of Galveston for the week 
ending Saturday, June 5, as shown by the manifests 
filed with the customs officials, were as follows: 

New York: Per Ss. El Oriente 
not specified. 

For Barcelona, Spain, via 


7,600 pieces lumber, value 


Havana: Per Ss. Catalina 
3,515 pieces gum lumber, value, $1,010; 6,000 pieces staves, 
value $2,000. 

For New York: Per Ss. 


El Vaile—2,900 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 


For Liverpool, via Pensacola: Per Ss. Francis—9,700 
pieces staves, value $1,560. 
For New York, via Key West: Per Ss. Comal—40,518 


pieces lumber, value not specified. 





STATEMENT OF EXPORTS ENCOURAGING. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 8.—The just completed state- 
ment of exports of lumber and logs from Baltimore 
looks on its face less encouraging than did that for 
April. The value of the April exports exceeded $100,- 
000, whereas that of the May shipments dropped to 
about $86,000. But account must be taken of the fact 
that the decline represented by the same months last 
year, when there was no war to affect the situation, 
amounted to much more, so that relatively speaking the 
exports for May actually showed a gain, the total for 
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the month being much closer to that for the same month 
last year than April was to the corresponding month of 
1914. Some of the items on the list show a gratifying 
advance over 1914, among these items being North 
Carolina pine and poplar, while others are very little 
below May, 1914. Altogether the exhibit must be re- 
garded as very gratifying in view of the prevailing 
conditions, and the exporters have good reason to feel 
hopeful over the future. Evidently the foreign situation 
has been strengthened by the development of urgent 
necessities, though ocean freight rates and exchange are 
causing the shippers more or less concern. The compara- 
tive statement is as follows: 





May. 
1915. 914. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Logs, hickory... 50,000ft. $ 1,500 40,000 ft. $ 1,296 
ee (ee Se Genter Setnae we 10,000 ft. 300 
walnut ..110,000 ft. 2,315 101,000 ft. 6,498 
4 all others. .... >. as 10,000 ft. 500 
Lumber, gum.... 80,000 ft. TDD swcen es ee 
* oak ....901,009 ft. 31,795 984,000 ft. 35,356 
white 
ee 29,000 ft. 1,200 
shortleaf 
pine ..410,000 ft. 13,720 245,000 ft. 7,028 
poplar ..203,000 ft. 7,931 49,000 ft. 1,812 
spruce .. 14,000 ft. 420 28,000 ft. 1,250 
all other 
kinds .150,000 ft. 7,185 347,000 ft. 15,416 
joistsand 
scant- 
lings .. 7,000 ft. 436 
shooks, 
box... 2,282 i Zeer eee 
staves .. 59,219 3,355 27,247 2,670 
all other 
kinds . 3,229 10,937 
Iurniture ...... 1,540 2,546 
All other manu 
factures of 
SS BES 13,122 19,914 
MBEAIG isso Sine nes a $ 89,798 $107,323 





TO ESTABLISH DIRECT STEAMER LINES. 


Boston Interests Arranging for Service Through Pan- 
ama Canal to Pacific Coast. 


Boston, Mass., June 8.—Large steamship interests 
here plan to establish direct steamer lines running 
through the Panama Canal to carry lumber from the 
Pacific coast to Boston. The scarcity of ocean tonnage 
when belligerent governments requisitioned many vessels 
brought up freight rates to tempting figures and Amer- 
ican vessels, many from coastwise lines, were chartered 
for transatlantic and other services, delaying the new 
extension of Boston’s commerce with the west coast. 
Steamship interests now believe they should give impetus 
to this industry by encouraging the building of great 
lumber yards along the banks of the Mystic in connec- 
tion with the development of that river. 

Anticipation of the establishment of a big lumber 
trade is expected to cause some agreement to be drawn 
up between longshoremen and agents concerning the 
discharging of lumber laden vessels, which would prevent 
such unfortunate conditions as arose when the last two 
cargoes arrived for the Brown Lumber Company, de- 
scribed in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Officials of the port are pointing out to the union men 
that they ought to do all they can to encourage the de- 
velopment of this new commerce because the advantages 
of such an industry are claimed by them to be almost 
numberless. They say that Douglas fir, which would 
be in the most request here, frequently grows 90 to 100 
feet above the ground before it branches; that piles of 
greater length than those now most easily obtainable are 
needed, and that Douglas fir, lighter than oak but nearly 
as strong, is just the thing. This wood comprised the 
greater part of the cargoes of the vessels recently arriv- 
ing. Cheaper rates, via the Panama Canal, than pre- 
vailed formerly, are also given as the reason for the 
establishment of such an industry. 

In connection with the establishment of direct freight 
service with the Pacific coast further development of 
the Mystic River waterfront, long projected by resi- 
dents and business interests along that valley, is about 
to be realized. A large development scheme, involving 
millions of dollars, already has been launched. This 
plan includes the construction of a big steamship ter- 
minal for the new steamship lines costing about $2,000,- 
000; the eventual development of a lumber yard now 
operated by the Wyman-Allen Lumber Company; the 
construction of a sugar refinery that will represent at 
least $1,000,000, and the construction of a modern coal 
wharf and pocket at a minimum cost of $500,000. 

Millions of feet of lumber will be required to carry 
through this huge development scheme, and it would 
require several large cargoes of the modern lumber 
carrying steamships just to get the work well started. 

Actual start on the plans is already announced by 
the Darrow Mann Company, of 40 Central Street. A 
staff of engineers is working in that office on final 
details, and bids for the construction of a large coal 
wharf and pocket are under consideration. The con- 
tract is expected to be awarded soon. 

Plans of Harry H. Wiggin, of Lawrence & Wiggin, 
who was largely responsible for the building of the big 
Terminal Wharf & Railroad Warehouse Company’s ter- 
minal, Mystic River, a few years ago, and William M. W. 
Spring, of 50 Congress Street, for the building of the 
Boston-Pacific Terminal Company on the site of what 
was formerly known as Waterman’s Wharf, are now 
nearing completion, and action is expected soon on 
construction work for that concern. 

The lumber wharf of the old John B. Bugbee property 
has been purchased with adjoining land. It is to be filled 
in solid and built out to the harbor line. Total capacity 
of the plant is to be 100,000 tons of coal. An 8,000 or 


10,000-ton steamer could be discharged here in one work- 
ing day of ten hours, it is planned. 

Harry H. Wiggin and William M. W. Spring plan to 
provide a terminal with weekly sailings to the Pacitic, 
operating a fleet of eight steamers. The terminal will 
be built on each side of the Waterman pier and eventu- 
ally include that pier also, it is understood. The Water. 
man pier is owned by the Mystic Wharf & Cold Stor:ve 


Company, of which William Rotch is president. That 
concern was formed about 17 years ago. It will fil! in 
the present slip, making the pier straight. Permission 


for these changes has been granted to the various con- 
cerns by the directors of the port. 
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MARKED INCREASE IN EXPORTS SHOWN. 


May’s Foreign Movement from Virginia Ports Inspires 
Confidence—Hardwoods to the Front. 


NorFoLK, VA., June 7.—The aggregate value and 
tonnage of exports of all commodities through the ports 
of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during May, 1915, 
showed a marked increase, particularly in war muni- 
tions. Hardwoods showed an increase in the quantity 
exported and after a long absence some shipments of 
pine lumker are noted. The following forest products 
were exported during May, 1915: 

Port of Norfolk. : 
May 3—445,000 feet oak lumber [Liverpool].......... $37,120 

25,000 feet cottonwood lumber 
15,000 feet chestnut lumber ................. 
BAS MOCE IN GURNEE Soon se cece sss wenes 
43,000 feet poplar lumber 
f feet MICKOTY TMP? 20.0.0. ew sees ces 
BED IO CER HBEAWOS: 55 os. s.0ins sy 65 0500 0s 45 60s 
7—120,000 feet oak plank [Glasgow] 
15,000 feet poplar lumber 


S 
—) 


May 








BD EOE MEU OMB oo ois wietecis c:60 s¥ 6:0 sie wearers 50 
May 8— 12,983 pieces oak staves [Glasgow].......... 1,600 
FF ear rea 2,800 
83,000 feet spruce lumber 4,110 
40,000 feet pine lumber ...... 1,981 
42,000 feet poplar lumber .... 2,100 
396,000 feet oak lumber ....... 33,000 
May 10—144,840 pieces oak staves and heading [George- 
SESE RON fo 5-5 40s 9 5's 1's 5 a elas oe 8,000 


148,000 oak lumber (rough) [Louisburg, 
May 19—267,000 feet oak lumber [Glasgow]........... 
See BOCt PODIRS TUMINET ..w 6. ccc cece ceses 
May 21—187,000 feet poplar lumber [London].... 
37,000 feet gum lumber ............... 
256,000 feet oak lumber ................ 
2,400 bundles cooperage stock 
8,000 feet basswood lumber 





3,427 bundles gum staveS................00- 

May 28—223,000 feet oak lumber [London]............ 

185,000 feet poplar WUMbeE! .. <5... esc cc ccee ces 

12,000 feet pine lumber .................... 

May 31—225,000 feet oak lumber [Glasgow] 

21,000 feet gum lumber ......... 

43,000 feet poplar lumber .................. 

151,000 feet spruce lumber ................55. 

BS;000 TOGt MIME WMHS! 66 cccccciccceccacecs 

ee ee ee eee 
Port of Newport News. 

1— 16,000 feet oak lumber [Glasgow]............ 1,320 

8,000 feet poplar lumber ........... oa 390 





May 


37,000 feet oak lumber .............. 





May 7— 30,000 feet oak plank [Glasgow] oe 
BONEN SEB EAON a ws pe igo ae ya Ni rs Shaye lv ovis. eisai 400 
May 20—408,000 feet oak lumber [Glasgow]........... 34,040 
May 21— 73,000 feet poplar lumber [London]......... 3,965 
O2,000 Feet Mime WMP 206... ccc cece. 1,920 
17,000 feet spruce lumber .................. 942 
6,000 feet persimmon lumber .............. 480 
137,000 feet oak lumber................0008: 11,400 
May 25—244,000 feet oak lumber [Glasgow]........... 20,360 
May 29—- 17,000 feet pine lumber [London]........... 510 
oe ree 5,650 
BBT900 POSE ORK TOMIDER 605 ooiis ccs cis nc cic ees 11,440 
12,000 feet walnut lumber...............+.25 ,000 

RS ae eer 
30,000 pleces GOK STAVES... .cccceisccccces 1,040 
30,000 pieces gum staves............0...0005% 510 


Comparative statement of exports, May, 1914 and 
1915, showing total number of feet and total valuation 
of same: 








No. of Feet. Value. 

Port of Norfolk. 1914—1915 1914-1915 
Popler Dumber... os... ..c0 548 483 $ 26,6388 $ 25,493 
RRR MERIENS (205 5 hg 1 <0 8.59 16-4 5 cas 71 Beye 3,500 =... ea ws 
Wainut lumber .............. 52 8,960 ...6- 
Walnut logs.. ae 5,400 —s nn wees 
Pine lumber . 105 25,800 8,931 
Oak lumber 2080 121,280 158,500 
i EE eit aaah as 48 0 06-558 <00 | teens 46608 
DUEL RUUD So <ascc sce aise  -s #§§  earvefesier.  ereaihes 
TOG WOCE TORE oc oc ccc esc siv es ae na  . “seenne neues 
Chestnut Iumber ........... 15 15 450 813 
Se eae ite pt eo er 
Basswood lumber .......... 23 8 1,202 442 
Basswood logs 5 cos CU 0CUC(“i«‘NR | che 
Ah WMO . ..000... iy ies case? |. leieeceaied wetlemalees 
DS | ESS ee 184 a0 24,516: access 
Ce OS SS en 29 58 825 2,045 
SINE NRE Sse oc, cae icis ey aan | en 3,550 
Hickory lumber ............ A Beets 680 
ae. Seas eels cele § wielewinis,  sieis an 
oe eee hes ee 80s sxe 11,640 
BERND TUERDOE ooo cccccessss 26 aoe rere 
Staves and heading......... =e iss 760 26,040 
MONDE NINN ox cs sa% win a Wass evee eb Sa wae 325 we ees 
Creosoted poles and lumber. 17 nos 6386 _—C(i..... . - - 
Cottonwood lumber ......... eae | ee 1,152 
oS SS ae See eee Sa. | ese 275 

Port of Newport News. 

Oak lumber ..... Memes esevee 449 1009 30,334 83,540 
a Tre 11 8 627 4,355 
Ue Se SS are ‘ae | Se 2,480 
Spruce lumber ............. site ree 942 
Persimmon lumber ......... ae Bo owners. 480 
Walnut lumber ............. ee | ee 1,000 
Gum lumbe Rape sce See: | sewanks 840 
BigWenTAMONOOGINE... 5.6655 << 260  2sieave 1,950 
Pe Eee ssi é we aes, 0 Sw 5,650 





SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE BRISK. 


MosiLE, ALA., June 5.—There has been a considera)le 
movement of vellow pine lumber and construction stuff 
from the Gulf ports for some months to South American 
ports, and of this business Mobile has had her share. 
An era of construction is under way in the Argentine 
Republic, where new docks are building at Buenos Aires, 
Rosario and other ports; new factories are being built 
to handle various agricultural and mineral products and 
much of the lumber that is being used is shipped from 
Mobile. , ee 

The Munson Steamship Line is loading the British 
steamer Lodaner here for River Plate ports, part of her 
cargo being taken at New Orleans and Pensacola. ‘The 
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Norwegian steamship Progreso III is expected by the 
same lime from Pensacola and New Orleans to complete 
her cargo here. The Seeberg Steamship Line is also 
getting a good slice of this South American trade and 
so far all of their steamers carrying yellow pine to South 
American ports have returned with cargoes. 

Harbormaster Norville gives the following details of 
the maritime commerce for May: 


Tons. 
37 steamers, foreign bound..............-ssceeseees 61,419 
12 SECAINGES, CORBUWIEC 25005 fe cic este ce er ee ano 17,719 
11 SCNOOMETS 22sec cess cc cscs scores cect tscsecceces 7,194 
3% square-rigged SHIPS .........- cece cee ee es esecees 2,594 
63 68,923 


W. 8. Matthews, deputy collector of the port of Scran- 
ton, Miss., stated when in Mobile Monday that a 22-foot 
channel was assured from the Gulf to Pascagoula when 
the people of Pascagoula voted on last Saturday for a 
municipal bond issue to provide for the construction 
of municipal wharves. The United States Government has 
assured the people of Pascagoula that when they provide 
municipally owned docks and wharves the Government 
will establish a channel of the minimum depth of 22 feet. 
The municipal wharves will be located on property owned 
by a subsidiary concern of the lumber exporting firm of 
Hunter, Benn & Company, of this city. 





SOUTHERN EXPORTS RALLY. 


New ORLEANS, LaA., June 7.—While the number of 
vessels cleared with lumber cargo was much smaller 
last week than for the week preceding, the foreign 
movement registered a far larger total, reaching approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 feet. The bark Sagitta cleared with 
more than a million feet of hardwood—including a 
half-million of ash, 385,000 of gum, 127,000 oak, 73,000 
cypress and 24,006 cottonwood—for London. A liner 
for Manchester carried 325,000 feet of oak, gum, ash, 
cottonwood and magnolia. The steamship Noruega, for 
Copenhagen and Christiania, took out 855,000 feet, the 
principal item being oak, with parcels of gum, cypress, 
poplar, mahogany and magnolia. The boats for Central 
America carried for the week about 400,000 feet, none 
of it for Colon. Porto Rico took 191,000 feet and 
565,000 feet went coastwise to New York. A _ half- 
dozen ships, it will be noted, handled the bulk of the 
week’s movement, aside from parcel shipments of staves, 
box shooks and 3,000 crossties for Central America. 
Hardwoods predominated and the yellow pine movement 
was relatively light, put is reported fair at some of 
the other gulf ports. At Gulfport, Miss., for example, 


the Great Southern Lumber Company is loading a sail- 
ing ship, the Majorca, with a million and a half feet 
for Rio. 

The movement bore out the forecast of the preceding 
week. The freight liners offered more steamer room, the 
grain and cotton movement having declined in volume, 
and hardwood stocks moved in correspondingly greater 
volume, pretty much regardless of ocean rates. Europe 
needs more lumber than she has been getting—probably 
for military uses—and if the steamer room offers there 
seems to be no reason why the volume of exports should 
not continue to grow for some time to come. It is still 
far below normal, but the comment of the hardwood folk 
today was decidedly cheerful. One feature of the 
spring exports has been the frequent appearance of 
cypress parcels on the manifests. Cypress has been a 
negligible factor in export trade, and still is for that 
matter, but the increasing frequency of small ship- 
ments of the wood abroad is taken to indicate that 
the dealers there are introducing it experimentally to 
their trade. Some of the cypress people believe that, as 
a result, a brisk foreign demand will develop: after the 
war. 





OFFSHORE MARKET FIRM. 


San FRANcIsco, CAL., June 5.—The offshore freight 
market is very firm and there is no improvement in the 
supply of disengaged tonnage. Few vessels were fixed 
last week and rates continued to have an advancing 
tendency. Quotations are about as follows: From 
Puget Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, 80s; to 
Melbourne, 90s; to Fremantle, 100s; to Callao, 70s; to 
direct nitrate port, 67s 6d to 70s; to Valparaiso, f. @., 
70s to 72s 6d (2s 6d less direct); to South Africa, 
120s to 125s; to U. K., direct port, 140s to 147s 6d. 

The following lumber charters are reported: Steamer 
Wellington, from British Columbia to New York; 
steamer Alvarado, from Puget Sound or San Francisco 
to west coast South America; barkentine Arago, from 
North Pacific to West Coast; bark Belfast, from North 
Pacific to West Coast. 

A new line of cargo steamers has been organized, 
under the name of the Timber Line, and its vessels will 
ply between the Orient and Pacific coast ports. The 
Japanese steamer Bankoku Maru, which sailed from 
Shanghai May 2, will be the first of this line to arrive 
at San Francisco, after taking on cargo at Japanese 
ports and touching at Honolulu. A return cargo of 
lumber and merchandise will be loaded at North Pacific 
ports. Comyn, Mackall & Co., this city, are Pacific 
coast agents for the Timber Line. 





URGE CO-OPERATION TO DEVELOP FOREIGN TRADE. 





New Englanders Address the Federal Trade 
Law and Improved 


Commission—Seek Amendment of Antitrust 
Banking Facilities. 





Boston, Mass., June 5.—New England business men 
who appeared before the Federal Trade Commission, 
at its hearings in the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
building Tuesday and Wednesday, are practically a 
unit in believing that codperation is essential to the 
fullest development of American foreign trade. The 
subject was discussed from the point of view of manu- 
facturers, merchants, and bankers. A clear interpreta- 
tion or an amendment of the Sherman anti-trust law to 
permit exporters to combine in codperative agencies 
and to permit banks to unite in establishing branch 
banks in foreign cities was urged. 

All the members of the commission were present. 
Chairman Joseph E. Davies, who was formerly com- 
missioner of corporations, presided. 

A eall for the right to enter into combinations for 
the furtherance of this country’s foreign trade was 
voiced by the big business men who appeared before 
the commission. The Sherman anti-trust law was 
termed an obstacle to the development of this coun- 
try’s trade abroad and the various speakers urged 


. vehemently that the law be changed or that some 


new act be passed to make it legal for American ex- 
porters to combine for the purpose of maintaining 
selling agencies in foreign countries. Combination of 
banking interests for the: purpose of establishing 
branch banks in South American countries so that 
import as well as export business can be facilitated 
Was declared to be imperative. 

Ndward A. Filene spoke strongly in favor of amend- 
ing the Sherman act to enable codperation. Said he: 


'ie Sherman law was made to help the small business man. 
Ih is particular matter of foreign trade it defeats its own 
purpose; the small business man is the one for whom the 
‘ustness is made most difficult. Of far-reaching importance 
in foreign trade is the matter of adequate banking facilities. 
Ant Tam going to plead not only for justice, but for the 
utinest liberty for bankers and banking in your report and 
‘i ‘he legislation you will recommend. 


’. A. Goodhue of the First National Bank, said: 

‘nerica is in its infancy so far as foreign trade is con- 
cerned, Foreign trade is a difficult and istricate problem. 
lon we approach the subject we must consider combinations 
is csirable. Combinations might not serve such concerns as 
‘he Gillette Safety Razor Company or the Standard Oil Com- 
tty. They would serve the small manufacturers. Pooling 
vests after the manner of the Germans would be desirable, 
' would in no way interfere with domestic business. 
_'rederick P, Fish declared that under the ‘‘cut 
‘\oat competition’? existing today this country can 
ot, for generations at least, secure its share of South 
“nerican trade. He urged codperation to lessen the 
ense of getting this business, and continued: 
We must first satisfy the people of South America that our 





goods are what they want, and, second, we must have a profit. 
We should coéperate to send superior men to South America to 
study the question first. 

Many of our manufacturers are so anxious to increase their 
output that they are willing to dump their goods at any price. 
That is not healthy competition, but it is the kind we shall 
have with individual efforts to get South American trade. 

I do not know just how this codéperation can be worked out, 
hut if Amercan business men are turned loose and allowed to 
work it out collectively I am sure that they will find an honest 
and honorable way. But they should not be hampered by iron- 
ps rules. No cut-and-dried plan should be laid down for 

hem. 

There is a distinct difference between our trade with foreign 
countries and our domestic trade, and it would not be harmful 
to the interests of our citizens to have our South American 
ye exempted from the provisions of the Sherman antitrust 
act. 


Walter C. Fish, of the General Electric Company, 
urged the necessity of a let-up of governmental re- 
striction on business. He decried the recent congres- 
sional enactment abolishing time studies in Govern- 
— arsenals. He favors combination for foreign 
rade. 


John 8S. Kent, of M. A. Packard & Co., shoe manu- 
facturers, favors codperation. ‘‘Your commission,’’ 
he said, ‘‘can do a great good in establishing a feel- 
ing among manufacturers that the Government is 
working with them to make American industrial 
achievement easier and surer. We want to know 
what our ground is, what our rights under the law 
are, and we feel that your commission is an agency 
to help us to that end.’’ ' 


Some of the leading men of New England, represent- 
ing many millions of capital, spoke during the two- 
days’ hearing, and it was obvious that their strong 
views and unanimity deeply impressed the commission. 
At the end of the session Wednesday afternoon the 
members of the commission left for New York, where 
hearings were begun Thursday. In leaving Chairman 
Davies said: : 


On behalf of the commission I desire to extend our thanks 
to the representative business men of Boston for the cordial 
manner in which we have been received, and for the help 
which they havé given us. To the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce we are particularly indebted for providing us with so 
adequate and convenient a place for conducting our hearings, 
and for the manner in which, in many ways, they helped to 
make our stay pleasant. 

We have received helpful. suggestions and first hand in- 
formation of value. We hope that we may be able, through 
such instrumentalities as the law affords, to be of constructive 
-helpfulness not only to the industries of this section, but to 
all of the industries of the country, conserving, at the same 
time, interests of all the people of the United States. 


John McMaster 
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THE NAME 


Means Quality in 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 











Fir Silo Staves 


Handling Silos will Pay You 
if Your Staves are 


Exactly Right 


Otherwise it is a nuisance. 

Experience has shown us the way. 

Order well in advance if you want 
seasoned stock. 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA 















Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


ED CEDAR SHINGLES 








( Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. } 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


rq MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and peneng Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages ; alse 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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CALIFORNIA 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



































California White 
and Sugar Pine 


of a quality equal in every way to the 
best produced insures our customers 
extreme satisfaction. 


Try us on Pacific Coast Lumber. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


A.B. FIELD & CO., Inc., ssnrrancisco, caLiP. 














We have them in all varieties 


Builders’ Ladders 
Step Ladders and 


Extension Ladders ¥ 


Noted for Strength 
and Lightness. 

CAN ALSO SHIP FROM STOCK— 
Brick Barrows, Brick Hods, 


Clothes Poles, Derrick Poles, 
Flag Poles, Etc. 


Jersey City Ladder Co., Inc. 


677 Montgomery St., JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


LADDERS 


No more complaint of heavy unwieldy 
and yet unsafe ladders. 


We make them Different. 
The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS 


How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has wanted 
such an improvement for years. 

We make every style of step, single and ex- 


tension LADDERS 


If ina hurry send along the sample 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN - - - INDIANA 
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60-Ton and 100-Ton Portable 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
NEW DESIGN 
for pressing on and off Cranks, Crank 
Pins, Sheaves, Pinions, CarWheels, etc. 
f by hand. Two sizes. Send for circular. 
VULCAN IRON WORKS 
327 N. Irving Avenue, Chicago 





























FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 








COURT UPHOLDS DRY KILN PATENTS. 


In June, 1913, the Johnson Furniture Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., erected a dry kiln on plans supplied 
it by the Sidman Company, of Rochester, N. Y., the plans 
covered by Unired States patents known as the Linn 
patents for the manufacture of what is known as the 
Grand Rapids Vapor Kiln and owned and controlled by 
the Grand Rapids Veneer Works, of that city. 

Edward D. Sidman was employed for a few weeks in 
1907 by the Grand Rapids Veneer Works. Shortly after- 
ward he established himself at Detroit, Mich., in the 
manufacture of dry kilns under the name of the Process 
Kiln & Engineering Company. This in 1908 was suc- 
ceeded by the Sidman Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 
which concern claimed that its kiln was equal to the 
Grand Rapids kiln. Upon discovery of the specifie trans- 
action with the Johnson Furniture Company the Grand 
Rapids Veneer Works brought suit against it for in- 
fringement of patent. The evidence offered at the trial 
showed that the efficient combination in the Linn patents 
of heating coils properly located, spray pipes, heated 
discharge stacks and downward circulation to produce 
the well known sweating or steaming operation in dry- 
ing lumber was a distinct discovery in the art and was 
patentable. The various citations on prior patents dem- 
onstrated that the Linn or Grand Rapids patents were 
valid and a distinct advance over those in use by manu- 
facturers of dry kilns other than the Grand Rapids Ve- 
neer Works. A comprehensive decision was given on 
May 26 last overwhelmingly in favor of the plaintiff 
company by Judge Sessions of the United States District 
Court at Grand Rapids. The decision confirmed the in- 
fringement and sustained the validity of all but two 
minor claims of the Linn patents, under which the Grand 
Rapids Vapor Kiln is made. 

Following the favorable conclusion of this litigation 
the Grand Rapids Veneer Works announces that it will 
vigorously follow up all owners and users of Sidman 
kilns and, after adjustments of royalty, ‘‘will endeavor 
to give them the advantages of cooperation in the mod- 
ernizing of their kilns and of consultation and inspec- 
tion service enjoyed by all users of Grand Rapids Vapor 
Kilns.’’ 





EXHIBIT OF CARORUNDUM PRODUCTS. 


The accompanying illustration shows the exhibit of 
the Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., in the 
Palace of Machinery at the Panama-Pacifie Interna- 
tional Exposition, San Francisco. The plan of the ex- 
hibit is to show the wide variety of the materials and 
the products of theo company in a crude or unfinished 
state and tools and numerous other output cut, ground 
or finished with carborundum products. The result has 
been a collection gathered from the manufacturing plants 
not only of this country but of foreign countries, Included 
in the collection are materials and products ranging from 
toothpicks to flooring, from flour mill rollers to needles 
and from steel shafts to watch dials, from semiprecious 
stones to shrapnel shells and also samples of marble, 
onyx, granite, pearl, cut and engraved glass, sueded skins 
«nd boots and many other products in the making of 
which carborundum abrasive products have been used. 
With each manufactured product is shown the ecarbo- 


rundum product which was used in finishing it. 

In the center of the exhibit is a fountain twelve fet 
high, built of irregular masses of iridescent carborundium 
crystals, over which water plays, splashing into a marble 
basin, the coping for which is molded with earborundum 
wheels. The exhibit occupies about 1,400 square feet, 
The materials are shown in full glass, mahogany trimnied 
show cases. 





BULLETIN OF STEEL BARGAINS. 

The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has issued bulletin No. 171, for May, 1915, 
announcing bargains in new tool steel. Among the 
items noted are various bars at 4 cents a pound which 
are claimed to be worth 7 cents; new spike mauls at 
344 cents which are claimed to be worth 6 cents regu- 
larly. There are also locomotives and cars offered at 
reduced prices. 





NEW THIN HIGH SPEED KNIVES. 


The L. & I. J. White Company, 140 Perry Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., announces that it has for a long time 
been working to produce a thin, high speed knife which 
should be better than any other on the market. ‘To 
make one merely ‘‘just as good’’ would not satisfy the 
company, as it wished to make a thin knife which 
should be the equal of its thick knives. At last the 
company claims it has succeeded and says it has tested 
the knives in all ways and find them satisfactory. Al- 
though it is claimed that these thin knives cost a good 
deal more to make, the selling price is the same as for 
thicker knives and they are warranted. 





THE DISSTON CRUCIBLE IS OUT. 


The May issue of the Disston Crucible is now pub- 
lished and as usual it is abundantly illustrated. An 
interesting editorial on the front page deals with ‘‘Spe- 
cialization.’’ The ‘‘Impressions of the Disston Plant,’’ 
by an ‘‘Independent Observer,’’ an article taken from 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, is contained in this 
issue. Another feature is a description of the Astoria 
Veneer Mills & Dock Company, a plant located in Long 
Island City. The ‘‘Notes on Tropical American 
Woods’’ contain informaticn which is new to many. 
Will Proctor this month occupies the ‘‘ Crucible Hall of 
Fame,’’ while the picture of J. D. McClure graces the 
‘*Who’s Who’’ department. The ‘‘Saw Dust’’ is much 
too good to burn and is well worth saving. And it is 
not coarse-grained either. 


—_—eereeees 


The Industrial Works, of Bay City, Mich., manufac- 
turer of an extensive line of wrecking, locomotive and 
station cranes and allied machinery, announces the 
appointment of two agents on the Pacifie coast: N. B. 
Livermore & Co., of San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
and the Northwestern Equipment Company, of Seattle 
and Portland. 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated ‘ ba el in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912 





IXHIBIT OF 


USES OF CARBORUNDUM AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
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NEW SAFETY SAW GUARD. 

‘safety First?’ has become a nation-wide slogan. 
In reducing the loss of life, limb and property it proves 
more effective than anything else. But ‘‘Safety First’’ 
is only the inspiring watchword. The actual work of 
securing safety is performed by men and machines. 


Additions to the ranks of ‘‘safety’’ are welcome. 

The illustration shows the new Atkins ‘‘A, A. A.’’ 
saw guard, produced by E. C. Atkins & Company, the 
‘*Silver Steel Saw People.’? The guard is made of 
aluminum, is hung from the front guide, or splitter, and 
has an up and down motion. As the lumber is pushed 

into position the 





guard slides up and 








rests on top of the 


H board, dropping 
/ into place after the 


lumber has passed, 
The dotted lines 
show the positions 
of the guard at 
lifferent stages of 
the operation of 
sawing. Thus the 
saw is continuously 
covered. No adjust- 
ment is required 
for different thick- 
nesses of lumber, 
up to three inches, 
a feature which the 
manwutiae 
turers claim is ex- 
clusive, 

A descriptive cir- 
cular and prices 
may be obtained 
on application to 

















E. C. Atkins & 





ATKINS ALUMINUM “A. A. A.” SAW GUARD. 


Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Wherever weather and labor conditions throughout the 
country permit building is being pushed with much vigor 
and contractors are calling for urgent delivery. This 
kind of business has made it necessary for the plants 
to operate steadily. Manufacturers of sash, doors and 
millwork are now under the helief that the require- 
ments will be larger than had been expected. With 
competition reduced this should result in improvement 
in values, 


Chicago millmen are operating full time. There is 
a heavy demand for all kinds of millwork, the pre- 
ponderance of it being for special work. Jobbers claim 
that they are selling some mixed cars of stock sizes, 
but the demand is not heavy for this kind of stuff, as 
the country trade is fair only. The farmers are all busy 
and have no time to build. 


Weather conditions have hampered country building 
and country trade somewhat, but Minneapolis and St. 
Paul factories are enjoying a fine city trade and warm 
weather is stimulating the rural demand, which is ex- 
pected to be active for the rest of the summer as crop 
prospects are fine and considerable work is in sight. 


With the first half of the year nearly at a close Osh- 
kosh sash and door manufacturers await the next half 
with assurances that business the last half will bring 
the year’s volume far above expectations. Experience 
has taught that the last half always surpasses the first 
half and the business done so far has been well above 
the average. With this as a basis there is no hesita- 
tion about putting up a bold front for the remainder 
of the year. Orders continue to come in for special 
work and the demand for glazed sash has been surpris- 
ingly good. 


Baltimore (Md.) sash, door and blind factories are 
fairly busy and have been receiving a larger number 
of orders than before. Competition is still active and 
prices are not always so high as could be desired, but 
in compar:son with other divisions of the lumber trade 
the sash and door men are said to fare well; further- 
more, the outlook is decidedly encouraging. Most of 
the factories are working full time and gradual improve- 
ment in the returns is making itself felt. . 


The sash and door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., has 
dropped off to some extent and the mills report a rather 
light volume of business, There is much competition 
for what business develops, as all the mills are eager for 
orcers, Plenty of construction work has been going on 
‘ving the last few weeks, so the present dullness is 
rezarded as only temporary. 


' Cincinnati sash and door mills are only fairly 
hisy on high elass material, although architects report 
‘ ‘ot of pretentious projects in the way of private resi- 
dle ‘es and semi-publie structures calling for high class 
terior work. Stock millwork is moving moderately 
and some improvement in the volume and urgency of 
‘ines is reported, but much of it is said to be moving 
on a very small margin of profit. 


\t St. Louis some of the sash and door factories that 
h ve been working with reduced forces are beginning to 
‘ke baek their employees and if building activities 
‘rt to assume anything like seasonable proportions a 
Notable aetivity will soon result. The increase in the 
velmand, while not large, is substantial and has caused a 
‘git stiffening in prices. Prospects are good for a fair 
Stiiumer trade, 


Che sash and door trade at Kansas City shows signs 
; letting down a little, due no doubt to the excessive 
‘ns that interfered with business. The volume of fig- 


of 


uring still is good, especially in the country, to which 
un unusually large amount of special work is going this 
year. Architects report their work holding up to its 
usual level and altogether the prospects are bright de- 
spite the temporary inclination to slowness. Prices have 
not been changed any in that territory the last week. 
Manufacturers look for an improved business the next 
few weeks. 


Fir door manufacturers in the Tacoma (Wash.) dis- 
trict are more hopeful of better values. There is a 
good volume of business and prices show a tendency to 
stiffen. The demand has kept up well and the factories 
have a good supply of orders. Prices now are on the 
same level as for several weeks but are firmer and have 
distinet visible upward inclinations, according to the 
leading door manufacturers. 


At San Francisco business in sash and doors is quiet 
in the main, although there are many small orders. 
Door manufacturing in the San Francisco Bay territory 
is below normal and prices are low. The manufacturing 
of white pine sash and door stock at the large factories 
in the Sierras is on a reduced scale at most of the 
plants, but sufficient material is being shipped to the 
eastern market to supply the present demand. 

The window glass trade shows no change during the 
last week. The hand operated factories that had not 
previously closed down closed last Saturday and there 
will be no further production of window glass for four 
or five months at least. It is a certainty that no for- 
eign made window glass will reach America during the 
next few months to compete with the native product. 
Prices remain unchanged. 





HUGE ORDER OPENS HARDWOOD FIELD. 


Russian Contract with Eastern Rifle Concern Spells 
Benefit to Lumbermen—Shops Going Up. 








SPRINGFIELD, MAss., June 9.—The New England West- 
inghouse Company. is establishing new shops in this city 
and in Chicopee, across the Connecticut river, for the 
manufacture of an enormous quantity of rifles for the 
Russian Government. Delivery must begin within six 
months of the signing of the contract recently, starting 
with 300 rifles a day, increasing to 600 rifles daily the 
following month, to 900 the next month, to 1,000 daily 
the ninth month after signing the contract, to 2,000 
daily the tenth month, to 2,500 daily the eleventh month, 
to 3,000 daily the twelfth month, to 3,500 the. thirteenth 
month, to 3,750 a day the fourteenth month and continu- 
ing at that rate of manufacture for the remaining six 
months, making a total of 1,001,250 rifles. 

The price of each rifle is said to be $27.53, of which 
$10 a rifle will be net profit, giving an estimated profit 
on the order of better than $10,000,000. At this rate 
the New England Westinghouse Company feels that it 
can well afford to erect a special plant, and this plant 
will be of the type of heavy mill construction, it is 
understood, which will require a huge quantity of lumber. 

In addition to the lumber for the plant, the company 
will be in the market shortly for quantitjes of wood for 
the stocks of the rifles. It is understoodsthat the buyers 
are ready to receive samples. of hardwoods which the 
manufacturers regard as best suited for the purpose of 
rifle making, according to the Russian Government’s 
specifications. A pressing problem is that of securing 


skilled workmen to make the rifles, as the tremendous 
speed of manufacture required by the terms of the con- 
tract means the most skilled and high-priced labor. 


Retail 
Profits 


‘ 


these days depend a good deal 
ES) on the volume of business done 
uy) and that undoubtedly explains 
the retail lumberman’s ten- 
dency to the handling of sub- 
stitutes forlumber. But 
in your anxiety to get all 
the business you can from 
your community, you 
should see to it first that 
you let no lumber busi- 
ness escape you. 


A Good 
Field 
Open to 


Dealers 


now, brought about bythe 
present day homebuilder 
looking more to artistic 
effects, is that of speciali- 
zing in Finish. Here is 
a line where you can 
make your experience 
and knowledge cash in 
a nice profit for you:— 


| Birch 


The Peer of 
Woods for 
Interior 
Finish 


The manufacturers of this 
wood have perfected their me- 
thods of manufacturing so that 
their products meet the most 
critical demands of builders. 
They have experimented with 
birch in every conceivable way 
to determine the uses forwhich 
it is best suited— and when 
they tell you to push it for 
interior finish they have good 
reasons. Ask any of the firms 
shown below to tell you their 
reasons and to send you the 
10 Birch Panels — showing 
different finishes it takes to 
perfection. 












SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 


Marinette, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 


Chicago, Ill. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., ‘ 


Goodman, Wis. 


HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


Stanley, Wis. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., G. W. JONES LUMBER Co.. 
. Appleton, Wis. 
Hayward, Wis. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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FROM -THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. co. | 


MANUFACTURERS 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 








Planing Mill and Pattern Work ne Ow PINE end 
an 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 








General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4°° 5-4°° 6-4” 8-4” D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 





q y 
« West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber Y 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pace KRECCG Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co.,°prrrssurci, pa” 


























Retail Dealers Who Sell 
House Bills Complete 


have little trouble 
getting the profit 
they’re entitled to 
out of their lumber. 
One way to encour- 
age this sort of busi- 
ness and at the same 
/ Llpceen | time create new 
ee business is to 


Advertise House Plans 


Our regular quarterly a 
( 
1 
{ 














KITCHEN AE 
fort 




























advertising bulletins | 
have made this kind 

of advertising easy for 

retail dealers for we r- 
furnish ads, cuts, 
working plans and |! 
bill of material com- 
plete. | 


PED R00" 
FAIZ 

















We'll send you complete outfit $3 50 


for plan shown above for = = 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Yard Business Encouraging Feature of Pacific North- 
west Lumber Trade—Greater Display of Forest 
Products Urged for Exposition. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 5.—An encouraging feature 
about the lumber trade of the Pacific Northwest is the 
yard business. Figures compiled for the lumbermen 
show that fourteen of the large representative mills of this 
State shipped 962 cars of fir and spruce in May, as against 
839 cars from the same mills in May, 1914. The rail ship- 
ments last month exceeded the shipments from the same mills 
for any May since the records have been kept; that is, 1913. 
The one big difference in the business for May, 1915, how- 
ever, is the lower price. ‘The increase in rail business this 
year is .ttributed largely to the lower price and the fact that 
there is scarcely any export trade. 

Cc. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, speaking of 
the situation, said he was greatly encouraged by the show- 
ing made in the rail business He declared trade is above 
normal in volume, although prices are not as high as they 
should be. He said shingles in the regular grades still are 
dull, but that his company finds a ready sale for its ‘‘Perfec- 
tion” brand at an advanced price over the regular market, 
indicating he believes that buyers are willing to pay well for 
what they want. 

Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, believes the products of Washington 
forests should be better represented at the San Francisco 
exposition. He has recently returned from the exposition 
and now is working to get a better display of native woods 
at the fair. The new exhibit which will be assembled as soon 
as possible will be installed in the Washington State building 
instead of the agricultural building, where the present display 
is shown. An effort will be made by the secretary to empha- 
size the gigantic proportions of the lumber industry of the 
State. To refute the assertions frequently made by unin- 
formed persons Mr. Babcock will have a display showing that 
400,000,000,000 feet of timber is now standing in Washington 
and that the present annual rate of consumption is but 4,000,- 
000,000 feet. Another feature of the proposed exhibit will be 
an array of old shingles that have withstood the ravages of 
the elements for the last thirty or forty years and still are in 
excellent condition. 

R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., a prominent cypress 
lumberman and president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is due to arrive in Seattle Sunday and 
will remain until Wednesday, June 9, He is-on his way to 
Alaska for a two-weeks’ trip 

The British steamship English Monarch arrived on Puget 
Sound this week to take a cargo of lumber for the United 
Kingdom from the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills at Belling- 
ham. The American-Hawaiian liner Kentuckian took 300,000 
feet of lumber from the Sound to the Hawaiian Islands this 
week. 

Lumber circles of this city have received information that 
Russia is trying to place an order for 40,000 railroad cars 
in the United States. It is expected that fir will be used in 
the construction of these cars and that 80,000,000 feet will be 
needed if it is decided to use this wood. 

J. Broderick, president of the Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Company, of St. Louis and Seattle, was a visitor in this city 
recently on his way home from the San Francisco exposition. 
lie said: “History indicates that almost all wars have been 
followed by great industrial activity. I believe this will be the 
case after the present European war and then there will be a 
great demand for Pacific coast lumber.” 

The Bolcon Mills (Inc.), of Seattle, and Wood & Iverson, of 
Hobart, Wash., have been awarded the contract for furnishing 
1,000,000 feet of wood staves for the city of Seattle’s water 
system. Each firm will furnish 500,000 feet. 

The United States quartermaster’s office at Seattle has 
called for bids on 600,000 feet of lumber to be used in the 
Philippine Islands. The bids will be opened June 8. 

J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, was 
the principal speaker at a banquet given by the University of 
Washington Forestry Club in Seattle. The gathering was the 
last to be held this session. Other speakers were Donald 
Clark, president-elect of the club; Dean Winkenwerder, of the 
forestry school: H. A. Browning, Fred Madigan, Isaac 
Schneider and W. Corbett. Mr. Donovan said: ‘Lumber and 
shingles are lower today than at any other time since the 
great depression of ’92-°93. Shingles sell at $1.20 for stars 
and $1.50 for clears, which are impossible prices for most 
manufacturers. Lumber is worth $6 base at the mills for 
rail and $8 for foreign today, which again are impossible 
prices at the present cost of manufacturing. Wages, already 
eut from 10 to 15 percent from one year ago, must go down 
another 10 perecent or mills close until prices rise. A 
paternal and wise Government forbids any agreement or com- 
bination among the manufacturers that will enable them to 
live, reserving such rights of combination to the labor unions 
and especially exempting them by acts of Congress from the 
law governing the manufacturer. Not satisfied with securing 
competition at home, Congress has seen fit to open our markets 
to the virgin forests of Canada, where mills are operated 
almost entirely by Oriental labor and where forests pay about 
one-sixth of the annual tax imposed in Washington. Canada’s 
tariff of 25 percent ad valorem remains in force against us, 
barring us from a possible market in her prairie Provinces. 
The result is half our shingle mills and many sawmills are 
closed, with a general wage reduction.”’ 

D. C. Bradford, president of the Bradford-Kennedy Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb., which is a large buyer of Pacific coast 
lumber, was a Seattle visitor this week. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 5.—Finding it impossible 
to get enough vessels to handle its foreign orders the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Company is extending its rail 
operations. According to Fred J. Wood the outlook in this 
field is fair and the company is prepared to do a large vol- 
ume of trade with the East. 

Ten million feet of lumber will be taken from the Bloedel 
Donovan mills in June by the steamships Gryfervale, English 
Monarch and Senju Maru, all consigned to the United King- 
dom. ‘The first two vessels arrived at the local mill this 
week and the third is expected in about a week. The Senju 
Maru will carry 2,000,000 feet to Liverpool and the others 
about 4,000,000 feet each to the same port. y 

An optimistic statement was made in Bellingham this 
week by G. P. Thompson, of the Thompson Yards (Inc.), of 
Minneapolis, concerning the trade outlook for Pacific coast 
lumber in the middle West. It is the opinion of Mr. Thomp- 
son that the farmers of that section will be heavy buyers 
this fall because of the good crop prospects and unusual 
prices offered for their wheat. Hundreds of the silos in- 
vented by C. L. Flynn, superintendent of the Bloedel Donovan 
Mills, will be sold in the middle West this summer if the 
hopes of S. J. Hauge, Washington representative of the Wells- 
Thompson Company, of Minneapolis, are realized. Ship- 
ments of stock for this silo have just been started by the 
company, the sole manufacturer, and these are expected to 
continue from now until fall. The company has on hand 
enough material ready for shipment to build 200 silos of the 
new type. 

The Morrison Mill Company is now cutting approximately 
20,000 box shooks daily at its Bellingham plant and about 
15,000 daily at its Blaine factory. 





Lumber and shingles from British Columbia are en 


aVith ring 
Whatcom County at the rate of 270 cars a month, aces ding 
to figures compiled by a Bellingham railroad man for the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, For the first five months of 1915 g 
total of 502 cars’ of lumber and 506 cars of shingles ¢: fered 
at Blaine. At Sumas the monthly average for the same 
period was 68. This doubles the amount of forest procdiucts 
that entered from Canada at Blaine and Sumas for the same 
period in 1914, 

The La Conner Lumber Company has just purchased 2,000, 
000 feet of virgin timber and is now cutting it into Ininber. 
Manager Raymond says the lumber trade shows encouraging 
response, 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


TacoMA, WASH., June 5.—State Senator Ralph Met- 
calf returned this week from an extended eastern trip 
that took him as far as New York, whence he sailed 
May 1 by steamer via the Panama Canal for San Francisco, 
coming trom there up the coast by automobile. He believes 
the tariff question has been very largely settled in the minds 
of the people and that as fast as they get opportunity to 
express themselves they will demand a return to the McKinley 
tariff policy. : 

Manager J. A. Gable, of the Pacific Mutual Door Company, 
has returned from a business trip to California which also 
included the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
meeting. Of the fir door market Mr. Gable says: “There has 
been practically no change in prices in fir doors the last three 
months. The volume oi business has been good but prices 
remain low. Just now indications of stiffening are good 
und the outlook for better values is brighter.” 

W. B. Newbegin, of the Newbegin Lumber Company, who 
was candidate for city park commissioner, was elected Tues- 
day by a majority of twelve votes over his opponent, the 
present incumbent. Only 496 votes were cast in the city, 
which has an electorate of over 30,000. 

The Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau has moved its offices 
from the Tacoma Building to 1223-24 National Realty 
Building. : 

J. G. Dickson, of the Pacific States Lumber Company and 
the Mineral Lake Lumber Company, who left the first part 
of May on an extended business trip through the middle West, 
is expected home in about two weeks. The sawmills of these 
two companies are running and a very good volume of yard 
stock business is reported for May, with June starting out 
well. The yard stock demand includes mixed and “hurry up” 
and “wire car number” stuff. 

Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the Federal Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, was in Tacoma Wednesday and was a 
guest at a noon luncheon at the Commercial Club, where he 
told informally of the work the bureau is doing, making studies 
ot markets in various countries. 

Data covering the three and one-half years the workmen's 
compensation law has been in effect in this State were issued 
this week by the State industrial insurance commission. It 
shows a total of 51,309 cases of injuries, of which files are 
complete on 50,9381 cases. In May there were 1,112 cases, of 
which fifteen were fatalities. Of the 50,981 cases disposed 
of 38,480 are final settlements. The total number of fatali- 
ties is 1,057. The total number of rejected claims is 2,319. 
There has been paid into the fund to date $5,147,391, of which 
$3,018,927 has been paid out in claims; pensions have been 
paid amounting to $329,051; the refund of excess contribu- 
tions was $42,739; the balance reserved on approved claims 
$1,226,027, leaving a balance in the fund of $535,645. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 5.—Announcement was made 
this week of plans by the Weyerhaeuser lumber syndicate 
for the establishment of a comprehensive retail selling 
system through Minnesota and other middle western districts. 
George F. Thompson, member of the Welles-Thompson Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, has been appointed head of the project. 
The plan, it is said, will include the operation of an extensive 
string of yards capable of selling millions of feet of lumber 
monthly. It is expected that the Welles-Thompson line will 
be taken over to form the basis of the new distributing or- 
ganization. Mr. 'Thompson has spent some time in the Inland 
Empire. Last Wednesday he met with a gathering of retail 
dealers in response to an invitation to address them concern- 
ing the Welles-Thompson system of credits and line manage- 
ment. 

The investigation of the cost of manufacturing lumber in 
the Inland Empire now under way by the forestry department 
is to be supplemented by the gathering of information in the 
middle western territory concerning the cost of distributing 
lumber. The local investigation includes every process from 
the woods to the finished product in the cars. The compila- 
tion of facts on the cost of distribution takes the lumber on 
the cars and tabulates freight and handling charges, whole- 
salers’ and retailers’ profits, interest on investments and ovel- 
head charges. 

The Atlas Tie Company began the operation of its plant at 
Coeur @’Alene May 31 with full crew. Only one shift will be 
employed during the summer. . 

The Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company has started its planer 
the first of the month. The mill is expected to be in full 
operation within a short time. % ) 

The forestry service is advertising 43,000,000 feet of timber 
for sale. The timber is located in eastern Oregon on the 
watershed of Deer Creek in the Blue Mountains. Of the 
entire amount 92 percent is western yellow pine and the 
remainder Douglas fir and other species. Bids will close 
July 29. fen 

C. A. Nowell, a box factory operator at North Berwick, 
Me.; J. A. Nowell and Frank E. Ford, box factory operators 
of St. Paul, have been making a tour of the Inland Empire 
and the Northwest. They are looking for available box fac 
tory sites. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., June 5.—A strong feeling of 
optimism is current among business men and the future 
is hopefully regarded by them. Yards report a tall 
business and while they could handle more they have no par- 
ticular reason to complain. , 

Prices have shown no further tendency to slump off and 
dealers are glad to see it. Prires on some staple items ot 
Oregon pine, such as flooring, ceiling, clears etc. are far below 
their true worth. For example, No. 1 flooring that was selling 
a couple of years ago for $35 wholesale by the car is 0W 
quoted at $22.50. Oregon pine sawed to order specifications 
is going at from $10 to $10.50 base, but with the small amount 
of business the yards are doing they experience no difli« uty 
in supplying their wants by picking 7c the unsold random 
lots that are being sent down by the mills to go for what they 
will bring, generally about $10 flat for all sizes and lengths. 

Cedar shingles which a couple of wéeks ago were slipping 
downward seem to have hung up on a peg, as quotations are 
steady at $1.77. heing 

There is slight change in redwood, $10 off on clears bems 
quoted by the mills, and they all seem content to let prices 
hang at that figure. s 

The Hardwood Company, started recently under that pam 
by E. E. Tanzer and C. M. Kellogg, has been changed to the 
American Hardwood Company, a partnership. The companys 
has taken over the former premises of the Lee Incubifor 
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a 
Company on Alameda Street and is putting in a stock of 
hardwoods and California pine. Messrs. Tanzer and Kellogg 
are (ymbermen from Memphis, Mr. Kellogg until recently being 
with &. J. Stanton & Son, of this city. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Mining Activity Increases, Requiring More Lumber— 
Changes Made in Representation of Redwood Mills 
—Farmers Will Be Prosperous. 

San Francisco, Cau, June 5.—The local financial 
situntion is showing greater strength and the crop re- 
ports from the intericr of the State, as well as along 
the Coast, furnish an excellent basis for prosperous condi- 
tions during the remainder of the year. The advance in 
hay prices, due to foreign demand, is considerable. If Cali- 
fornia farmers. do not buy large quantities of lumber this 
year, it will be because they simply prefer to buy auto- 

obiles. 

™ The sawmills of this State are again cutting mining tim- 

bers in considerable quantities as a result of the revival 

of copper mining in northern California. The movement 
of lumber from the Northwest to San Francisco during 
the last month has been light, local retailers buying prin- 
cipally for their immediate requirements. However, there 
is a stiffening in coastwise freights, which may be followea 
by an advance in both freight fates and lumber prices. 

Domestic cargo fir prices are unchanged at $9.50 base de- 

livered, San Francisco, and $19 south. 

Building contracts filed for record last week were twenty, 
representing a total investment in buildings of $72,000. Al- 
though the building contracts for the last week and for 
May did not make a big showing there are signs of a re- 
vival in the real estate market and several large sales of 
inside property have been reported. An increase in build- 
ing activity may be expected to follow. 

The Dollar Steamship Company’s ocean steamer Grace 
Dollar, which made several trips up the Sacramento River 
to Sacramento last season with fir lumber from the North- 
west, consigned to W. F. Knox, is now on its way to the 
same destination with a shipment of about 1,000,000 feet. 
Although the Sacramento River is not navigable for deep 
sen eraft at all seasons of the year, Sacramento has better 
claims to being a seaport than some of the other cities , 
that have been receiving the benefit of terminal rates. 

Lumber News in Brief. 


M. A. Burns, president of the M. A. Burns Lumber Com- 
pany, says that the sawmill at Castella is in steady opera- 
tion on white and sugar pine lumber. He considers the 
outlook for eastern business favorable, as several good in- 
quiries, averaging 1,000,000 feet, including shop and _ bet- 
ter and some clears, have been received recently. The de- 
mand for mining timbers has improved decidedly since the 
prices on copper and zinc have improved and some good 
orders have been taken. Several California mines are now 
getting busy on the production of zinc, as the price has 
doubled on account of the cutting off of the European 
supply of this metal. There is a good demand for pine 
box sr despite the slowness of the orange and lemon 
box market. 

Placerville advices state that the C.D. Danaher Pine 
Company will suspend further operations at the sawinill 
at Pino Grande, after cutting up the logs now on hand, 
until there is a sufficient improvement in the market to 
warrant a steady run. However, the company’s box fac- 
tory at Camino will continue in operation. 

The redwood lumber manufacturers of San Francisco were 
privileged to hear a most excellent talk on lumber matters 
and particularly the work being done by the cypress manu- 
facturers, by R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, at their reg- 
ular weekly luncheon Tuesday, at the University Club. Mr. 
Downman and his family bave been in southern California 
since the annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association here three weeks ago, at which Mr. Down- 
man was elected president of the organization for the third 
time. 

Some changes are being made in the representation here of 
redwood mill coneerns. W. A. Hammond, of the W. A. Ham- 
mond Company, wholesaler in the St. Clair building, who has 
represented the sales end of the Albion Lumber Company, of 
Albion, Cal., has been succeeded by Theodore Lerch, with 
new offices opencd in the Hobart building. Mr. Lerch has 
heen with the selling end of the Albion for about ten years 
ind has a large acquaintance with the trade. During the 
time Mr. Hammond represented the Albion Lumber Company, 
Mr. Lerch was associated with Mr. Hammond. He now takes 
charge of the sales. The Albion Lumber Company is one 
of the oldest and best known redwood manufacturing con- 
cerns, having mill plant at Albion, where it manufactures 
about 30,000,000 feet of lumber annually. F. H. Manss is 
general manager of the company with headquarters at Albion, 
and his son Paul Manss is assisting Mr. Lerch in the newly 
opened San Francisco office. 

It is announced that the partnership existing between T. G. 
Atkinson and W. A. Hammond, as the W. A. Hammond Com- 
pany has been dissolved and that Mr. Hammond continues the 
Wholesale fir, redwood and pine business as the W. A. Ham- 
mond Company (Ine.) Mr. Atkinson is manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Redwood Company, with mills at Metropolitan, in 
Humboldt county, and the W. A. Hammond Company has been 
acting as sales representatives of the Metropolitan company 
in San Francisco. This arrangement has been discontinued, 
and Mr. Atkinson is opening a separate sales office for his 
company, The W. A. Hammond Company (Inc.) will con- 
{inte to wholesale lumber and engage in the coastwise, Cali- 
fornia and eastern trade as in the past. Associated with the 
company is J. W. Chase, who sold lumber in the middle West 
for 2 number of years and previously had charge of the sales 
of the Pacifie Lumber Company in their San Francisco office. 
aa louise we eastern sales for the W. A. Hammond Com- 
anv (Ine), 

_ The new Hobart building, into which the Albion Lumber 
Company has moved, is becoming a redwood headquarters, for 
the Cntire seventeenth floor is occupied by the offices of the 
Pacilic Lumber Company, artistically finished in redwood, 
‘le on the floor below the Caspar Lumber Company has its 
seneral offices. The Albion is now on the floor below. Across 
the street is the Crocker building, where are located the 
Union Lumber Company, the Mendocino Lumber Company 
‘ind the Glen Blair Lumber Company, and the Hammond 





Lun er Company in the Newhall building is but a few blocks 
away On. California street where is also located the Charles 
Nels 1 Company, and several other redwood offices. 

‘he affairs of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, whose 


Selheral offices are in the Syndicate Building, Oakland, are 
us along the same as usual under the general super- 
of S. M. Bloss, general manager of the Coos Bay Lum- 
je “company, the newly formed holding company, organized 


@ trustees. Mr. Bloss is well known in the East and 
NO 28 a cypress lumber manufacturer of many years’ expe- 
. - being at the head of the Lyon Cypress Company, Gary, 
“\.. ‘yom whieh place he returned last week after an absence 
. _ Yee weeks. Vice president Arno Mereen, of the C. A. 
a Lumber Company is at the mills at Marshfield, Ore. 


. Wheelock, manager of the company, states that the 
vr mill at Marshfield is now cutting largely Port Orford 


a 1d for this lumber is found in the middle West and 
1 With headquarters in Chicago, Norman Lind, a 
lumber and shingle manufacturer of Everett, Wash., 

v the eastern representative of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
ny, and is particularly pushing Port Orford cedar. 

/ Weir has charge of the sales in the Oakland office. 

Te in old Tonawanda lumberman with fifteen years’ West 

ort experience. 

A. Smith, president of the C. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
hin’, with headquarters in Oakland, who has been spending 
conth of well earned rest in the Hawaiian Islands, will re- 
next Tuesday. 


dauchta He is accompanied by his wife and two 
aun ns. 


. turning out about 125,000 feet daily and that increasing - 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 5.—By a vote of more than eight 
to one the citizens of Roseburg, Ore., June 3 authorized 
a $300,000 bond issue to aid Kendall Bros., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in the immediate construction of a standard gage 
railroad from that city to the boundary of the Cascade Forest 
Reserve, a distance of 38 miles. ‘This will also mean the im- 
mediate construction by Kendall Bros. of a sawmill at Rose- 
burg with a daily capacity of 300,000 feet. Surveyors have 
been at work on the road for several weeks in anticipation 
that the bond issue would carry and right of way will now 
be secured without delay. It:is estimated the road will cost 
about $800,000. The mill to be erected by Kendall Bros. 
will be modern in every particular and will represent an ex- 
penditure of not less than $300,000. 

R. H. Downman, president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was in Portland this week en route 
to his home in New Orleans from the annual convention ot 
the association at San Francisco. Mr. Downman was here 
only a short time, but found time to visit and inspect some 
of the larger mills in the district. But before Mr. Down- 
man, who is accompanied by his wife and two daughters, 
starts on the last lap of the journey he will visit the glaciers 
in Alaska on one of the summer excursion steamers. This 
was his first visit to the Pacific Northwest and he was much 
interested in the logging camps and mills. 

A company has been formed here to furnish westbound 
cargoes from the Atlantic coast for steamers Eureka and 
Tampico, recently chartered by the Crossett-Western Lumber 
Company at Wauna on tbe lower Columbia River. The com- 
pany will be known as the Marine Transport Service Company 
and H. M. Williams, in the Railway Exchange Building here, 
is to be the Portland agent. The steamers are to go into 
commission late this month. 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Ottawa, OntT., June 5.—Ottawa is probably more im- 
mune from the general trade depression than any other 
city in Canada, and times are quite good notwithstanding 
the number of unemployed, mostly foreigners. Most of the 
idle Canadians and British emigrants have gone to the war 
and so many expert river drivers have enlisted that great 
difficulty was found in securing enough men for this spring’s 
enormous river drive. An employment agency, wanting 100 
men for river driving in New Brunswick last week, could not 
secure the men. ‘The war has greatly relieved unemployment, 
furnished work for the idle, created millions of orders for 
munitions of war, clothing and accoutrements for our manu- 
facturers who in turn employ large numbers of men. 

In the transpontine city of Hull, men are scarce, and many 
are required on the drives. The Booth and Eddy mills are now 
running in full blast and are employing thousands of men. 
Nobody in Hull is now idle. The lumber trade with the States 
nas greatly improved, while steamship booking agencies de- 
clare their bookings for May normal... The total exports of 
forest products for the year ending April 1 shows a slight 
increase over the previous year with March the record month. 

Great hopes are cherished by lumbermen interested in pulp 
logs in particular’ over the opening and operating of the 
National Transcontinental Railway from Moncton, N. B., via 
Quebec, to the Northwest, passing 300 miles through the 
primeval forest north of Ottawa and thence through untold 
acres of virgin forest country. This road, though completed 
by the Federal Government some time, began operation only 
a few weeks ago. It opens up a country of unlimited possi- 
bilities in the lumber and pulp line and with efficient railway 
communication offers great opportunities for lumbering ex- 
ploitations. While the forests do not contain a very heavy 
car of saw logs pulp logs are in endless quantities and 
varieties. 














AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., June 7.—Wholesalers are merely mark- 
ing time and making few attempts to push sales under 
present conditions. While the industrial situation is 
unquestionably improved owing to the large orders being re- 
ceived for war munitions, the lumber trade has as yet been 
only slightly affected by the influx of money. The prospect 
of the ultimate benefit to all branches of industry from this 
source, however, tends to maintain confidence and keep prices 
firm. 'There is good demand for lumber for packing cases for 
the shipmert of war supplies. The requirements of furniture 
manufactures and other woodusing plants are much smaller 
than usual, as nearly all these establishments are operating 
below capacity. The heavy demands of the export trade to 
Britain and France are practically confined to the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec, the cost of transportation to tide 
water excluding the Ontario manufacturers from this market. 
The effect of this movement is, however, felt in the marked 
decrease of shipments of eastern lumber into Ontario and 
lessened “ompetition from this source in the American mar- 
kets. While the domestic demand continues quiet through- 
out, trade in the rural parts of Ontario is decidedly better 
than in the cities, and the favorable crop prospects with high 
prices for farm produce lead to the expectation of an active 
fall trade. 

Bush fires in northern Ontario have seriously imperilled the 
lumber there. A large quantity of pine and spruce was 
burned the week before last about fifteen miles north of Port 
Arthur. The region around the Lake of the Woods suffered 
badly during the early part of last week, a large area of sec- 
ond growth pine being destroyed. The fire wardens are kept 
always busy fighting the treacherous bush fires. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., June 7.—Generally speaking, the 
lumber business of western Canada is rising in volume 
and activity as the building season advances. More 
building is done than was formerly anticipated. Although 
there naturally is a severe curtailment in the building returns 
of western Canada, yet the fact remains that in almost every 
city there are many large structures erected. Municipal work 
is also curtailed this year owing to the difficulties of dispos- 
ing of debentures at reasonable figures. The one present 
bright feature is that the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments are proceeding with their program of public works 
throughout the Dominion. All these factors have helped the 
business men in the lumbering industry to keep going during 
the present strenuous times. 

The lumber industry in western Canada, like all other in- 
dustries, is wholly dependent upon the success of this year’s 
crops. It is therefore pleasing to note from reports of the 
West that climatic conditions have never been better, nor 
have the crops ever looked more promising for years than at 
the present time. 

Prices of lumber in all different grades remain firm. As 
stated, the demand is increasing and collections are fairly 
good. Stocks at retail are at low ebb, rush orders being the 
rule of the day. Most of the mills are, however, making 
large cuts in anticipation of a good trade next fall. Retail- 
ers and wholesalers are just trying to hold their own until 
the seaso.1’s crops are gathered and then they expect to make 
up for the quiet times that are now their lot. 


Buying Short 
-—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 











Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


Sager Patent Axes 


and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbérmen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 


Write Us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A, 








It’s the Labor-Savers 
That Sell. 


With Kees Metal Building Corners 
the Carpenter saves a world of time fin- 
ishing the corner joints of lap siding. 
He gets a perfect mitered corner that 
will last. 

Your profit is pleasing. 

Drop us a card today. 


FD.KEES cc: Beatrice. Nes Box 51. 














PHILADELPHIA 





Everything in 


North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, pxitaperPris’ Pa. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 
White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine. 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 








Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles. 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., _— Philadelphia 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Marufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















From IDAHO 
Of the “ Maraschino” Variety 


White Pine 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ‘‘Maraschino”’ variety; that we 


should tell the trade that No.1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No, 1 Barn. 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say ‘show me’’? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











HARDWOODS 


Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


* WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES 











(eR of Oak Trim 
Find Us Well Equipped 


to supply their needs satisfactorily for we 
specialize in Hardwood and make the 
famous 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


While the quality of our products is un- 
usually high, our prices are no higher 
than many lines much inferior—due to 
our methods of manufacture. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 











Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. y, 
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We are going to put 


Little Rock 


on the map for 


Hardwood Lumber 


We are manufacturers of Band 
Sawed Hardwood Lumber. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is SOFT-TEXTURED Oak in plain and 
quartered, and White Ash, all thicknesses. 


Quartered White Oak in Ists 
and 2nds sorted to widths. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secretary-Treasurer. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
[SJ 
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We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut 
lcar 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 

3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 

2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain White Oak 

2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Building Investment Notably Increased—Pier Con- 
struction Extraordinary; a Million and a Quarter 
Dollars Involved. 


New York, June 8.—With fundamental conditions 
showing continued improvement, retailers are looking 
forward to the time when actual building will start to 
show results of the increase in building permits filed. The 
opinion expressed by a well known real estate authority that 
the building situation in Manhattan and Bronx is in a thor- 
oughly healthy condition and that unless some unforeseen 
condition arises the year 1915 will exceed 1914 not only in 
the number of plans filed but also in moneys involved, is 
receiving considerable attention particularly since the ratio 
has been inereased since the end of the first quarter. During 
May plans were filed for 38 new buildings, costing a total of 
$13,566,625, against 64 costing $7,065,900 the same month 
last } a decrease in the number of buildings, but an 
increase in money involved of nearly 100 percent. 

building boom which struck the Borough of 

















The Bronx 
during the early part of the year shows no sign of decreasing. 
According to statistics the total number of permits issued by 
the Bureau of Buildings for the first five months of the 
current year is 1,732 against 1,677 for the same period of the 
year 1914. 

Amounts to be expended in building, covered by these 
permits, show a total of $15,222,190 for the first five months 
of 1915, as against the sum of $4,985,731 for the same period 
in the year just gone, 

Building loans are easier to obtain than for many months. 

sanks and loaning institutions that were eager a few months 
ago to curtail their loans are now willing to do business with 
all responsible builders. 

Vork on what is asserted will be the longest pier in the 
world will begin this week in South Brooklyn. The pier will 
be at Thirty-first Street, and will have a length of 1,799 feet 
and width of 150 feet. The cost will be $638,000. 

In all three piers will be built, the second having a length 
of 1,225 feet, to cost $222,500, and the third will be 1,373 
feet long and will cost $400,000. The first of the two smaller 
piers will be at Twenty-ninth Street and the other at Thirtieth 
Street. The total cost of the three gigantic structures will 
be $1,260,500, 

The construction of the piers was decided upon by the city 
in furtherance of the project for the development of this port. 
Before starting for the West Mayor Mitchel said that the 
city’s greatest port development would be in South Brooklyn 
because of the undeveloped character and cheapness of prop- 
erty to be utilized and because of the absence of obstructive 
conditions, 

It is understood that the contracts for the enormous quan- 
tities of lumber required in the pier building have already 
been placed, 

The hearing on the New York building code, scheduled for 
this week, has been postponed to next week and will deal with 
the section covering fireproof wood construction, 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., June 8.—Lake receipts 
have been steady since the first of the month, amounting 
to approximately 10,000,000 feet, Most dealers carry 
fair assortments but there has been little: accumulation of yard 
supplies. Wholesalers state that June will be marked by heavy 
receipts, considerable stock being left ever from list season to 
come forward. 

A number of vessels that have been carrying lumber between 
upper lake ports and the Tonawandas this season are reported 
to have arrived at Ogdensburg, N. Y., during the last few days. 
They include the steamer FI. P. Jones with 1,600,000 feet; 
steamer James W. Follette with 900,000 feet, and the steamer 
{etece with 1,000,000 feet. Since the opening of the season 
6,000,000 feet of lumber, mostly white pine, has arrived at 
Oxdensburg by vessel. 

Maurice N. Bingham, of MeLean Bros., was appointed Satur- 
day by George Friefeld, grand master of the Grand Lodge, 
IF. & A. M., of the State of New York, as district deputy grand 
master for the thirty-seventh district, comprising Niagara and 
Orleans counties. . 


| LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

‘Burra.o, N. Y., June 9.—The lake receipts of lumber 
were large here last month, the May total being 19,732.- 
000 feet, bringing the receipts for the season to June 1 
up to 20,482,000 feet. For the corresponding period of 
1914 the receipts were only 4,573,000 feet. It is unusual 
for lumber receipts to start off the season so actively and 
some of the yards anticipate that the June receipts will 
fall behind those of May. 

The building bureau figures for May show that construc 
tion work amounted to $1,222,000, as compared with $1,124,- 
600 in the same month of 1914. This is a gain of about 
S50 percent. The feature of the building operations is 

















the large amnount of wood construction going on. Last 
week 90 permits were granted for frame dwellings. One 


permit was issued for the erection of 66 frame dwellings 
cn Kopernik street, each house to cost $2,000. This con- 
tract will call for probably 2,000,000 feet of building 
lumber. 

Itundreds of acres of timberland in the Adirondacks have 
been afire last week and the loss is likely to be heavy. 
At Star Lake the fire line was five miles in length and 
200 men were employed in subduing the flames. The dry 
conditions made the fire fighting ineffective at a number of 
places, the flames breaking out in a new spot when once 
checked at the original place. The destruction was great 
at Cranberry, Ragged and Brandreth lakes and at Moun- 
tain View, and the timbers surrounding Star Lake were only 
miraculously saved, 

The interest taken in conservation in this State is shown 
by the attention given to it by the constitutional conven- 
tion now in session at Albany. This week two important 
hearings are being given by the conservation committee of 
the convention. The first hearing on Wednesday was de 
voted to representatives of organizations such as the As- 
sociation for the Protection of the Adirondacks and the 
Empire State Forest Products’ Association and to indi- 
viduals interested in the development of natural resources. 
The hearing on Friday will be addressed by prominent au- 
thorities on forestry and among those invited to speak are 
John Burroughs, Gifford Pinchot and a number of teachers 
of forestry and of officials of the conservation department 
past and present. 

M. S. Tremaine, manager of Smith, Fassett & Co., north 
of the Cobalt mining region in Canada, has just returned 
from the company operations. He reports a_ satisfactory 
run on spruce. The firm expects to get out about 10.,- 
000,000 feet of it this season. Buffalo is buying spruce 
rather sparingly, but lately is reported to be taking quite 
an amount of lath, which comes in between white pine and 
hemlock both in price and quality. 





JUNE 12, 1915, 
TRADE AT TOLEDO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, June 8.—A quietude continues that jg 


scarcely explainable. Nevertheless the feeling of opti- 


mism grows stronger among the lumbermen and _ they 
seem certain of the future. Building trades continue to show 
an activity beyond the ordinary. The building trades here 
according to actual figures, are running ahead of last year 
Furniture factories generally are doing little business. al. 
though the local concerns catering to schools and business 


houses are reporting a fine lot of orders, Column concerns 
are running light and report a slow call from all sections 
Lake receipts are light this season, with only 3,262,189 feet 
of lumber having come in by lake this season. Of this a; iount 
939,052 was direct from Canada. Nearly 3,000,000 lath haye 
come into this port since the opening of navigation. A ship- 
ment of 18,000 ties was received from the Soo on May 26 
No lumber shipments have been made to Canadian points . 


3 or by 
boat to any locality. ; 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 8.—Demand for lumber is ex- 
pected to show a great increase as soon as the immense 
amount of building permits, rushed through the city 
building department prior to the operation of the pew provi- 
sions of the building code, June 1, gets under way. Demand 
for building material is already above normal but is expected 
to reach record proportions Yefore the end of the season, 
Among the wholesalers the greatest business is being done jn 
heavy railroad material and among hardwood dealers, cypress 
plain oak and birch take the lead. / 

Cleveland will be represented at the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association meeting at Chicago, Thursday and Friday 
of this week, by Abner G. Webb, of the West Virginia Timber 
Company, and F. 'T, Peitch, of the F. T. Peitch Company. 

ID. ©. Phelps, of the Advance Lumber Company, his just 
returned from the Georgian Bay logging region, Canada, where 
he placed inquiries for a large shipment of lumber. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 7.—Reports from all branches 
of the lumber trade here are more encouraging, The 
lumber business has not caught up to normality, except 
with a few concerns, but the movement is in the right diree- 
tion and optimism is in evidence. The retailers are booking 
better business and buy more stock, which in turn benefits 
wholesaler and manufacturer. The large industrial plants and 
big consumers are buying better again and the railroads are 
coming into the market with held up orders. — Financial 
conditions are still tight and collections are slow, but the feel- 
ing in these cireles is better. 

The hardwoods, except in certain items which have been 
too. plentiful, have held steady, even with the small volume of 
business. White and red oak, plain, basswood and ash are 
still in best demand and bringing the best prices. Quartered 
oak is improving in demand, but the present supply is not 
conducive to better prices. Maple, birch and beech are steady. 
Chestnut demand is strong in low grade, and in posts, poles, 
ties ete., but the upper grades are plentiful. Some dealers 
report improvement in poplar demand but gum is generally 
reported as rather inactive. Mahogany and the fancy woods 
are moving slowly, prices holding. White pine is also reported 
as in better demand, with prices tight on lew grade and a 
prospect of tightening on the better grades. Cypress lumber 
is moving nicely and shingles also. Spruce is rather erratic 
and hemlock is still easy to get, but at the same time some 
dealers are so sure that it will soon be stronger that they are 
loading up with it. Longleaf pine is moving in fair volume 
but at old prices. North Carolina pine box and roofers are 
active at bargain figures, and sizes are moving in fair volume 
with less price inducement. Cedar shingles are in fair call. 
Lath sell well, at moderate prices. 

Shipbuilding in this section of the country has almost a 
full-fledged boom. It is stated that Cramps have so many 
orders on hand that after a contract is signed for five new 
steamers, which it is supposed will be within the next ten 
days, they will be unable to take any more orders for some 
time. The same can be said of other yards, some of which 
are booked up for two years. 

The steamer /fdsea, familiar to the eastern lumber trade 
as a lumber carrier from southern ports, has been sold to the 
MeIntyre Lumber & Export Company, of Mobile, and will be 
put into the South American trade. 

Robert B. Rayner, of Rayner & Parker, is on a two or three 
weeks’ fishing trip to Trois Pistoles, Canada, and incidentally 
attending to some of the concern’s customers in that part of 
the world. 

The Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation has added Thomas 
(. Clark to its force in this city, to take charge of the steamers 
and wharf. 
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AT THE HEAD CF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 8.—Business conditions m 
Pittsburgh are cheering to the lumbermen, They see a 
strong, hopeful aspect underneath all of the pros and 
cons of business sentiment. A steady but very slow gain in 
volume of business is reflected each week on the less de- 
moralized values for lumber. 

Building operations gain as the weat*er settles down to 
more sunshine and less rain. Coal mining is picking up and 
so is coke production until it has reached better averages 
than for any other time in several months. 

President Alex. Willson and F. E. Willson, of the Willson 
Bros.” Lumber Company, have gone-south on a business mis- 
sion and will be away for two weeks. The company reports 
business only moderate. 

The West Penn Lumber Company notes variable demand 
for lumber, with prices very uncertain, especially in yellow 
pine stocks for the better grades. . ’ 

The Acorn Lumber Company is getting a fair run of new 
business, but not yet up to normal. 

The Germain Company reports a better sentiment among 
the bigger lumber consumers and apparently a better yolume 
coming out and more in prospect. 








TIMBERLAND SALES. 


A. B. Newman, formerly of” Chicago, now of Clio, Ark.. 
has sold to the Chicago Land & Timber Co., of which he 
is president, 40,000 acres of timber lands in Jefferson, 
Grant and Cleveland Counties, including the plant o! the 
old Clio Lumber Company. The property is estimated to 
be worth more than $500,000. Mr. Newman boug!! i 
property at a court sale recently and the Chicago 1: nd é 
Timber Co. has since been organized. 


The Ship Island Lumber Company, of Sanford, Ali.. i 
cently closed a deal for 2.000 acres of pine timber near 
Belpine in Rankin County. The company has several mothe 
run of its original purchase and with the large body w!! ch h 
has just bought it will be able to continue in operation, with- 
out buying other timber for over tree years. 


The Mengel Box Company, of Louisville, Ky., has bows 
1,360 acres of timberland near Hickman, where the 10% 
will be manufactured, 
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| THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

sr. Louis, Mo., June 8.—The lumber trade in general 
has been seasonable during the last week and somewhat 
better than during the week previous. This betterment 
can be attributed, it is believed, to the pleasant weather 
that has prevailed: during the last few days. Rains that 
have fallen over. almost the entire territory nearby . St. 
Louis have served to improve the crop prospects. 

The yellow pine trade shows gradual improvement. Yard 
stock is quite strong and a number of mills have made ad- 
vances recently on items most in demand. Many inquiries 
for cav material are reported, but this line of trade is not 
particularly active at present. Calls for timbers and large 
dimensions are fairly heavy and indications are that the 
demand for these items will increase. Lumbermen are gen- 
erally well pleased at the outlook. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, says the company is getting all the busi- 
ness it cares to handle and at pretty fair prices. 

A, G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
her Company, reports getting in a good volume of orders 
right along and at satisfactory prices. 

‘Trank Goepel, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
was knocked down by a motorcycle while getting off of a 
street car and received several gashes on his cheek. He 
was not badly hurt. He says the company is doing a big 
business but the prices are not satisfactory. 

Rk. kK. MeKee, local manager for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, says there is a slight improvement in yellow pine 
conditions. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., June 8.—With the sun shining 
and the rains stopped the lumber business took a turn 
for the better last week and picked up a part of the 
ground lost because of bad weather the preceding week. 
Trade reports are satisfactory from all sides, but no rush 
is evidenced and none is to be expected, especially from 
the country, for a time to come. The wheat harvest is be- 
ginning in Oklahoma and southern Kansas and in another 
week will be in full swing. A quick revival of trade may, 
however, be expected to follow the harvesting. 

J. kb. Marrs, of Oklahoma City, Okla., president of the 
Seuthwestern Lumbermen’s Association and _ vice-president 
and general manager of the Minnetonka Lumber Company, 
is much encouraged over the Oklahoma outlook. Mr. Marrs, 
who was here on association business yesterday, said: “I 
have not seen conditions so good in Oklahoma since 1909. 
The retail trade is good right now and the crop prospects 
are the best they have been in years. We have had splen- 
did rains and corn is waist high and being cultivated for 
the third time already. Wheat is great and everybody is 
talking prosperity. Oklahoma lumbermen are feeling greatly 
encouraged.” é 

J. H. Foresman, third vice-president and manager of 
the retail department of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
has returned from a trip among the Oklahoma yards and 
he reports the trade at the Long-Bell retail yards better 
pow than it was a year ago at this time. Mr. Foresman 
also reports "TR. EH. Rogers, of Oklahoma City, formerly 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
and a widely known line yard man, to be much improved 
in health. Physicians virtually despaired a few days ago 
of saving his life, but he is now expected to be back at 
his work soon. 

W. H. Bowman and George Hicks, of the Bowman-Hicks 
Lumber Company, have returned from a southern trip. 

M. R. Smith, president of the M. R. Smith Shingle Com- 
pany, has gone to his Toledo office on a short business trip. 

Clyde Bowling, Omaha representative of the Potlatch 
Iumber Company of Idaho, is spending a few days in Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Bowling reports the Omaha white pine trade 
to be very good this spring. 

C. J. Carter, president of the C. J. Carter Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to the mill at Doniphan, Ark. H. R. Kil- 
patrick, general manager of the Doniphan mill, was in Kan- 
sas City last week. 

. A. Pickering, vice-president and general manager of 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, is on a trip to the 
company’s mills in Louisiana and Texas. W. Q. Church, 
of the same company, has just returned ‘from a trip to 
New Orleans. 























IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Housvon, Tex., June 7.—The southwestern lumber 
market continues to hold its own. The visionary prices 
of two or three weeks ago have become realities, and 
additional advances are soon probable. 

“There is a good demand from all parts of the country,” 
said a prominent lumberman Saturday, “and it really looks 
as if the long looked for turning point in the lumber situation 
Is hot far away. The fine reports from the grain sections 
hot only of ‘Texas but of the entire middle West are encourag- 
ing. There must be a lot of business in prospect in these 
localities and when it begins to flow in it will put the industry 
on a better basis,” 

‘i J. W. Ferguson and J. W. Reynolds, of Houston; Nat P. 
Sanderson, of Texarkana, and J. P. Towery, of Shreveport, 
officers and directors and chief stockholders of the Sabine 
Lumber Company, have been making the rounds the last few 
days holding the regular annual directors’ meetings at the 
company’s various mills. J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, 
Who Is interested in the Texas properties of the company, 
Was also a member of the party . 

c “. ( Bradenbaugh, formerly State agent for the Central 
Coal & Lumber Company with headquarters at Dallas, has 
arrived in Houston to assume the duties of Houston manager 
7 that concern, made necessary by the resignation of Charles 

QC ‘he, Who becomes associated with the sales department 
of the \irby Lumber Company. Mr. Crane, who for thirteen 
sears las heen associated with the selling department of the 


Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City, is one of the 





whet, vopular of Houston sales managers. Mr. Crane will 
will liv be sent East by the Kirby Lumber Company and he 
Ml probably make his permanent headquarters in Ohio. 
Pr tse lumber order will soon be placed by the Southern 
: roducts ¢ ompany, of Dallas, for the erection of a large cot- 
ro “oncentration shed at Galveston. The shed is to cost be- 
tion 000 and $75,000 and is to be of heavy mill construc- 
fon timbered framework covered with corrugated iron. 
SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS MANUFACTURING 
POINTS. 
: ae re Tha. i . . 
Brsvmont, TEex., June 7.—A slight improvement is 
aot ‘ = : . . 3 . 
‘S41 apparent in the lumber situation. Demand is 


bettay fase <au: . ° _ 
ette ‘or yard stocks, prices are holding firm and many 
ae “ Inquiries are in circulation. Several inquiries re- 
ong y JY socal manufacturers Saturday amounted to 400,000 
ind 1.000.000: feet each, i 


it “a vemand from north and northwest Texas is as goed as 

Rida iy ae in fact, Texas buying has picked up con- 

still ae lin the last month, Some mills, however, are 
Ty ‘dean on part time and stocks are very low. 

week hy it bd bo local importance were consummated the last 

Dany hanes ee W. Smyth Lumber Company. This com- 


‘ought out the Jesse N. Collier Lumber Company, the 


holdings being principally the local retail yards. The George 
W. Smyth Lumber Company also contracted for the output 
of the Beaumont Shingle & Lumber Company, owned by W. C. 
Grey. This company manufactures short and long leaf yellow 
pine lumber, cypress lumber and cypress shingles. 

Cc. D. Crane, general agent for Texas of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company, has resigned to aecept a responsible position 
with the Kirby Lumber Company, with headquarters in the 
East. Mr. Crane has been with the Central Coke & Coal Com- 
pany for many years. For the last three years he has made 
Ifouston his headquarters and has been a frequent visitor to 
sJenaumont. 

S. Filson, general manager of the Alexander Gilmer 
Lumber Company at Remlig, Tex., spent several days in Beau 
mont and Port Arthur the last week visiting the trade. 


ORANGE, TEx., June 7.—The barge David, towed to 
Sabine Pass today by the tug Powhatan, carried the sixth 
barge load of lumber sent down by the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company during the last four days. The steamship 
Bacchus and the schooner Lydia M. Deering are taking cargo 
for this company at Sabine Pass, both loading for export. 
The schooner Martha is also loading at the company’s docks in 
Orange for Central American ports. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Company received a raft of timber 
Saturday, brought down via the Sabine River from Shelbyville, 
Tex., the twenty-four sticks of rosemary pine in the raft 
sealing 27,503 feet. 

S. H. Boles, of Vaughn Lumber Company, San Antonio, Tex., 
was here on a buying trip last week. 

Census Enumerator Fortenberry, who spent last week in 
Orange gathering information for the census of industries, 
stated that he found conditions here more active than he has 
seen in any other lumber manufacturing center in his territory, 
including East Texas and part of Louisiana. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NOTES. 


New Or.eEANS, LaA., June 7.—No material changes in 
the market situation were reported today, with the 
possible exception of the hardwoods on the export side, 
which are gradually developing increased activity as the 
available steamer room increases. Domestic demand holds 
up and in some lines is inching forward a bit, but the 
trade remains cautious and conservative in its commit- 
ments. Expert surveyors of the general situation consider 
it improved and look for a fair lumber trade through the 
summer, but the opinion is more freely expressed that a 
genuine, old-fashioned revival of demand must await the 
fall months. 

Yellow pine car material seems to be meeting a_ little 
brisker request. Prices are described as a_ trifle firmer. 
Cypress holds the same position noted last week. Lath are 
in very brisk call and very low supply. 

Ilardwoods for export are reported in slightly better 
demand, though recent shipments probably have been made 
mostly from stocks in hand. The outward movement from 
New Orleans, especially of oak, gum and ash, registers 
perceptible gain of late. The interior market is reported 
little chaaged, demand being steady but considerably be- 
low normal, with the box grades leading. 

Commission Councilman E. E. Lafaye, in charge of the 
department of public property, gave out a statement last 
Saturday summarizing the street paving to be constructed 
in New Orleans during 1916. Twenty separate paving proj- 
ects are already assured, their cost aggregating, according 
to the estimates by the city engineering department, about 
$1,500,000. Under Louisiana’s present paving laws, the 
contracts for this work must be advertised and awarded 
during the current year, the work to be started next Jan- 
uary. Friends of wood block paving are hopeful that 1916, 
with the work already in sight, will witness a large in- 
crease of the wood block street paving areas in New Or- 
leans. 

















IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., June 7—Demand and price are about 
the same as during the previous week, and millmen and 
wholesalers remain hopeful for better trade. One report, 
however, shows a substantial improvement in orders under the 
prices advanced a few weeks ago. The orders, as a rule, are 
not heavy, but are coming in with enough steadiness to keep 
the mill going. This same company announces that no orders 
have been taken at figures under the advanced prices. 

There is considerable inquiry for railroad stock; one line 
sent out inquiry for several hundred thousand feet, largely 
timbers and bridge materials. Decking is receiving consider- 
able attention in railroad inquiries, and shipments this summer 
are desired. 

One of the biggest manufacturing plants, handling sash, 
doors, blinds, boxes and a general retail lumber business, re- 
ports that the normal force has been put to work, after a cur- 
tailment of several months. This is declared to be a result of 
increased building operations including activities in East 
Texas, where considerable building is under way. Other fac- 
tories have added to their forces. The local building record 
for May shows that the expenditure during the month exceeded 
the monthly average for 1915 by about $10,000. Crop pros- 
pects continue favorable. 

A compilation by the municipal building inspector shows 
that permits were issued during May for buildings to be con- 
structed in Shreveport at a total cost of $61,677—though 
about $2,000 less than the total in April, a record-breaking 
month. Of the total in May $27,260, or about $3,000 more 
than in April, was invested in residences. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., June 7.—Conditions here have 
shown but little change during the last week. The mills 
have been running steadily and shipments have been 
moving forward without delay. Orders continue plentiful and 
are probably more numerous than they were two weeks ago, 
especially on timbers of all kinds. In addition to the regular 
interior business several Government orders have been let 
recently. 

The demand for car material has increased, especially deck- 
ing and sills. ‘Ties for the elevated railroads in the East are 
still being cut by the mills and a considerable number of orders 
for special and yard timber have recently been placed in this 
vicinity. The shed stock and dimension trade continues good. 
Shiplap has shown increased demand during the last few 
weeks. A few of the mills with representatives in Europe 
are cutting stock for that trade, though they are not yet 
able to ship any great amount. 

The town of Wisner, incorporated several years ago and 
which has a population of nearly a thousand, will be torn 
down and moved to another location where it will be re- 
incorporated under the name of Cohay. For the last five 
years Wisner has been the headquarters of the logging crew 
of East, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel. Schools and churches 
were erected by the citizens and one of the most 
successful Y. M. C. A. organizations in the State has been 
maintained there for some time. A new railroad is now 
under construction from Mize northward into the timber of 
the company and the new town of Cohay will be located on 
this line, about five miles from the Laurel-Mendenhall branch 
of the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad in Smith County. 
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Buyers looking for quality will find in our 
St. Francis Basin Red Gum character that 
fits it specially for use in the manufacture of 


High Class Furniture 


Quality with us is never sacrificed for 
quantity and this combined with the na- 
tural superiority of our timber insures sat- 
isfaction. 


Try us on Red Gum, Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Office and 
Gels = Teams Sta., Heth, Ark. 





ottonwood 


We Offer for Immediate Shipment: 


4-4x13-17 Box Boards 
4-4x 9-12 Box Boards 
4-4x13 and up Ist and 2nds 
4-4x6-12 Ist and 2nds 
6-4x6 and up Ist and 2nds 
4-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
20 cars 5-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
5 cars 6-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
CYPRESS 
100 cars 4-4 to 12-4 Log Run 
ELM 
10 cars 6-4 Log Run 
2 cars 12-4 Log Run 


Thane Lumber Company 


aa oe” ga Arkansas City, Ark. 


10 cars 
5 cars 

5 cars 
10 cars 
2 cars 
100 cars 
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E. Sondheimer Co. | 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quarterec Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. J 








A FEW ITEMS OF 


Hardwoods 


Ready for 
Quick Delivery. 











25 M 4" 1& 2 White Oak. 
15 M 1" No.1 Com. Cherry. 
75 M 6-4 Common Maple. 
40 M 2" Common Ash. 
80 M 5-41 & 2 PI. Red Oak. 














Long-Knight Lumber Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
U.S.A. 
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WHITE PINE COMMON 
SHOPS AND SELECTS 
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\ All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
I >\ Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
m\ Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 
¢ ll 
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We Solicit Your Business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 













THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 
brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LUMBE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1.00 

? : 4 . 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Order Today From 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














H. H. Cust, president of the Lumber Mineral Company at 
Arbo, Miss., left Tuesday on a business trip through the 
North. Mr. Cust states that he is much encouraged over 
the outlook and that his firm is receiving an increased num- 
ber of inquiries, which enables it to secure easier cutting at 
an advanced price. 

The Howze Lumber Company, at Howze, since cutting 
what timber it had last winter has not as yet bought any 
more timber and it is understood that it will not buy more 
until the European war is ended. It is using some of its cut- 
over lands for farming purposes. 

H. B. Moore, formerly manager of the Poplarville Saw Mill 
Company, at Poplarville, has accepted_a position with the 
R. M. Morris Lumber Company, of St. Louis, as buyer. His 
headquarters for the present will be in Laurel. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., June 7.—The yellow pine market has 
shown slight change during the last week, but inquiry 
is reported slower. The flow of business, however, seems 
to continue, in small lots. Dimension at $9.50 to $10 off the 
list has had a good week and nine carloads of long timbers 
have been shipped from this market to Government works in 
Kentucky. There has also been some call for 2-inch stock, 
bringing forth a raise in prices of 50 to 75 cents on various 
items, principally 2x4 and 2x8. Prices as a whole, however, 
remain stationary, with little change in either direction. 
An inquiry for 1,000,000 feet of railroad material during the 
week created a flurry in the local market. This inquiry was 
not general and was taken to mean that the railroads are 
already beginning to prepare for fall business. 

A feature of the week has been reports that mills are paying 
more attention to house finish, a number of mills turning their 
efforts in this direction. Reports from the mills show that 
most of them are operating on full time. They are not over- 
stocking but are selling enough lumber to keep running, refus- 
ing to book any great amount of business ahead, confidently 
expecting an improvement in prices. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


| 











OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFrotk, VA., June 5.—Heavy rains fell throughout 
this section last week, practically putting a quietus on 
shipping, and will materially retard operations in the 
logging woods fora time. Again nature has come to the rescue 
of lumbermen and aided them in keeping down their produc- 
tion, although some rough lumber operators had already sig- 
nified their intention to indefinitely close down some time this 
month, while several of the planing mills have reduced their 
running time and some have shut down altogether. Toward 
the latter part of the week the demand showed more activity 
in the better grades of rough lumber and also rough box after 
two weeks of unusual quiet. 

While the demand for dressed stock, following a slight spurt 
early in May, has been light the improvement in the call for 
the better grades of rough lumber denotes activity in building 
and presages better demand for flooring, ceiling and partition. 
Wide differences are noted in prices accepted by the mills 
both in rough and dressed lumber. In rough stock, this has 
been caused by some of the mills cutting prices on what are 
now considered large orders (150,000 feet and up) because of 
their desire to move out some particular stock. ‘Large orders 
even under these conditions have been few and far between 
and buyers are placing orders as sparingly as possible. Gen- 
erally, the price situation on rough lumber shows no change 
for better or for worse. A disturbing feature of the market is 
the price cutting by some mills to keep their stock moving 
when the majority are holding firm for present market prices. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fua., June 8.—A party of officials of 
the Carpenter-O’Brier Company cruised down to the 
company’s plant at Eastport this afternoon in William 


O'Brien’s speed boat to see what had been accomplished this 
week, 


The mill began cutting June 1 and has since been turning- 


out lumber at the rate of 100,000 feet a day. Not a break 
or a hitch has been encountered since the power was turned 
on and the mill is running as steadily as a clock. 

Log trains are running on regular schedule from Carbur, 
the seat of the company’s logging operations, and the pond is 
well stocked with logs. President S. J. Carpenter will keep 
the mill running steadily and when he has enough dry stock 
on hand in package form to make a cargo for the William 
O’Brien the boat will be brought down to Eastport for her 
first load. 

Reports from the producing territory indicate that a size- 
able army of buyers is beating the bushes trying to place 
orders at low prices and is so scattering these orders that the 
market is not apt to be disturbed. The actual amount of this 
sort of individuai business is collectively so large that prices 
at the mills. would’advance sharply if the truth were known. 
As it is, the buying during the week has resulted in placement 
of enough business to keep the mills busy for two or three 
weeks, without advancing the market to any appreciable 
extent. Thus the situation is this: the mills have accepted a 
large amount of business at low prices but have not allowed 
their acceptances to extend over a short cutting period ahead. 

Secretary E. C. Harrell has been making a canvass of the 
situation among the mills in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associ- 
ation territory and he reports that mill stocks are low and 
broken. Practically all mills are busy cutting on special orders 
accepted during the last few days. Many appear to realize 
that the necessity for accepting low priced business is over 
und advances are looked for soon. Shipments go forward from 
this port on every steamer and sailing craft, and much lumber 
is awaiting bottoms. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., June 8.—Building activities are on 
the increase with the near approach of the summer 
months, hundreds of houses being built for occupancy 
in October. Builders’ supply men say that business is 
crowing and that money appears plentiful for building op- 
erations. 

The exportation of lumber appears to be slowing up a 
little. Dealers, however, are very well satisfied with the 
situation as compared with that of several months ago. 
Coastwise demand for lumber is fairly strong. 








PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 

The below noted patents, filed with the United States 
Patent Office, at Washington, D. C., are of direct interest 
to the enterprising lumberman. Copies of these patents 
may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent attorney, 
867 Bond Building, Washington, D. C., for twenty cents 
each: 

1,141,886. Machine for adzing and boring ties. George 
C. Purdy and Daniel W. Edwards, Rockford, IIl., as- 
signors to Greenlee Bros. & Co., same place. 

1,141,887. Tie-gaining machine. George C, Purdy and 
Daniel W. Edwards, Rockford, Ill., assignors to Green- 
lee Bros. & Co., same place. 











NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Big Building Season Is Promised Throughout New 
England, Possibly Making a New Record—Notable 
Cargo from the West Coast. 


Boston, Mass., June 8.—It is now beginning to look 
as if the optimistic people had underestimated the facts 
when they predicted early in spring that 1915 would be 
a brisk building year for Boston and vicinity. The indications 
today, it is said at the city building department, are that it wil] 
be the biggest year for building in the history of the city 
During May 259 building permits were taken out, of which 191 
were for wood and 98 for brick buildings, an increase of about 
40 percent over May, 1914, when 171 building permits were 
issued, | This rate of increase is equalled, it is said, hy few 
other cities in the country. Excluding alterations, a total of 
961 permits were issued in Boston up to June 1, comparing 
with 670 issued during the first five months last year. Dor. 
chester, the home of Building Commissioner O’Hearn, leads jn 
wooden construction, 59 permits for frame houses being issued 
for that district in May. 

Building is gaining steadily throughout New England, In 
May contracts were granted valued at $20,163,000, as against 
$17,350,000 for the same period a year ago. May has been 
‘exceeded only once before—in 1912, New England’s record 
building year, when the value of building contracts for May 
was $24,803,000. ‘ 

The Sanders Lumber Company has announced that it has 
taken over the Simmons lumber yard at Taunton, Mass., and 
will operate it in future as a branch yard to increase its facili- 
ties for distribution. 

One of the most valuable cargoes ever brought here from the 
Pacific coast has just arrived in the hold of the American- 
Ilawaiian line steamer Honolulan. Included in the 3,000 tons 
of general cargo were 5,000 cross arms for telegraph poles and 
3,500 bunches of red cedar shingles. 

The lumber offices in the wholesale district looked rather 
deserted today, as most of the lumbermen had gone to Auburn- 
dale to take in the annual tournament of the Lumber Trade 
Golf Association. 


UNPARALLELED BUILDING ACTIVITY PRE. 
DICTED. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., June 8.—Cambridge is on the verge 
of a period of unparalleled building activity, according 
to well informed real estate men of this city. The next 
twelve months bid fair to be the most active in the history of 
the building department of the University City. : 

_ Building operations already announced include the construc- 

tion of several score of single-family houses, a number of 
apartment houses ranging in cost from $50,000 to $400,000 
each, and at least one $100,000 factory. One single building 
project provides for the construction of 50 single-family frame 
houses on the Gray Estate in the best residential section of 
Cambridge. These houses will range in cost from $6,000 to 
$15,000 each. Another project calls for the erection of 25 
single-family houses on the Coolidge Estate. 

The Cambridge lumber yards will have to begin extensive 
buying shortly. ; 








SALEM ACTIVELY REBUILDING. 


SALEM, Mass., June 8.—Salem, rising like a modern 
Phoenix from the ashes of the great fire of June 25, a 
year ago, has already spent $6,250,000 in rebuilding. 
Sixty-five permits for the erection of buildings were granted at 
$330,000 during May. The total cost was in the vicinity of 

For the first time since last July the larger part of the per- 
mits granted were for buildings outside of the burned district. 
A noticeable feature is that about two-thirds of all the permits 
issued now are for dwelling houses ranging from single houses 
to 16-tenement structures. Last month there were 10 single- 
family houses, 21 two-family houses, three brick three-deckers, 
three four-family houses, of which two will be erected of brick ; 
and one each for six, seven, nine and 16-apartment houses. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., June 8.—Building operations in 
Milwaukee are a little more active now that weather 
conditions have improved. The building inspector be- 
lieves that the record for June will show a decided gain over 
the corresponding month a year ago. Figures just prepared 
show that a record number of residences, flats and apartment 
houses have been planned here during the first five months. 
This is a class of work that requires much hardwood flooring 
and a large amount of birch, maple and other hardwood for 
interior finishing and probably accounts for the improvement 
in the demand for these woods. Wholesalers say that the 
sash and door and general interior finish plants, as well as 
the hardwood flooring concerns, are buying a little more lib- 
erally. The furniture manufacturers are buying only enough 
stock to meet their present requirements, but demand is fair 
from the implement and vehicle concerns. f 

Members of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association 
of Milwaukee who took the annual trade outing of the organl- 
zation last week through eastern and northern Wisconsin 
and northern Michigan were given the opportunity to look 
over the industries of the Holt Lumber Company and the 
Oconto Company, at Oconto, Wis., and that of the Peshtigo 
Iumber Company, at Peshtigo, Wis. R 

The Johnson bill in the Wisconsin legislature, which aims 
to abolish the State board of forestry, the State conserva 
tion commission, the State park board and the office of fish 
and game warden and to create a State conservation com- 
mission, was passed by the assembly last week by a vote of 
72 to 6 and by unanimous consent the bill was then messaged 
to the senate. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders and officers of the 
Rice Lake Lumber Company was held in Rice Lake recently, 
when the following officers were reélected: President, 0. H. 
Ingram; vice president, William Carson; secretary, orrin 
Ingram; assistant secretary, E. B. Ingram; treasurer, WV. F. 
Coffin. The stockholders were entertained at dinner in the 
evening by Mr. and Mrs. Orrin Ingram. 

















A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTEE. 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., June 7.—A brisk demand for build: 
ing material is reported by the mills. Retail stocks are 
low and the yards are stocking up for a busy building 
season. The increase in demand is rather large and is cco: 
panied by a tendency to slightly better prices. There seells 
to be a shortage of dry pine at the mills and the demand is 
strong with prices good. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD | 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sv, Louis, Mo., June 8.—The hardwood situation has 

not changed to any great extent during the last few 
days. Several factories are in the market for stock but 
are not inclined to buy unless they can get concessions. 
Local distributers of cypress are not doing very much worry- 
ing over the prevailing market conditions. The factories 
are doing a fair amount of buying and their orders are 
generally accompanied with requests for quick shipment, 
indicating that stocks are low. ‘There has also been a fair 
yard demand. Prices as a rule remain firm. 
“yp, A. Satterwhite, sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Company, says there has been a gen- 
eral improvement in the lumber business. Orders are com- 
ing in right along and at better prices. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says a little business is being done all the time and the 
outlook is encouraging. 

Ek. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Company, says the company is doing a nice business, the 
orders coming in by mail, phone and wire. 

The Charles F, Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lumber Company 
reports a satisfactory volume of business, with continued 
slight improvement. 

ik. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says the company is well pleased 
with the volume of business coming to it. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 8.—Hardwood manufacturers 
and dealers here while not discouraged over the outlook 
are practically unanimous in the statement that the 
rains of last month had a bad effect on the movement of 
lumber in their lines. The deliveries of material for in- 
terior finish have been delayed and there has been a de- 
cided drop of the demand from furniture manufacturers, 
who complain of poor trade the last two months, so far 
as the retail movement is concerned. Furniture factories, 
however, are taking a fair amount of mahogany, walnut 
and cherry against future requirements, but not as much 
as the prospects of the early months of the year suggested 
would be wanted by this time. 

Building lumber and materials should be more active, 
now that rain has ceased, and with the continued applica- 
tions for building permits and the reported demands on 
architects for plans and specifications the outlook is con- 
sidered satisfactory, although a hand-to-mouth movement 
is reported in many quarters. Manufacturers of woodwork- 
ing machinery have received a number of orders the last 
week. Yellow pine people are encouraged over the bright- 
ening of conditions in their part of the market. 

The shock given building operations in this city by the 
European war is shown in the annual report of Building 
Commissioner Rendigs, just completed. There was a promise 
in the record of the first two months of 1914 that the opera- 
tions of the year would show an increase over 1913 of nearly 
100 percent. The volume kept well up to that ratio of gain 
for the first half of the year. But with the declaration of 
war and the financial prostration that followed a decided de- 
cline of activities was marked. September shows a decline 
of 59 percent from those of the prior year. The commissioner's 
report leaves room for the assumption that but for the Euro- 
pean war and the attendant business depression 1914 would 
have been a banner year for building operations. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, June 7.—Demand for lumber is 
fairly active. The tone of the market is fairly good, 
although prospects are not very bright. In hardwoods 
demand is fairly good from retailers, who report a rather 
active building season. Prices are fairly steady. In yellow 
pine trade has been rather quiet. Prices are weak and irregu- 
lar and orders are hard to book. 


R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- . 


ports 2 rather steady demand, although sales are not up to 
those of last year. Prices are fairly steady. ' 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD., June 7.—Wholesale lumbermen 
report that while there is a tendency among retail deal- 
ers to buy for current needs, the outlook for the latter 
part of the year is very encouraging. ‘They base this predic- 
tion on the crop outlook, which is good in most parts of the 
State except southern Indiana, where wheat has been dam- 
aged by the Hessian fly. There is the largest grain acreage 
in the history of the State this year and lumbermen believe 
this will result in a good late summer and fall lumber trade. 
Lumber prices are steady, with dimension a little higher on 
account of scarcity. 

_Thomas J. Dye & Son, of Kokomo, Ind., who have large 
distributing yards at Jeffersonville, have just opened at the 


former place a new lumber warehouse that is 60x132 feet and 
-0 fect high at the eaves. They think they have the most 
complete and modern shed in Indiana and invite inspection 


of it. 


, A a cision of interest to every employer of labor has just 
een handed down by Judge-W. W. Thornton, of the superior 
vourt in this city. This decision holds unconstitutional the 
‘13 law requiring employers to pay their employees at least 
‘wicca month, The court says that the legislature can not 
terfere with an employer and his employees as to when the 
latter shall be paid. 

hi I here was the greatest decrease in building operations in the 
history of the city-last month. Building permits issued 
seerecating $493,390 as compared with $1,547,787 in May, 
914. Very little building is under way at present. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


- EVANSVILLE, Inb., June 7.—Trade continues to come in 
se and lacks life. The export trade has been 
extremely dull during the last two or three weeks; many 
fag ‘es have been received, however. Demand for gum has 
a off during the last month, furniture manufacturers 
an” ying to any great extent. Poplar and ash are extremely 
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Ps in this section to some extent. 
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a good peered cooperage plants in this section expect to do 
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norner d in southern Indiana is figured at about 70 pereent of 
Building operations last week were quite activ 
— fontractors are busy. lany reside ‘or 
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“turers look for a good trade the remainder of the summer. 












KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 9.—John Bacon Hutchings & 
Sons, architects of this city, are about to decide the 
following question in connection with the interior finish 
of the $500,000 home of the Louisville Y. W. C. A. to be 
erected at Second Street and Broadway: Steel or wood? 
This applies principally to the window frames, the architects 
having already decided, according to their statement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, to floor the building 


with maple and to use quartered oak for the doors, door 
frames etc. Some white pine and poplar will also be used 
inside. 


James E. Hannon, assistant traffic manager of the C. C. 
Mengel & Bro. Company, has been elected assistant secretary 
of the company, it is announced. He has been with the 
concern for the last five years, and previously was with the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

Brown Bros. & Carnahan have organized a firm for the 
purpose of operating a sawmill at Furth, Ark., where a large 
acreage of oak, gum and cypress timber is controlled. T. M. 
and J. G. Brown and R. Carnahan are members of the firm. 
Operations were begun at Furth this week. 

May building operations in Louisville showed a decrease 
compared with last year, the total being $295,000 against 
$460,000 for May, 1914. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., June 8.—The J. V. Stimson Hard- 
wood Company, with headquarters at Memphis, has pur- 
chased the sawmill of C. & W. Kraemer Company, 
Helena, Ark. The new plant will be used to develop the 
timber on a tract of 6,000 acres just north of Helena which 
the company already owns. ‘There will be no change in 
the management. B. F. Katterhenry, secretary, will con- 
tinue in charge of the entire operations of the company, 
including the big hardwood mil! at Memphis and the one 
just acquired at Helena. The Helena plant has a tweive- 
inch band saw and this, together with the big mill at 
Memphis, makes this firm one of the largest producers in 
this part of the country. 

The Mississippi at Memphis has reached a stage of 31 
feet which was slightly higher than officially forecasted. It 
is still within its banks, however, and there has been no 
interruption whatever to manufacturing or logging opera- 
tions in this city or section. 

John W. McClure, secretary of Belgrade Lumber Com- 
pany, and president of the Southern Hardwood Trafiic As- 
sociation, will go from Memphis to Chicago with the dele- 
gation which will attend the annual of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, June 10 and 11. He will be 
accompanied by Mrs. McClure, and, as soon as the annual 
is over, they will make a tour of the West and Northwest. 

The Frisco System is among the railroads running through 
the Mississippi Valley which are increasing their equip- 
ment. Although this road is being operated by receivers, 
it is announced that permission. has been secured from the 
United States court to purchase 27,000 tons of steel rails, 
costing approximately $800,000. ‘The Southern Railway, 
Illinois Central and several other lines passing through 
the Mississippi Valley are spending large sums of money in 
increasing their equipment and improving their road beds. 

The Anchor Sawmill Company, Memphis, is one of the 
few firms here engaged in the export business which has 
continued operations throughout the European war. It man- 
ufactures boat oars and has had large contracts with the 
English, French and Italian admiralties. It reports demand 
for its output is strong. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company has resumed opera 
tions at its big hardwood plant at Charleston, Miss., after 
a shutdown of several weeks. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., June 7.—A bargeload of oak 
lumber consigned to the Parkersburg Mill Company, 
towed by the steamer Marmet, arrived here from Ar- 
kansas last week, having been on the way since last October. 
The consignment contains 565,000 feet of Arkansas oak, which 
will require three or four weeks to unload. The barge itself is 
40 feet wide and 225 feet long, and the lumber in it is piled 14 
feet high. In the middle of the craft, on top of the high-piled 
lumber, a house was built—a temporary structure, which was 
occupied during the trip by the supercargo, Lex Holman, his 
wife and two children. 

This big consignment of lumber was purchased through the 
Diamond Lumber Company, of Cincinnati. The Parkersburg 
Mill Company has another bargeload of the same size and of 
the same kind of lumber on the way here. One of these barges 
contains enough lumber to load thirty or forty ordinary rail- 
road box cars. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LirtLE Rock, ARK., June 7.—The monthly cut in the 
Arkansas forest for May totaled 592,000 feet valued at 
$1,480.16. The total cut for the current fiscal year is 
6,965,000 feet, valued at $18,316.75. Eight sales were made 
in May, aggregating 742,000 feet, valued at $1,700.50, the 
total sales for the fiscal year being 19,537,500 feet, valued 
at $60,477.10. 

Supervisor Kiefer has closed a sale for 3,228,000 feet with 
the Mount Olive Stave Company, of Batesville, of which 
1,335,000 feet is on Coon Creek watershed in Stone and Cle- 
burne counties, and 1,893,000 feet on Bothersome Creek, in 
Stone County. The company has until June 30, 1917, to re- 
move the timber. 

The Crossett Silo Company, of Crossett, a department of 
the Crossett Lumber Company, has issued an attractive booklet 
of 70 pages entitled ‘From the Forest to the Farm.” Dur- 
ing March the company received orders for 200 silos for Ar- 
kansas farmers and one dealer advised that he would want 
fifty during June and July. 

T. J. Harvill, of DeQueen, has leased the Osgood planing 
mill, which had been closed down some time, and is operating 
it at full capacity. He has had difficulty in operating his 
pase mill on account of the scarcity of logs due to the bad 
roads. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MicH., June 8.—Northern and western Mich- 
igan has been less affected by the general business de- 
pression than perhaps any other corresponding territory 
in the United States. While the lumber industry in the South 
and West has been almost stagnant, the manufactories located 
in this vicinity have been running on almost a normal basis 
and shipments of lumber, flooring, last blocks etc. from Cadil- 
lac compare favorably in volume and prices obtained. 

The Williams Brothers Company has just received a rush 
order for four cars of last blocks from a Massachusetts fac- 
tory. The fact that only men’s last blocks were covered by 
the order would indicate the eastern company has received an 
order for ‘‘war shoes.” 

The plant of the Howard City Furniture Company, at How- 
ard City, has been bought by R. J. Tower, of Greenville, who 
intends to raze the structure and remove it to Greenville to 
establish a large manufacturing plant at that point. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’’& 13-16” 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 
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Our stocks of thoroughly season- 


ed Hardwood 


lumber warrant 
you to expect unusually prompt 
shipments of 


Oak, Gum, 
Elm and Ash 


20,000,000 ft. in stock 
insure prompt service. 


Lamb -Fish 
Lumber Co. 


Charleston, Mississippi. 


If you go to the Panama Pacific Exposition do not fail 
to see our moving picture exhibit in the Mississippi State 
Building—3200 feet of film in three reels. 
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NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


A N all of the extensive 





\AL\| literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. 

Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 
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RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
Show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50 zee $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


—, 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











EK. A. Gooding, of Wausau, Wis., of the Wisconsin 
Box Company, was among the week’s visitors at Chi- 
cago lumber offices, 


T. J. Wilcox, of Eau Claire, Wis., vice president and 
general manager of the Linderman Box & Veneer Com- 
pany, paid Chicago one of his periodical visits this 
week. 


W. C. Parker, of Milwaukee, Wis., of the Mueller & 
Son Company, was a caller on the Chicago trade this 
week and reported having booked a good volume of 
business. 


J. T. Phillips, of Green Bay, Wis., vice president and 
general manager of the Diamond Lumber Company, was 
a Chicago caller this week, looking after trade and hob- 
nobbing with his friends and acquaintances. 


W. B. Heinemann, of Wausau, Wis., vice president 
of the B. Heinemann Lumber Company, has been in Chi- 
cago the greater part of the week, attending the con- 
ventions in session and looking after business. 


L. P. DuBose, of Charleston, Miss., sales manager of 
the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, spent several days in 
Chicago this week on business and participated in the 
annual tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association 
of Chicago. 


R. W. Fullerton, of East St. Louis, Mo., secretary of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, was in Chicago 
three days this week, attending the annual golf tourna- 
ment of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago 
and looking after business for his company. 


M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, Mich., the genial sales 
manager of the Von Platen Lumber Company, was a 
“hicago visitor several days this week and called at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He was opti- 
mistie as usual, and said he felt his company was 
getting its share of the business being done. 


R. M. Hallowell, president of the Industrial Lumber 
Company, of Elizabeth, La., passed through Chicago 
this week on his way home after spending about two 
weeks at his old home in Maryland and visiting a num- 
ber of eastern points on business. Mr. Hallowell said 
he had enjoyed a splendid vacation and was anxious to 
get back to the well known center of the longleaf pine 
belt—Elizabeth. 





H. L. Green, of Rockford, Ill, of the Green Bros. 
Box & Lumber Company, called on his trade in Chicago 
this week. Mr. Green said that conditions were becom- 
ing a little easier in the box business, but that prices 
were about the same as they were in May. He said 
that .box factories as a rule were operating only about 
70 percent of their capacity; that new business, except- 
ing in specialties, was not much in evidence. 

A. L. Flewelling, or ‘‘Judge’’ Flewelling, as he is 
better known to his friends and associates, of Spokane, 
Wash., president of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, and general fhanager of the Milwaukee 
Land Company, was in Chicago this week and found 
time to pay the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
much appreciated visit. He said the country that he 
passed through east looked prosperous and an improve- 
ment was visible on all sides. 





STRIKERS TO ARBITRATE. 

After a meeting of the committees of the Carpenter 
Contractors’ Association and the Carpenters’ District 
Council on Monday of this week Mayor Thompson was 
advised that the union men were willing to accept 
his proposition to arbitrate the wage question in the 
Chicago strike of 16,000 carpenters. On Thursday 
afternoon President John A. Metz, of the Carpenter 
Contractors* Association, and President L. A. Ashbeck, 
of the Carpenters’ Distriet Council, met for the pur- 
pose of arranging details for arbitration—to decide 
how many members shall constitute the board for the 
two organizations and to outline a plan of action. 
The board, it is thought, will be expected to pass only 
upon the question of wages, both sides feeling that 
they can settle all other points of difference. It now 
appears as if a settlement will soon be reached. 





« RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


From June 3 to June 7 inclusive, six vessels brought 
2,008,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. 
The largest individual cargo—523,000 feet—was carried 
by the steamer T. S. Christie, from Perry Sound and 
Penetang, Ont. The next largest cargo—400,000 feet— 


was carried by the steamer J. Watson Stephenson, from 
Wells, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 
‘ May 5—Seamer Sidney O. Neff, Naubinway, Mich., 
eet. 

May 4—Steamer /,. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mic! 
000 feet. 

May 5—Steamer W. J. Carter, Gladstone, Mich., 208,000 
feet; steamer W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 208,000 foot! 

May 6—Steamer 7. 8. Christie, Perry Sound and Penetang 
Ont., 523,000 feet. i 
May 7—Steamer SW. J. 


19,000 


1, 400, 


Vessen, Boyne City, Mich., 350,000 


LUMBERMAN HEADS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, | 

Houston, Tex., June 8.—At the annual mecting of 
the Houston Chamber of Commerce on June 7, R. MM, 
Farrar was elected president for the coming year, with 
R. W. Wier as first vice president. John H. Kirby, 
R. W. Wier, J. W. Link and R. H. Spencer were elected 
as members of the board of directors. The new presi- 
dent, R. M. Farrar, is president of the Farrar Lumber 
Company and one of the best known lumbermen jn 
Texas, R. W. Wier, who was elected first vice president, 
is president of the R. W. Wier Lumber Company, which 
recently reacquired the plant of that company at Texla, 
Tex., which was sold some time ago to the Orange 
County Lumber Company. Houston lumbermen have 
long taken an active part in the work of the Chamber 
of Commerce, which has done so much for the upbuild- 
ing of this part of Texas. 


SEEKS DAUGHTER MAROONED IN BELGIUM. 

NEw OrLEANS, La., June 8.—Albert Tacea, export 
manager for Woodward Wight & Company, this city, 
went to Washington a few days ago to enlist the aid of 
the State Department in the search for his 19-year-old 
daughter, Miss Helen Tacea, who was attending school 
at Phillippville, Belgium, when the war broke out. The 
last letter her parents received from her was written 
just a few days before the German invasion. Since then 
all letters addressed to her or to the convent where she 
studied have been returned. The State Department also 
failed to locate her, but Mr. Tacea hoped to eniist, 
through its aid, the interest of the German ambassador, 
who would be able in his turn to enlist the German 
officials throughout Belgium. Mrs, Tacea accompanied 
him to Washington. 








LUMBERMAN AS ‘‘MOVIE’’ ACTOR. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 7.—J. Randall Williams jr, 
of the well-known lumber concern of J. Randall Will- 
iams & Company and one of the most active of lumber 
association workers, has taken to acting as one of the 
outlets for his endless supply of activity and will now 
be able to ‘‘see himself as others see him.’’ 

Led by Mrs. Otis Skinner, the society people of the 
‘Main Line,’’ all amateurs, have produced a_photo- 
play to be called ‘‘ People You Know, in a Melodramatic 
Movie.’’ For some time past the different scenes have 
been being prepared, some outdoors and some in, and 
on June 10 the play will be shown four times at Dolo- 
bran, the beautiful estate of the late Clement A. Gris- 
com. The whole affair has been produced to raise funds 
for the Charlotte Cushman Club, of Twelfth and Locust 
streets, the original home-club for women of the stage. 

The films have been made under the direction of the 
Lubin Company, and are the first that that concern has 
made where all the actors and actresses are local and 
amateur. 

Several of the lumbermen have gotten wind of the fact 
that they are represented in the cast and many of them 
will journey to Haverford on the 10th to see how Mr. 
Williams looks ‘‘out of his proper atmosphere.’’ 








GOVERNMENT TIMBER FOR SALE. 

The Forest Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture at Portland, Ore., announces that it is 
advertising 43,000,000 feet of timber for sale. Of. this 
92 percent is western yellow pine and the remainder is 
composed of Douglas fir, western larch and other woods, 
all located upon the Whitman national forest in east- 
ern Oregon. 

The tract is more accurately described as being T. 
9 S., R. 37 and 38 E., on the watershed of the Deer 
Creek in the Blue Mountains. The advertised prices 
are: For yellow pine $2.25 a thousand and 50 cents 
a thousand for the other species. Bids for this timber 
will be received by the district forester at Portland, 
Ore., up to and including July 29, 1915. 





INTERESTING RACE OF LUMBER BOATS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 7.—Last week two lumber 
schooners from the Bay of Fundy arrived here at about 
the same time, each earrying about two million lath. 
It was the end of a race between father and son, ¢ap 
tains of the two schooners, and was won by the elder 
Captain Gayton, commander of the Harold B. Cozzens, 
for the son, in command of the Moana, had left ahead 
of his father. The Moana went to Thomas B. Hammer, 
and was only one of the many boats he has had 1 
recently. Although the racing boats made good time, 
they did not equal the time of the W. EF. § W. L. Tuck, 
which left St. Johns with about the same kind of load 
on May 25 and arrived at the Breakwater on June 1. 
Mr. Hammer also has the Ff, A. Allen on the way, with 
2,500,000 lath. This spring has been one of the best 
the history of the Hammer concern in water shipments. 
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BATILE OVER INSURANCE BILL BEGINS. 


Potts Measure Causes Row in Illinois House—‘‘Com- 
bine” Wages Fight to Kill It. 


Spi: SGPIELD, ILL., June 9.—The first fight on the floor 
of the Illinois house between the advocates of the Potts 
fire insurance bill and its opponents was waged this 


morning when Representative Igoe made a motion to 
pring house bill 949, the revised Potts bill, out of the 
insurance committee and place it on the calendar of the 
hous ; 

Mr. Butler defended the committee substitute bill pre- 
sented by him before the insurance committee when the 
Potts bill was killed. Mr. Rinehart made a strong 
speech asking that the entire house should have oppor- 
tunity to pass on the bill. He was answered by Chair- 
man Scanlan of the insurance committee. Mr. Igoe’s 
closing plea for the adoption of his motion was a 
prilliant effort. 

When the vote was cast, 68 favored bringing the bill 
out and 20 voted no. The motion was lost because 77 
votes ure required to carry such a motion, This result 
shows that many members of the house did not eare to 
place themselves on record. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters, the fire 
insurance ‘‘combine,’’? has made a greater fight to kill 
Illinois legislation than in any other State in the Union. 
This state has long been regarded by underwriters as 
‘‘easy pickings,’’ and they have used every effort to 
stave off any unfavorable legislation. 

It appears that the ‘‘combine’’ would be really bene- 
fited by the passage of the committee substitute bill, 
as it only gives the insurance superintendent power to 
remove discriminations and, that only when a_ policy 
holder under oath files a written complaint with the 
necessary data to justify his complaint, and then the 
companies may carry an appeal to the courts from any 
ruling of the insurance superintendent. It is  there- 
fore certain that none but the largest property owners 
would be financially interested enough to go to the 
expense of gathering data on making a complaint and 
fighting the appeal which the companies would be sure 
to take if their interests would be affected by an ad- 
verse decision. 

The committee bill legalizes the rating bureau and 
agreements and combinations between companies rela- 
tive to fixing rates and carrying on their business, and 
it would save the companies from the anti-monopoly 
suit now pending against them in the Sangamon County 
cireuit court. The bill also legalizes the operation of 
‘‘underwriter annexes’’ and thereby guards them against 
the possibility of an unfavorable decision in the ‘‘ under- 
writers’ annex’’ suit now pending in the Federal court 
at Springfield. 

Superintendent Potts is not yet beaten in his fight 
for legislation. The vote of 68 to 20 is an indication 
that the bill would easily pass if the house were forced 
to put a direct vote. Many who failed to place them- 
selves on record could not dodge the issue twice. Effort 
will he made to get action from the senate committee, 
which is now supposed to be considering the bill, as it 
has been in its hands for a couple of weeks. 





URGES SUPPORT IN FIGHT FOR WOOD. 


Letter Circulated Asking Lumbermen to Take Imme- 
diate Action in Campaign Against Substitutes. 


Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has sent out the following 
letter appealing to the trade to take an immediate and 
practical interest in the proposed national campaign for 
the promotion of the use of wood: 


Do It Now—Not Next Week. 

To ALL LUMBERMEN: <A national campaign to promote the 
use of wood will soon be under way. Every branch of the 
lumb ' industry is convinced that the trade extension depart- 
Ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association offers 
best means of doing the necessary work. This, in part, is: 

| ro secure full and authoritative information upon fire 
calises and losses; insurance rates; building codes; substi- 
= ‘ Pi wood ; anti-wood legislation, and correct wood con- 
struction, 

~. ‘To disseminate these facts by means of bulletins, news- 


Papers and magazines, speakers, exhibits, and other appro- 
priate methods. 

aay ro conduct technical studies of the properties and 
treatment of wood as a construction material. 


_ 4. ‘Lo develop and extend practical fire prevention methods 
and processes, 

lo coéperate with and assist other organizations of 
vy orking and consuming interests. 
a plan approved at the conference in February calls for 
Sie ‘sinning of this work when a minimum of $50,000 a year 
for ive years is subscribed. Four-fifths of this amount is 
already guaranteed through the personal pledges of public 
Seu ted lumbermen. 
your support now will put the fund up to the point where 
Work in behalf of wood can be started at once. Seven firms 
are spending $23,000,000 yearly to increase the use of tobacco. 

the lumber industry longer hesitate about a paltry $50,- 

for the promotion of its legitimate interests ? : 
nae ink of this the next time you take a smoke—but subscribe 
me » the guarantee find. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION FOR GIANT PLANT. 


Economy of Heavy Timbered Buildings Protected by 
Automatic Sprinklers Recognized. 


Wor 











(J \WRENCE, Mass., June 9.—The Victor Typewriter 


jany, of New York, has closed an option for a plot 


_ md in this city where it is proposed to start work 
ee mee ona four-story factory, 750 feet long and 70 feet 


pes: to cost approximately $1,300,000, including me- 
be inieal equipment. The plans have not been announced 
 1t 1s understood that the construction will be .of the 


heavy mill type so popular in New England, where the 
factory mutual insurance companies offer such low in- 
surance rates to heavy timbered manufacturing buildings 
protected by automatic sprinklers. 

Quite a lot of building, most of it dwelling houses, 
is planned this summer for Lawrence. Increased by the 
value of this latest building proposition, the building 
operations in Lawrence this year will be close to if not 
exceeding the best previous record. 





WESTERN PINE SHIPMENTS. 

The report of shipments for April just issued by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows a de- 
crease as compared with shipments for the correspond- 
ing period last year. The report is as follows: 

















1914 1915——— 
Cars. Feet. 
(2) 20) ae a ae el Bet 6,2 9 214 402,705 
Montana ¢ 14,843 5 499 12,708,371 
Oregon de 342, 9 680,831 
WHGMMINGIOW ooo sik bee ees 245 5,724,888 182 4,058,060 
INOPERD TIGMOtA... os .iceccceaces 216 5,100,741 315 7,890,682 
WOME FIM GUG «6 oso 5: overs 225 5,424, 25 258 229 
WENNER EER © 5: 5,6 -0,.5, ch aver acco anes $31 415 116 
EE, ica cept easd sees 208 147 91 
MIME ee iar gaa staid eat apcial Geeteve 254 277 6,580,462 
DNMNIEE 655 Sule giaveigy sabes on 165 199 4,847,197 
MUU. 66:4 60 bain 4s 0000 5-0 10 12 8 
be errr ear 171 186 
RPM MN I 9 os5' 0's ca 1a .e orersi oie enarere 2% 20 4 
COTE 66:66 6c ction Gein wees 4 144 3,400,065 
PN NRRNEI Ne: 64 4.50.0) 55-4 264,00 8 0.50 0xs 62 41 911,239 
(0 AAR A A Arie gare oe 141 91 2,569, 707 
MMI IST © go ea e:s0 ere evareisce. iene 39 32 767,794 
GN acres aie i mice ecerece exseressuea: 65 5 40 1,052,094 
LG Se Sena arin ee rer 3 69,921 5 104,875 
Atlantic Coast States...... 211 4,911,146 185 5,083,310 
Other Eastern States....... 39 969,491 113 2,374,947 
Export = 15 365,941 eimai eek eases 
Canada 04 ,594 6 130,387 
3,465 84,261,999 3,408 83,893,941 
Prices are reported normal by a large majority of 


the mills. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


Everett, WAsH., June 7.—Effective June 1, the Cas 
cade Lumber Company, of Snohomish, reduced the wages 
of all its employees in the shingle, planing and lumber 
departments approximately 10 percent. The Marysville Manu- 
facturing Company, Marysville, also put in effect a reduced 
scale of wages for the weavers on the same date. 

With the exception of the Standard Logging Company, prac- 
tically all the logging concerns of Snohomish county will shut 
down July 3 for an extended period. It is said that there is 
a surplus of fir logs and a shutdown of greater than usual 
duration is necessary. The Standard company holds a con- 
tract to cut logs for the new Weyerhacuser sawmill. 

Rucker Bros., owners of a large sawmill at Hartford and 
having extensive logging interests in Snohomish county, have 
leased the Monte Cristo branch of the Northern Pacific rail- 
road for a period of 10 years and will operate it in taking out 
logs and likewise to carry passengers and freight. It will be 
conducted under the name of the Hartford & Eastern Railway 
Company. 

Charles N. Voss, of Davenport, Iowa, president of the Ger- 
man Savings Bank of that city, has been spending the last 
month at Index, Wash., visiting his son, Carl Voss, interested 
in the Index Galena Company, of that city. The Index Galena 
Company operates a mill at Index, cutting about 75,000 feet 
of lumber and 1€0,000 shingles a day. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutTH, Minn., June 9.—Alger, Smith & Co. put on 
a night shift at one of their Duluth mills that had been 
operating day shift only. Shipping of lumber from 
Duluth and Two Harbors continues under favorable conditions, 
No large sales of lumber were reported last week. 

suilding activities during the first five days of the year in 
Duluth crowded the million-dollar mark. There were 705 
permits totaling $957,5 





957,305. 

The Trout Lake Lumber Company has the tug Holland at 
work picking up stray logs on Lake Vermilion. It is estimated 
that there are half a million feet on the shores. Last month 
the company shipped out 800 cars of lumber from its Tower 
mill and yards. 


TO BUILD SPEEDWAY OF YELLOW PINE. 


Des Moines, Towa, June 5.—The Prince Speedway 
Company is building in this city an automobile speedway 
with a mile track. The speedway, which will be located 
near the city limits, ‘will be constructed throughout of 
yellow pine. In the construction of the floor of the 
speedway proper 950,000 feet of 2x10’s ripped to 2x3’s, 
12 feet and longer, will be used. The contract for this 
material was awarded to the Wheeler Lumber, Bridge 
& Supply Company, of Des Moines, and the order has 
been placed by that concern with the Central Coal & 
Coke Company, of Kansas City, through its Des Moines 
representative. H. B. Nicoll. The framework, or sub- 
structure, will consume about 500,000 feet of material 
of various sizes, the vontract for which was secured by 
J. H. Queal & Co., of Des Moines, who have placed the 
order and deliveries of the material have begun. Other 
than yellow pine the only material to be used in the 
construction of the speedway will be the posts of white 
cedar. 











ADDS TO LOGGING EQUIPMENT. 


Improved business conditions are indicated by the 
additions which the Champion Lumber Company will 
make to its equipment. With its present outfit it is 
unable te furnish enough logs to keep its mills at 
Crestmont and Sunburst, N. C., in steady operation. 
In the logging territory around these two cities the 
company has several ground and six overhead skidders, 
three of which are of the Lidgerwood make. Of these 
one is 1,500 feet and the other two 2,000 feet span. 
The Champion Lumber Company has ordered two more 
Lidgerwood overhead skidders of larger and heavier 
type, each of which will reach out, skid and convey 
logs over intervening ridges up to a reach of 4,000 feet. 
The company has also ordered two’ 90-ton Snay iow- 
motives and a large number of logging cars. 


LOUISIANA 








‘VIRGIN UNTURPENTINED TIMBER MARKS 


“Hammond Quality” 


AND EMPHASIZES THE SUPERIORITY OF ALL OUR 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Timbers 

Rift Flooring (all grades) and Rough Kiln Dried Finish | 

“Modern Saw Milland Planing Mill” 
PILING all Lengths up to 110 feet. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. LC.R.R | 


aii tse i | 








LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined, 


No Concern has “Anything on Us”’ in 


Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 

Or a “Square Deal’”’ 


-We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


ee Hibernia Building, 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newonteans. LA. 
Frank N. Snell, Sec’y & Gen’! Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress.”” 






















Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood. 
. S Baki = WAKEFIELD 
PLATTENVILLE, LA. RESS CO!) 


Long Leaf mm 


[YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORIEANS;LA, “‘Since 1867"" — Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. j 























POWELL LUMBER CoO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-HodgeLumber Co., Lid., toocr tk. 


— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Co, : 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES. { 1611-1814 Wright Bide. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE! ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 

















“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER”? 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 























(- >) 
T. H. Garrett Lumber om 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber 














— 1220 Chemical Bldg,,, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ap 
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50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediate shipmentfrom 
@} «= our yard at St. 


Louis. 
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A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and _ specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. 3ound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 

Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 











BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ET 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ARKANSAS. Benton—The Benton Cabinet Works has 
surrendered its charter. 
CALIFORNIA. Sebastopol—Payitt & Strider have been 


succeeded by Bridgeport & Strider. 
Watsonville—The Independent Lumber Yards have been 
succeeded by the San Vicente Lumber Co., of Santa Cruz. 


IDAHO. lona—The Iona Coal & Lumber Yard has been 
succeeded by the Idaho Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Blackfoot. 


Marion-Milner-Soldier—The 
out of business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Osgood & Richardson have been 
succeeded by the Osgood & Richardson Co., with an au- 
thorized capital of $2,500. 

Steeleville—John McAdams has been succeeded by G. 
F. Heitman. 

INDIANA. 
of business. 

Indianapolis—The Motor Car 
been succeeded by the Pathfinder 
authorized capital of $250,000. 

KANSAS. Beloit—The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co, 
has been succeeded by the Peoples Lumber & Coal Co., 
with an authorized capital of $30,000. 

Florence—W. F. Aves & Son have been succeeded by 
Cc. B. Aves. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Buskirk-Rutledge Lum- 
ber Co. has moved its main office to Cincinnati. The 
company made this move to enable it to better handle 
its sales, being closer to the market, as its Lexington 
office was not at its mill nor at its yard. 

P. O. Lombard (Powell County)—The Dana Lumber Co. 


Gem State Lumber Co. is 


Evansville—Sumners, Millet & Co. are out 


Manufacturing Co. has 
Automobile Co., with an 


has sold out and will discontinue business June 15 
MICHIGAN. Muskegon—Charles E. Moore has been 


succeeded by the Diamond Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Hutchinson—H. C. Wolfarth has .been 
succeeded by the Interior Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Minneapolis. pat 

St. Paul—The Mille Lacs Lumber Co. has taken initial 
steps for the dissolution of the corporation. 

MISSOURI. Eldorado Spring—The Blew 
has been succeeded by the R. J. Hurley 
Kansas City. 

Farmington—The McCarthy Lumber & 
Co. is closing out its lumber business. : 

Hannibal—The C. F. Bassen Woodworking Co. 
business. 

Shelbina—The Starrett Screen Co. 

NEBRASKA. <Aurora—J. W. 
ests in the Aurora Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Fredonia—Sly 
succeeded by Ahrens & Salhoff 

NORTH CAROLINA. Kenly—Edgerton & Co. 
been succeeded by L. C. Wilkinson. 


Lumber Co. 
Lumber Co., of 


Construction 
is out of 


is out of business. 
Marvel has sold his inter- 


& Coddington have been 


have 


OHIO. Columbus—The New ene Buggy Co. has 
decreased its capital stock to $50, 

Dayton—Shover & Allen have ees their name to 
the F. W. Shover Lumber Co. 


Dayton—The Oakwood Builder 


Supply Co. has been 
succeeded by the 


Pasadena Lumber & Supply Co. 
Degraff—H. C. Thatcher & Ce. have been succeeded 


by L. McAlexander. 

Steubenville—L. W. May has sold his interest in the 
May-Specht Lumber Co. to C. F. Specht and the com- 
pany now operates as the C. F. Specht Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Poteau—E. Amos has withdrawn from 
the Amos Bros. Handle Co. 


OREGON. North Bend—The Coos Bay Manufacturing 
Co. is out of business. 
PENNSYLVANIA. <Anselma—O. FE. Moses has been 


succeeded by Latshaw Bros. 

Gallitzin—M. Schultz has been 
Sweeney. 

Lansdale—J. F. Zane has sold his lumber yard to B. P. 
Lawrence & Son, of Swedesboro, N. J., who will operate 
it in connection with their vards at the latter point. 

Philadelphia—The Hilton-Dodge Sales Co. has closed 
its office here. 

Pittsburgh—The Foster Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the Frampton-Foster Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Salem—The E. F. Westfall estate 
has been succeeded by the Rietz & Lambert Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE, Harriman—The Watts Cooperage Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000 ana 
changed its name to the Harriman Heading Co. 

Knoxville—The Golden Ash Cooperage Co. has_ in- 
creased its capital stock from $49,000 to $50,000. 


succeeded by Haid & 


TEXAS. East Bernard—The East Bernard Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by G. Leveridge & Co. 
UTAH. American Fork—The A. K. Thornton & Sons 


Lumber Co. has sold its interests in the lumber business 
here to the Baker Lumber Co. 
WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The J. D. 
Co. is out of business. 
Raymond—The Creech Bros. Lumber Co. 
mill and other property to W. G. Shumway. 
South Bend—The Consolidated Lumber & Shingle Co. 
has not been succeeded by C. S. Poage, as recently listed 
by a reporting agency. Mr. Poage has severed his con- 
nections with the company and has opened an office here 
to conduct a wholesale lumber business for himself. 
Tacoma—The Foster Lumber Co. is out of business. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Logan—The Guyan Valley Planing 
Mill has been acquired by the Lawson Lumber Co., which 
company will remove the mill to Henlawson and soon be- 
gin the exporting of flooring and other high grade in- 
terior finish. 
Parkersburg—The Midland Lumber Co. is surrendering 
its charter and arranging for discontinuing business. 
WISCONSIN. Neillsville—The Connor Retail Lumber 
Co. has sold out to the Farmers’ Coéperative Elevator Co., 
with A. W. Martin remaining manager. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Edberg—J. E. 
by Emil Edstrom. 


Banker Lumber 


has sold its 


Edstrom has been succeeded 





INCORPORATIONS. 


CALIFORNIA. Daly City—Barnett Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

Redwood C ity—The United Lumber 
incorporated. 

GEORGIA. Waycross—Pine & Cypress Co., authorized 
capital $6,000; M. M. Bailey, R. P. Taylor and others. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Western Columbus Cab- 
inet Co. has incorporated, 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Oil States Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $30,000; L. Elfant, president; H. R. Rat- 





& Supply 
& Supply Co. has 


cliff, vice president; J. E. 
Dooley, treasurer. 

MAINE. Augusta—Hardman Cross Tie Co. has 
porated. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore — Harris-Christopher Liimber 
Co., with selling office in Washington, D. C. (to wholesale 
pine, hardwood and cypress lumber), authorized cxpital 
$10,000. The Baltimore office is in charge of Thomas F, 
Christopher, who is secretary and treasurer of the com. 
pany. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit- 


Kennedy, secretary and \\, J, 


neors- 


-Plans for the reorganization of 
the Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Co. have been com- 
pleted, The company holds large mining and timber 
properties and has incorporated with an-authorized cap. 
ital of $7,989,600; Frank W. Blair, president; John W., 
Mitchell, vice president; Frank W. Hutchings, treasurer; 
Henry H. Bingham, secretary and George J. Webster, 
general manager, and others, 

MISSOURI. Kansas City-—Schaefer Wagon Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; Fred Schaefer, E. T. Adams, L, 
V. Burns and others. 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—Cadwell-Vernon Co. 
(to manufacture wood products, metal products, 
authorized capital $100,000; EK. S. Cadwell, 
and W. C. Price. 

Manhattan—Central Builders’ 
thorized capital $10,000; 


(inc,), 
ete.), 
John Cadwell 


Supply Co. (Ine.). au- 
Margaret M. Casey, John J, 


Casey and Edward N. J. Breen. . 
New York—Century Steel Co. of America, (to deal in 
lumber, hardware etc.); authorized capital $15,000; W. B. 


Dukeshire, J. J. DeBoves and F. B. Lown. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Hickory—Crouch 
authorized capital $2,400; M. 
OHIO. Cincinnati— 


Cabinet Co., 
G. Crouch and others. 


: Pascagoula Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Montgomery—Muncy Lumber Co., 


authorized capital $10,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Sumter—Alcott Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; G. G. Tweed, S. F. Tweed -and 
J. W. Jackson. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Mackintosh-Freeman Lumber 
Co. has incorporated. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Barksdale Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; C. W. Burwell, J. W. Adams, 
T. S. Clark, S. Hess and C. B. Coleman, 


NEW VENTURES. 


CALIFORNIA. Montrose — The 
Lumber Co. has opened a yard here. 

COLORADO. Boone—Charles Jones recently began the 
retail lumber business. 

CONNECTICUT. Norwich—Reuben B. S. Washburn, 
president and director of the E. Chappell Co., has re- 
signed that position and entered the lumber business for 
himself. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA...Washington—The Harris 
Christopher Lumber Co., with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., has opened a sales office to wholesale white 
pine hardwood and cypress lumber. 

IDAHO. Ririe—The Idaho Lumber Co. 
yard here with headquarters at_Blackfoot. 

Ririe—The Rigby Hardware, Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. is opening a yard with headquarters at Rigby. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Johnson Lumber Co. recently 
began wholesaling lumber here with offices in the Mc- 
Cormick Building and headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rockford—J. Holmquist & Sons are opening yards. 

1OWA. Northwood—Thompto & Heineg have entered 
the grain and lumber business. 

Sac City—The Hawkeye Lumber Agency recently began 
the commission lumber business. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Acme Lumber Co. has 
been organized to do a wholesale business, with offices in 
the Stock Exchange Building. William F. McMechen is 
president. 

MINNESOTA. Alice—The Alice Lumber Co. 
organized with O. E. Frederick, manager. 

MISSOURI. Hannibal—The Hannibal Wood Working 
Co. recently began the planing mill business, : 
_St. Louis—Fred D. Snoddy recently began the commis- 
sion lumber business with offices 1810 Wright Building. 

NEBRASKA. Dakota City—Fred Lynch is now en- 
gaged in handling building material, hardware, coal etc. 
here under his own name. He was formerly located_at 
Cainsville, Mo., operating as the Cainsville Lumber Co., 
and prior to that at Dallas, Iowa. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—The Kendall 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
fice in the Kinney Building here, 
Chambers, secretary of the company 
_ Red Bank—The Earling Johnson & Frake Co. 
ing a yard. 

NEW YORK. Fredonia—Ahrens & Salhoff have en- 
tered the planing mill and contracting business. 

Macedon—T. P. Murry recently began the lumber busi- 
ness. 

New York—Fred H. Doyle, 11 Broadway, 
the wholesale lumber business. 

Rochester—Kittelberger Bros. 
ber and millwork business. 

OKLAHOMA. Bessie—The Bessie Lumber Yard (J. G 
Schneider, owner), is opening a yard. 

Reeding—The S. W. Hogan Grain & Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the lumber and grain business. 

OREGON. Rainier—The Mowrey Lumber & 
Co. has been organized by H. C. Mowrey. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Altoona—Elder & Fortenbaug! re- 
cently began the retail lumber business. 

Philadelphia—The Pooley Furniture Co. recently began 
manufacturing furniture at Indiana Avenue below Seven- 
teenth Street. 

Philadelphia—J. C. 
sion lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—R. H. Spears has entered 
the wholesale hardwood lumber business. ’ 

Nashville—The Fletcher &- Whitson Lumber Co. has 
entered the wholesale hardwood lumber business. 

TEXAS. Austin—W. T. Caswell is opening a yard 

UTAH. American Fork—The Baker Lumber Co. has 
opened a yard here; J. H. Baker is resident manager. 

VIRGINIA. Port Norfolk—The Steele Table Co. re 
cently began manufacturing tables. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Tacoma Retail Lumber 
Yards recently ee business. 

South Bend—C. S. Poage has entered the wholesale lum- 
ber business here. 

WEST VIRGINA. Fairmont—The Fairmont Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale business. : 

WISCONSIN. Park Falls—E. I. Ross and Gilbert Nor: 
dell have organized a copartnership under the namie 0 
the Park Falls Lath Co. and will begin operating a P ‘lant 
for the manufacture of balsam and hemlock lath. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


QU 3EC. Montreal—Legault, Leger & Bourgon is the 
style a company registered to manufacture sash and 


:W MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


KENTUCKY. Lancaster—A. 











H. Bastin & Son will erect 


a planing mill. 

LOUISIANA. Holly Ridge—The Holly Ridge Lumber 
Co. will establish a planing mill in connection with its 
saw here, EK. B. Norman, vice president, is in charge 
of t nill 

MISSISSIPPI. Dlo—The Finkbine Lumber Co., of Wig- 
gins iil build a mill with a daily capacity of 200,000 
feet, isisting of a double band saw and gang and slow 
resa\ The company will also build a planing mill. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Warsaw—The Baldwin Tool 
Works. ot Richmond, Va., is contemplating establishing a 
handle factory. 

OH!O. Cleveland—The National Handle Co. will erect 
a one-story plant to replace that burned recently. 

VIRGINIA. Brockroad—R. H. Wakeman has installed 
a sawmill with a daily capacity of 8,000 to 12,000 feet of 
lumber. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Richwood—The Cherry River. Ex- 
tract Co. will establish a plant to manufacture wood ex- 
tracts. 

WISCONSIN. Durand—L. S. Lieffring recently began 


the retail lumber business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO, Deseronto—The Rathbun Match Co. (Ltd.) 
will build a match factory; H. W. Rathbun, president. 

Toronto—The Canadian Toy & Novelty Co. (Ltd), com- 
posed of Charles, Norman and Charles John Churcher, 
will erect a toy factory. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster-Sapperton— 
The Laminated Materials Co. (Ltd.), founded by Boston 
capitalists, with $250,000 capital, has leased the Dominion 
Mate h Company building and will turn out large quantities 
of a new style of box for the United States and foreign 
markets. The location of the factory in British Columbia 
is due to the fact that a plentiful supply of the kinds of 
wood to be used in the construction of the boxes, includ- 
ing cottonwood, spruce, hemlock, fir and alder is to be 
obtained in the province at prices below those prevailing 
for the same class of material in the United States. 


CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Alexander City—The sawmill of John M. 
Steverson was burned recently; the loss is partly covered 
by insurance, 

CALIFORNIA. San Jose—May 29 damage estimated at 
$280,000 was done by a fire which visited the A. Lorents 
Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Haverhill—The plant of the Tay- 
lor-Goodwin Co. was visited June 3 by fire, which caused 
a heavy loss. 

MICHIGAN. Redford—The lumber yard of Amos Otis 
Was swept by fire recently; loss $12,000, which is mostly 
covered by insurance. 

OREGON. Cove—June 1 fire destroyed the factory of 
the Royal Box & Lumber Co.; loss $50,000. 

Portland—June 9 fire destroy ed the plants of the St: ind- 
ard Box & Lumber Co. and the Acme Planing Mill Co. 
lhe loss of the former is estimated at $200,000, with in- 
surance of $125,000, and ay ad the latter company at 
$19,000, with insurance of $9,0 

VERMONT. West Br lagewater—T he lumber mill of the 


Twitchell Construction Co. was destroyed by fire recently; 
loss $10,000, 


| TROUBLE AND LITIGATION } 


GRAND RAPIDS, Micu., June 8.—The financial affairs of 
the Hackley-Phe ‘Ips Bonnell Company are being worked out 
satisfactorily and the company is agreeable to the propo- 














sition of creditors that Charles H. Bender, Walter C. Win- 
chester and William S. Winegar take charge of operations 
until the company’s indebtedness is cleared up. An _ ex- 
tension of two years has been given, according to the local 
creditors. The company is said to have become embarrassed 
through lack of demand and low prices for lumbers, but 
éssets of over $1,000,000 are more than sufficient to care 
for th indebtedness, Which is given as over $500,000, and 
scl, — that it is a case of manufacturing lumber and 
se Is it. 





Witisamson, W. V 


Gori A., June 9.—The W. A. Harris Lumber 


‘on iy, of this city, filed a petition in bankruptcy in the 
United States district court at Huntington, fixing liabilities 
at St0.470 and claiming $56,177 assets.. The concern is well 
known ju the southe rm part of the State. It was organized in 


May !4, by Hlarris, but was later taken over by 
other ckholders. ‘ 
P Ni wk, N. J., June 8,—Frederick Buhl & Co., lumber 
Pal i 210 Badger Avenue, filed a voluntary petition in 
Poy th ey recently. ‘The company lists its liabilities at 
tas) and assets $60,742. Creditors with claims amount- 


ing 1 
sate 
and 


: 5,662 hold securities. The unsecured claims aggre- 
275 and the balance of the liabilities include wages 
‘sements of notes. 


tl Ix \POLIS, IND., June 9.—Judge Albert B. Anderson, of 
ae , ed States court, has authorized Finley P. Mount, 


reer © vor the M, Rumely Company, to issue $250,000 receiv- 
‘cates for use in conducting business. 


Mx uv, Wasu., June 8.—The Union Trust & Savings 
Com been appointed receiver for the Fidelity Lumber 
on 

Pi Avge, Inp., June 9.—Wabash Manufacturing Com- 


civer appointed. 
R 


peti 


GA., June 9—Aecme Lumber & Manufacturing Co. ; 
nh bankruptey. 
SIN, Pa., June 8.— The W. P. Zartman Lumber Com- 
ceiver appointed. 

ee ee a a eee 


STATE Forester of New Jersey estimates the shade 
‘t that State to be worth $17,000,000. He has 
ended that each municipality make a census of 
‘e trees, appraising them at a schedule which he 
aie Ss which is rather arbitrary but which estimates 
9 200d tree 16 inches and over in diameter breast 
worth $100; one 4 to 6 inches in diameter $10, 

'@ of 2 to 4 inches in diameter $5. 








The Profit Maker 
For Retail Yards 


This is the machine that gets first call when a 
retail lumberman decides to stop invasions of 
the knock-down-house fellows in his commu- 
nity. It gives you all the advantages of the big 
planing mil] at but a fraction of the cost. Being 
portable it can be moved around your yard to the 
material you desire to work—which is an advantage 
over the big mill in that it saves carting lumber 
back and forth. The 


Eveready Portabic 
sarauate see Saw Rig 


can put into your yard. 
Dealers who own them say they don’t see how they 
ever got along without them. Certainly the time 
is now here when no retail lumberman who values 
service to his customers in holding trade can afford 
to be without one. 

It will surprise you the variety of work even an 
inexperienced yard hand can do on the Eveready 
with a few days’ practice. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., (Sii?s?) Oshkosh, Wis., U.S. A. 

























if your business ‘interests 
technical journals. 


If vou champion the cause 
of truth-in-advertising and 
every other channel to saner, 
cleaner, better business; if 
you feel heartily in accord 
with the attainment of these 
ideas and ideals you are 
needed. 

The various committees in 
charge of arrangements as- 
sure us that every effort is 
being spent in providing a 
programme of many-sided 
interest. | 

President Woodrow Wil- 
son has promised to speak in 
session, international rela- 
tions permitting. Hon. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, Secre- 
tary of State: John H. Fahey, 
President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United 
States; George Horace Lori- 
mer, Editor of the Saturday 








You Are Needed in Chicago 


can be advanced by trade or 
The relation of these publications 
to your business needs will be among the 
cussed at the Eleventh Annual Convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World, June 21-25. 


subjects dis- 


Evening Post; Henry Wat- 
terson and Arthur Brisbane 
are among others listed for 
the programme. This con- 
vention will bring together 


what promises to be the 
greatest gathering of busi- 
ness builders that ever 


worked for a common pur- 
pose. 

There will be open depart- 
mental meetings for a clis- 
cussion of trade and techni- 


cal newspaper, magazine, 
outdoor and various other 
forms of publicity. Business 


men will find solutions to 
their own peculiar merchan- 
dising problems. 

Remember the date and 
place, June 21-25, 1915— 
Chicago, 


WILL YOU BE THERE? 


Full information, including rates for accommodation 
and programme bulletins, can be secured by addressing 
Convention Committee, Advertising Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
from users. 
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PAINTS AND PRESERVERS 




















JO$ DIXON CRUCIBLE C? 
Yersey CTS 


NoDrip! NoWaste! 


Summer heat melts common axle 
grease and the money you pay 
for it. 


DIXON’S 


Everlasting Graphite 


AXLE GREASE 


stays ‘‘put’’ and lasts from two to 
five times longer. Write for sam- 
ple No. 207-I. 


Made in Jersey City, N. J. by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 








Get the 


Exclusive Agency 


Lumber dealers sell a limited line of 
merchandise. Here is a chance to add 
to it, without going into another field. 
We want an exclusive agency in every 
town. Most of your customers should 
use 


Reeves 
Wood Preserver 


It makes lumber last from two to three 
times as long. Costs very little, and 
is easy to apply. No special apparatus 
needed. No heating. 


Increased Sales 


make an added profit. When a man 
buys lumber, sell him wood preserver 
as well. It has many good talking 
points. Practically sells itself. 





Send for Agency Proposition. 





The Reeves Co, new oriean ta. 
8 





LATE LUMBER NEWS 




















THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., June 9.—The new plant of the De- 
troit Lumber Company which has just been opened rep- 
resents probably the last word in modern mill arrange- 
ment and efficiency. It covers seventeen acres of ground and 
comprises an office building, planing mill, interior finish fac- 
tory, dry kilns and vards. It has 1,400 feet of frontage on 
Detroit River and has unloading room for 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber at one time, or the cargoes of five vessels. Its piling 
room will hold 15,000,000 feet of lumber, a thousand carloads 
or twenty-five vessel cargoes. 

The mill building is three stories high, 220 feet by 150 
feet. The first floor is a planing mill and the other two 
stories are devoted to interior finish work. The warehouse 
covers 40,000 square feet and the dry kilns have a capacity of 
200,000 feet board measure per month. <All machines are 
motor driven. The company makes its own power and has a 
750-horsepower engine. 

Besides the main plant the company has six yards in this 
city: from them three motor trucks and many teams are 
operated. ‘They are so located that the company is accessible 
to business in every part of the city. 

Cc. D. Marshall, special examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has forwarded to Washington testimony 
taken at Lansing in two hearings in an attempt to straighten 
out the tangle over lumber freights from points in this State 
to Toieda and its vicinity. The lumber interest are now await- 
ing the commission's decision. 


~ 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., June 9.—Hardwood operators in 
the Nashville district report that trade has been a shade 
steadier during the last week, although heavy rains have 
retarded building operations. Inquiries continue good, 
covering most items and dealers have reported collections 
satisfactory. Quartered oak is receiving more attention 
than the other grades and in some quarters a scarcity 
of this stock is reported. As the season advances oper- 
ators believe red oak will come in for a more extensive 
eall, although first and seconds plain oak has been a 
good seller. 

One of the largest operators in the local district has 
been busily engaged in loading an order of ten cars of 
walnut, to be exported for gun stock material for use by 
the British armies in the field. This order was placed a 
few weeks ago by a representative of Great Britain and 
the price realized was very attractive. 

A large delegation of local retail furniture men are 
in Chattanooga to attend the second annual convention 
of the Retail Furniture Dealers’ Association of Tennes- 
see. The delegation is headed by Mayor Hilary E. 
Howse, a prominent retail furniture dealer of this city. 








IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrIstToL, VA.,TENN., June 9.—Lumbermen in this sec- 
tion report a fair demand for stock and some indica- 
tions of early improvement. Activity among the mills 
continues and it is expected that most mills will keep busy 
the remainder of the year. 

F. K. Paxton, of the Lewis Lumber Company, returned 
this week from Preston Countv, West Virginia, where he has 
charge of the operations of the company. He reports con- 
siderable activity in manufacturing in that section. 

W. S. Whiting, of Asheville, N. C., was a visitor here this 
week. Mr. Whiting owns a large area of hardwood timber in 
western North Carolina, which he is planning to develop at 
an early date by installing a band mill. 

Shipments of lumber from the mills in this section 
somewhat heavier than they have been for some time. 


are 





A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 9.—M. R. Moulton, sales 
manager of the Crookston Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from the fourth annual trade tour of the Minne- 
apolis Civic & Commerce Association full of optimism, and 
predicts a big year for Minnesota business men ahead. The 
trip lasted six days, covering 750 miles of southwestern Min- 
nesota and Mr. Moulton said he failed to find no rift in the 
lute in any of the sixty-three towns visited. J. C. Robinson, 
of the Bardwell-Robinson company, sash and door manufac- 
turers, and O. D. Hauschild, of the Retail Lumbermen’s Insur- 
ance Association also made the trip. 

T. J. Humbird, of the Humbird Lumber Company (Ltd.), 
Sandpoint, Ida., is in the twin cities for a few weeks on 
business. 

sen J. Davis, with S. C. Major & Co., of Memphis, and 
FE. L. Brucek, president of the Kansas City Hardwood Floor- 
ing Company, have been business visitors in Minneapolis 
within the last few days. 

W. L. Taylor, of the Wilcox Lumber Company, Detroit, 
Minn., was here calling on friends in the trade last week after 
a visit to California. He returned by way of Puget Sound 
and took a look at the lumber industry there. 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was here last week on his way home from 
the convention at San Francisco. 





AGGRAVATES UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS. 


New York, N. Y., June 7.—The June circular of the 
National City Bank contains a comment on the lumber 
industry which will be of interest to the lumber trade 
throughout the country. The bank says: 

The lumber industry is somewhat like the farming in- 
dustry in that the profits have been largely realized from 
the increasing value of standing timber and that the sight 
of these profits and efforts to obtain them have frequently 
had the effect of demoralizing the business of cutting tim- 
ber. It has been common in borrowing money on timber- 
lands to issue serial bonds, with the expectation of meet- 
ing them when due from lumber sales. In every period of 
depression it is necessary for some of these debtors to cut 
timber and force the sale of lumber regardless of cost in 
order to meet such maturities, and the effect of course is 
to aggravate the unfavorable conditions. 





BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE HAS PUBLICITY 
SCHEME. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., June 5.—‘‘ Build now’? stickers will 
be adopted by the various building firms connected with 
the Saskatoon Builders’ Exchange to boost the building 
trade throughout the Province. This was decided upon 
at a recent meeting of the exchange, which was of a 
very optimistic character. Nearly 100,000 stickers have 
been ordered by members, who will affix them to all their 





—— 


correspondence. There has been a large demand from 
various parts of the Province for the stickers *rom 
bodies connected with the building trades and the sem. 
bers of the Exchange are very optimistic as to the sue. 
cess of the scheme. 

The finance committee brought in a very satisfactory 
report about the financial standing of the exchange and 
the chairman expressed his satisfaction with the man. 
ner in which the Exchange is holding together. The 
members are bending every effort to create demand for 
building and to keep money floating. 


OBITUARY 


HENRY ALFREY.—One of the oldest heading manu- 
facturers in the country, Henry Alfrey, aged 76, having 
begun the business in Indianapolis, and Crawfordsville, 
Ind., more than forty-five years ago, died June 1 at his 
home in Crawfordsville. He had extensive interests in 
Arkansas, where his sons had been associated with him 
and had followed him in the manufacture of barrel stock 
on a large scale. The first expansion of his business was 
the establishment of a factory at Poplar Bluff, Mo. In 
1897 started a mill at Jonesboro, Ark., and later on at 
Brinkley. In 1902 he and his son, W. F. Alfrey, estab- 
lished a factory in Little Rock, which is now one of the 
notable industries of the city. Subsequently a mill was 
located at Hope, with another son, Harry D. Alfrey in 
charge. The elder Alfrey retired several years ago from 
active connections with the mills, but to the time of 
his final illness maintained a lively interest in their suc- 
cess. The products of these mills were shipped all over 
the country and before the war Alfrey headings and barrel 
stock were shipped in great quantities to Europe. Mr. 
Alfrey is survived by three sons, W. F. Alfrey, of Little 
Rock; Harry D. Alfrey, of Hope, and Carl Allfrey, of 
Crawfordsville. and two daughters, Mrs. F. W. Hurley, 
of Crawfordsville, and Mrs. William Ross, who resides in 
Colorado Springs, Ark. 


WILLIAM T. FALCONER.—Founder of the wood 
novelty manufacturing plant now known as the Amer- 
ican Manufacturing Concern, William T. Falconer, died 
at his home in Jamestown, N. Y.. June 6, aged 64 vears. 
He had been prominently identified with the business 
interests of Jamestown and of the suburb Falconer for 
many years. He was president of the board of educa- 
tion, president of the American Manufacturing Concern 
and the Falconer Manufacturing Company, and of the 
Gurney Ball Bearing Company, and was interested in 
several other manufacturing concerns. He had been an 
alderman and president of the common council and for 
several years a member of the board of education. His 
father was a leading citizen of Worksburg, now known as 
Falconer. the town deriving its name from him. He was 
owner of large lumber mills in the days when lumber 
manufacturing flourished extensively in the East. He is 
survived by his widow and two daughters. Mrs. Alfred C. 
Davis, of Jamestown, and Mrs. Martha Falconer Jones. 
wife of Lieut. Ralph A. Jones, U. S. A., now stationed 
on the Mexican border. 


W. W. SMITH.—A well known lumberman, W. W. 
Smith, of Brooklyn, N. Y., died in that city May 30. 
Mr. Smith was 63 years old and had been connected with 
the lumber industry practically all his life. After gradu- 
ating from the University of Michigan in 1874 he became 
a member of the lumber firm of Foster, Blackman & Co., 
of Big Rapids, Mich.. where he remained for fifteen years. 
Tn 1891 he went to Alco, Ala., as manager for the lumber 
business of R. G. Peters. in which capacity he remained 
for five years. After this he went to Wagar, Ala., and 
Nacogdoches, Tex.. where he was general manager for the 
Harvard Lumber Company. He next joined the forces of 
the Butterfield Lumber Company, of Norfield. Miss. When 
this company changed ownership he retired, March 1. 1915, 
to take a well earned rest. His health began to fail dur- 
ing the last few vears and he had spent much of his time 
since then in New York. He is survived by his widow 
and one son, G. Foster Smith, cashier of the Nassau Na- 
tional Bank of Brooklyn; a brother in Eau Claire, Wis.. 
and one sister in Denver, Colo. Mr. Smith had a very 
wide circle of friends in Alabama. Michigan. Mississippi 
a Texas, and was loved and respected by all who knew 
um. 

















FRANK G. HANLEY.—Following an illness of nearly a 
vear. Frank G. Hanley. president of the Frank G. Hanley 
Iumber Company, which made cypress a specialty, died 
at his home at 6012 Clemens Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., June 
6. from a complication of diseases. The funeral services 
were held Tuesday morning from St. Rose’s Church, and 
interment was in Calvary Cemetery. Mr. Hanley was 
born in New Orleans and had been engaged in the lumber 
business since he was a boy. Twenty years ago he moved 
to Centralia, Ill., and founded a successful lumber busi- 
ness in that town. Shortly afterward he went to Decatur, 
Til. In 1902, two years before the World’s Fair, he came 
to St. Louis and his concern became a prominent one in 
the lumber industry. He was married in Key West. Fla. 
seventeen years ago, to Miss Juliet Lowe, who, with five 
children, survives him. 


ANDREW J. GRANVILLE.—General foreman for the 
Benson Lumber Company, of San Diego, Cal.. Andrew J. 
Granville, died June 1 at the Agnew Sanitarium, in that 
city. Mr. Granville went to San Diego from Toneka. 
Kan.. and for twenty years was manager of the West 
Coast Lumber Company. After that firm discontinued 
business, about eight years ago. he became general fore- 
man for the Benson Lumber Company, which position he 
held up to the time of his death. He is survived by his 
widow and four daughters. 








JARVIS MULLIN.—For many years a prominent lum- 
berman of Hull, Que.. Jarvis Mullin. died suddenly June 
2. He lived in Hull almost all his life, where he carrie 
on the lumber business for many years, although he had 
been emploved by the Government in recent years. Be- 
sides his widow he leaves six sons and five daughters to 
mourn his death. 


GEORGE C. WESSON.—One of the well known retail 
lumber merchants of central Massachusetts. George 
Wesson, died June 1 at Ware. Mass. Mr. Wesson was 
born at Hardwick, Mass., and removed to Ware_ when 
twenty years old. He then entered the lumber trade and 
developed his business until he had large interests in 
Worcester and Hampshire counties. 


GEORGE C. BERGEN.—A member of Bergen & ©. 
lumber dealers at 82 Beaver Street, New York City, 
George C. Bergen, died May 30 at South Orange. N. J., 
aged 55. He is survived by a widow and two sons. 
Elliot C. and Arnold T. Bergen. 


J. D. SHIER.—The death of J. D. Shier. president of 
the Shier Lumber Company. of Bracebridge, Ont. a 
curred May 21 at the age of 70. Mr. Shier esti lished 
a small sawmill in Bracebridge thirtv-one years o an 
graduallv built up an extensive business with a large 
plant. He took an active interest in municipal affairs am 
served a term as mayor of Bracebridge. A widow an 
five children survive him. 
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JOSEY-SMYTH.—A wedding of considerable interest in 


Texas social circles was that cf Miss Mildred Smyth, at- 
tractive and accomplished daughter of J. Blewett Smyth, 
and lc Noir Moody Josey, manager of the Consumers Ice 
Compuny, of Beaumont, which took place June 2 at the 
home of the bride’s father, 1608 Bibb Avenue, Beaumont. 
The handsome home was beautifully decorated for the 
occasion and the ceremony was performed by Rev. George 


B. Butler, pastor of the First Baptist church, The wed- 
ding was followed by a reception, after which Mr. and 
Mrs. Josey departed for New Orleans, where they will 
spend two weeks. Upon their return they will be at home 
at 23237 Broadway. Mrs. Josey is very popular in Beau- 
mont’s leading social circle. Her father, J. Blewett Smyth, 
is president of the Sabine Tram Company, the George W. 
Smyth Lumber Company and allied interests, and the 
Texas Bank & Trust Company, of Beaumont. He is one 
of the best known and most successful lumbermen and 
financiers in southeast Texas. 





BODINE-SWOPE.—The many friends of S. R. Bodine 
and Mrs. Maud Margaret Swope, of Seattle, Wash., were 
suprised to learn of their marriage, which occurred 
Wednesday, June 2, The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev, J. D. O. Powers, of the Unitarian Church. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bodine left for their wedding trip a few hours later, 
going by the way of Portland, to Denver, Salt Lake, Min- 
neaipolis, Chicago and other eastern and middle western 
points, They will return to take up their residence in 
Seattle about July 1. Mr. Bodine is well known to lum- 
bermen of the Northwest and for many years was engaged 
in that business in Portland. He has been a resident of 
Seattle for the last three and one-half years, having had 
charge of the Seattle office of the Wendling-Nathan Lum- 
ber Company, until January 1, 1915, at which time that 
company was succeeded in Seattle by the Cross-Bodine 
Lumber Company, of which Mr. Bodine is general man- 
ager. A number of the groom’s lumbermen friends were 
«t the train properly to bid farewell to the departing 
couple. They were also greeted by delegations of lumber- 
men at Centralia and Portland. 





LINNE-?ATTEN. — Miss Adelaide Allmond Patten, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Patten, was married 
te Dr. Alvin Barton Linne, at the home of the bride’s 
parents, 6(0 Harvard Avenue, North, Seattle, Wash., on 
the evening of June 2. Only a few relatives and intimate 
friends were present. The service was read by Rev. Wood 
Stewart, cf the Church of the Epiphany. The bride was 
attended by her sister, Miss Mary Helen, and Harvey 
Linne attended his brother. Following the wedding a 
reception was held by Mr. and Mrs. Patten, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank J. Linne, parents of the groom and the bridal 
party. Dr. and Mrs. Linne left for a short wedding trip 
and on their return will make their home in Seattle. 
Mr. Patten, the bride’s father, is president and general 
manager of the Atlas Lumber Company, of Seattle. The 
bride attended the University of Washington, where she 
became affiliated with Gamma Phi Beta and later entered 
the National Park Seminary in Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Linne is a graduate of Northwestern Dental College. 





CURTIS-RATCLIFFE.—B. D. Curtis, president of the 
Morton Dry Kiln Co., of Chicago, and Miss Emily C. 
Ratcliffe, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Ratcliffe, 
were united in marriage at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, 2732 Kimball Avenue, Chicago, June 3. The Rev. 
Joseph Croft Dent, pastor of the Pilgrim Temple Baptist 
Church officiated at the ceremony. Immediately after 
the reception the couple left for a wedding trip through 
the east. They will be at home after July 15, at 6429 
Harvard Avenue, Englewood. 





_SAEMAN-KARCH.--Frank J. Saeman, a member of the 
firm of Louis Saeman’s Sons, well known lumbermen of 
Cross Plains, Wis., and Kathryn Karch, of Deerfield, IIl., 
Were united in marriage at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents June 2. Mrs. Saeman is the daughter of George 
Karch, veteran engineer of the St. Paul Railroad. The 
young couple will reside at Cross Plains and be at home 
after June 15, in a new residence just erected for them. 





TRAVER-PARMENTER. — John DuBois Traver and 
Miss Sarah Finette Parmenter. both of Hudson, N. Y., 
were married June 1 at the home of the bride’s parents. 
Mr, Traver is a member of William H. Traver & Son, of 
Hudson. Upon their return from a southern wedding 
trip the young people will reside in handsomely furnished 
apartments at 308 Allen Street. 


CAREY-LA CROIX.—June 2 Miss Laura LaCroix, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. LaCroix, of Lynn. Mass., 





and John W. Carey, son of Mrs. John Carey, of Chicago, 
Were united in marriage at Lynn, by the Rev. Edwin J. 
Dolan. of St. Joseph’s Church. Miss Dorothy LaCroix 
attended her sister and Louis Buff, of Chicago, was best 
man. The bride is a graduate of Wellesley and Mr. 
Carey 's a graduate of the University of Michigan. He is 
engage! in the lumber business in Chicago, where the 
young couple will make their home. 

HolNES-TYLER.—Van W. Tyler, local manager of the 
cay s Lumber Company, 27 William Street, New York 


Ci s announced the marriage of his daughter, Ger- 
trude \znes, to Edwin Morehouse Lines, Saturday, May 
-’, at Mast Orange, N. J. 
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SPCRIIVE PROGRAM FOR NATION’S BIRTH- 





DAY. 

Br ONT, Tex., June 7.—John Henry Kirby, presi- 
dent the Kirby Lumber Company, will be the prin- 
cipal ‘ker to address the great gathering of sawmill 
empl and others who will be here about 10,000 
stron ly 5 to celebrate the nation’s birthday at Mag- 
nolia “vk. Hon. 8. B. Cooper, jr., chairman of the 
publi aking committee, received Mr. Kirby’s accept- 
ance » ow days ago. 

2 All the sawmills in this section will close down 
Satur», Sunday and Monday, July 3, 4 and 5. Special 
Failro xcursions will be run to Beaumont ‘and prepa- 
pe re being made here to take care of at least 

0,000 ~isitors. 

a | \tta and swimming and diving contests in the 

age ‘bor and daylight fireworks will be the attrac- 
ns urday. 

aoe nday, after the public speaking, there will be 

lig st free barbecue dinner ever spread in Texas. 


eae 100 head of cattle, calves and hogs will be 

field. red in preparation for the feast. Old fashioned 

oe rts will consume the remainder of the afternoon 

oo celebration will be brought to a fitting close that 
ght vith a spectacular display of fireworks, 
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of the lumber tndustry— 


Whether it’s moving lumber from mill to yard, 
from yard to planer, from planer to cars or from 
yard to job, the principle is the same—and always 
the greatest economy is assured when you use a 


Four 


ee Tractor 
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Power 

The Knox Tractor carries to per- We prefer to know exactly how 
fection the idea of handling lumber every Knox Tractor will be used 
in units, which has been proven the before closing a sale, for in our ex- 
most successful method of reducing perience where a Knox Tractor is 
handling costs. Just how you might rightly used the saving over all other 
utilize it in your business would forms of hauling is so pronounced 
best be determined by allowing our that other installations of Knox 
transportation engineers to go over Tractors follow rapidly. And from 
your problem. our experience (particularly in the 

We want to demonstrate its effi- lumber field) we have gathered a 
cacy to your satisfaction, and show lot of information on the question 


you from actual bona fide records of economical handling of bulky 
how it has reduced hauling costs for loads which cannot help proving in- 


others and just how you can make teresting to you if you are seeking 
it a part of your business with equal- greater efficiency in your delivery 
ly gratifying results. or yard handling work. 


Say,you’re interested and we will gladly send you our com- 
plete illustrated catalog which will show you how the Knox 
Tractor will save you money and why you should buy it in 
preference to any other device made for hauling lumber. 


Knox Motor Associates, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BRANCH, CHICAGO BRANCH, BOSTON BRANCH KANSAS CITY BRANCH, PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 
1872 Broadway. 1651 Michigan Ave. 825 Tremont Bldg. 1733 McGee St. 604 Abbott Bldg. 


RELIANCE AUTOMOBILE CO., 1529-41 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. Distributors for Northern California and Oregon. 
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ercules Wire Rope 





When you equip your machines 
with HERCULES Red Strand Wire 
Rope you can rest assured that you 
are free from Wire Rope trouble for 
some time to come. 

HERCULES rope is not only strong but 
it is durable. It is made to withstand strains, 


abrasions: and all the other destructive in- 
fluences imposed by logging work. 


There are reasons for the ‘*‘ Hercules Re- 
sults.’” They begin with the selection of 
the material, and continue until the painting 
of the red strand. 


We'd be glad to send you an illustrated 
hooklet describing HERCULES Wire Rope. 


57 Yearsin Business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NewYork, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 




























































Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane. 
New York, N. Y. 





























PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 





EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
a... —. 
ervice, Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 























WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 





Yard trade in Chieago, while heavier than it was 
a few weeks ago, is still dragging, owing to the fact 
that 16,000 carpenters are still on the strike. Factory 
demand is fair and there is some inquiry from rail- 
roads. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
June 5 aggregated 39,2 59,000 feet, against 49,312,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to June 5, 1915, amounted to 

$34,476,000 feet, a decrease of 147,361,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended June 5 were 21,862,000 feet, 
a decrease of 3,354,000 feet compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1914. Total shipments from Janu- 
ary 1 to June 5, 1915, were 448,558,000 feet, 10,492,000 
feet less than was shipped from Chicago during the 
same period in 1914. Shingle receipts for the week 
show a decrease of 934,000 as compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1914, while total receipts from 
January 1 to June 5, 1915, were less by 6,279,000 than 
during the corresponding period of last year. Ship- 
ments of shingles for the week incre: ised 1,610,000 
compared with the same week last year, while total 
shipments from January 1 to June 5, 1915, were 38,- 
556,000 more than in the corresponding period of 1914. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, 


WEEK ENDED JUNE 5° 
Lumber. 
3 9 


RECEIPTS 
Shingles. 
Ss 





Eee re err ee ee eer ,721,000 
LU) SR her et Br erate ase edu g ees 9, 5,000 
DOIN WEE oo cna ate ee as 10,053,000 934,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 5. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SON ese Seats 2s eas a aeiees wits ier 34,476,000 201,197,000 
SORE ane sha ea Soe ewe eae 981 »837,000 207,476,000 
DRCRORRE . cae at cis ses sae 147, 361 000 6,279, 000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED JUNE 5. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
115 OP ee Ee ee ee 21,862,000 6,774,000 
DPN oes ara wisn ae ck ors we eee aos 25,216,000 5,164,000 
SRR OR went eres oe cocterk SON a sl ae pe ee ee 1,610,000 
|, a oe ea ner Sra MO. skews acces 


rOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 5. 

Lumber. 
ETRE SE RAPE acer. nae erate ear 448,558,000 
549,050,000 


Shingles. 
151, 943, 000 
113,: 3 





7,000 


Increasé 
Decrease 


“40,492,000 
tECEIPTS BY WATER. ; 
Week ended June 5, TO10.. 0... cece csc ces 2,577,000 feet 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for oe week ended June 9 were: 








CLAS No. Value. 
Under $1, 000 Ee re Le ee 10) =6§& 6,400 
$ 1,000 and Cle a et CC ee S1 221,550 

5.000 and under LU IRS rae se 38 248, "450 

10,000 and under 2 rea 5 4 - 
25,000 and under oo eee 8 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 5 








William Bertha, $-story brick apartment 
ROEM ice otra ta emia a ana. 66s 6 sus 1 100,000 
PAINS case esis po cele pie aia eos en es eee 174 $ 1,633,300 
Average valuation for week............ er 9.387 
TOURS PTOTIOUS. WEEK. oon neces ce ecens 148 1,687,900 


Average valuation previous week 
Totals corresponding week 1914 
rotals January 1 to June 9, 1915....... 
Totals corresponding period 1914 
Totals corresponding period 191 
‘Totals corresponding period 1912....... 
Totals corresponding period 1911 
Totals corresponding period 1910 
Totals corresponding period 1909 
Totals corresponding period 1908 
Totals corresponding period 1907 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 3,316 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Demand is slow but there has been a little 
better tone to the market generally, with prices firm for 
all grades. Low grades have been moving steadily; stocks 
are low; yards are buying possibly a little more freely 
but prefer in most cases to keep close to current wants. 





25, 541 D 
5,68 20 "OB 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Splendid weather conditions have 
stimulated country trade and line yard men generally 
report that their vards are doing a first class business. 
Needed repair work and building have started and wagon 
trade is heavy. It should continue good throughout the 
month. An improvement in wholesale trade is noted by 
the northern pine salesmen and they find things fully up 
to normal as to the volume of business, though prices 
are not satisfactory. 


New York.—The demand is restricted and unseasonable 
weather has held back contracts expected to be placed. 
Wholesalers find a better run of inquiries from their cus- 
tomers but the buying power is light and prices are ir- 
regular. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand has been holding about 
steady, though the volume of business is below the usual 
average for this season. Little call is heard for the bet- 
ter grades, but a spurt forward is looked for soon. Build- 
ing lumber is in fair sale. Low grades are firm and sup- 
plies here are not at all large. Lake receipts have re- 
cently shown an increase. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand appears to be more 
steady than that noted in connection with most other 
woods. The poorer grades are moving more readily than 
the better stock, particularly box, an increase in demand 
frem the Government for the latter being reported. Some 
uncertainty about prices has manifested itself. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Small changes in the general trade for 
white pine last week indicate strongly the almost sta- 





tionary condition of the demand. All dealers repo:’ en- 
couraging signs in the way of more frequent ing virieg 
however. Prices are firmer but still somewhat irre: ilar, 
especially for low grades. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations on eastern spruce lack jirm- 
ness notwithstanding the steadily increasing demand, 
So many of the smaller eastern mills are rushing their 
logs into lumber at top capacity that their offerings 
have made the market heavy. Some of the larger manu- 
facturers who are content to take things easier are now 
saying that the very situation which has caused spruce 
prices to break this month is likely to result later on in 
the season in a quite firm market. They say that this 
lumber which is now manufactured in a rush and dumped 
on to the market will be all gone by midsummer, after 
which it will be found that the production was no greater 
than the 1915 requirements demanded, so that the pro- 
ducers who were not over anxious and did not try to 
turn their stocks into cash too fast will have no trouble 
in selling on a more profitable basis than obtains today, 
The base quotation on railroad shipments of frames is 
now $28 in Boston. Random also is a little easier in 
price. For 2x4, $22 is sometimes shaded. The demand 
for 2x3 is good, and $21 is insisted upon, while 50 cents 
less is sometimes taken for 2x6 and 2x7. For 2x10 and 
2x12, the demand is quiet, $28.50 to $24, and $24 to $24.50, 
respectively, being the prices, but 2x8 is in good request 
and better than $22.50 is sometimes received. Some of 
the Canadian mills are now shipping random here and 
this may affect prices. ‘The board market is still slow 
around Boston but farther inland, where southern boards 
brought by water must be reshipped by rail, better 
prices and a better demand obtain. Covering boards 
bring $20, and matched 10, 12, 14, 16-feet, $22 to $22.50. 








New York.—The production at eastern mills is reported 
considerably curtailed. Nothwithstanding this and the 
general improvement the past two weeks in the export 
situation prices have eased off a little. Yards are buy- 
ing in small lots and while new inquiries for buildings 
are of an optimistic character, actual contracts come out 
slowly and yards are disposed to rely on their present 
assortments and the fact that they can get prompt ship- 
ment. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Quiet demand prevails for spruce in the 
Pittsburgh market. A limited interest in low grades is 
shown. Spruce mills report a better tone to export busi- 
ness. Prices continue rather irregular and uncertain. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The cedar situation remains about the same. 
The pole trade is fairly good; a good range of prices pre- 
vailing. The post business is considered close to normal 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail yards are selling posts freely 
and many of them are in the market for new supplies. 
Values show more strength, though they are still a little 
under those of a year ago. Railroads are still slow buyers 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—-The situation seems to be little firmer. Re- 
quirements that are not being deferred call for a lot of 
lumber and there seems to be a little less hesitancy in 
placing orders. Trade meets the conclusion that present 
prices will be maintained or go higher; therefore, there 
is less waiting in hope that concessions may be offered. 
Labor troubles interferred with the consumption of hard- 
woods, but millmen are now working full blast and should 
soon be in the market for lumber. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—The market here is taking on an 
active phase in nearly all lines and consumers are getting 
into the game either for immediate needs or to protect 
themselves against expected advances in price. They 
are getting all the concessions possible, but the tendency 
with wholesalers is to stiffen values in view of limited 
northern stocks and the prospect for a good summer and 
fall in building, implements, furniture and other con- 
suming trades. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Reports received from nearly every sec- 
tion of this territory indicate a slight improvement in the 
demand for hardwood. This is especially true in regard 
to ash and the oaks. Cottonwood is also reported to be 
having a better call than at any time during the 
last few weeks, Other items on the hardwood list are 
only in moderate demand. Stocks in the hands of country 
yards and consumers begin to show depletion and this has 
resulted in more active buying than for some time. 
Prices are about normal but advances are expected soon. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Flooded creeks in this territory have 
given a little more life to the demand for bridge timbers. 
but otherwise very little improvement in the hardwood 
trade has been seen. The most active factory demand 
is coming from the wagon factories, which are doing 4 
fairly good business as a result of the excellent crop out- 
look. Furniture factories still are buying very sp2"ing gly 
and are insisting on close prices when they plac their 
orders. Many hardwood mills still are idle and * veral 
were forced by high watér to shut down last week. 
Hardwood shipments are being considerably delay:d bY 
floods. <A little better demand for oak flooring is Te- 
ported by some of the dealers. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Hardwood business continues to slowly 
improve. Inquiries are becoming more general #''! Te- 
sultant bookings are larger. There is no rush abs" the 
buying and nothing like a boom is expected, but yndi- 
tions are sufficiently changing for the better to ins} 'e 1 
creased optimism and to bring about somewhat /|1'8¢! 
manufacturing operations. The tone of the market °°, 1s 
somewhat firmer, with specialties commanding §''8 
better prices.- Ash is a very ready seller and : good 
demand is reported for sap gum in both the. 
and lower grades. Red gum is a little more act!\* § 
the call for cypress is somewhat more general. alm 
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and irtered oak are sharing moderately in the im- 
prove:! demand and the box factories take prompt care 
of the lower grades of cottonwood and gum, Export trade 
show urther signs of expansion but any large business 
witl irope is regarded as doubtful inthe light of the 
very vimited ocean transportation facilities available. 
Louisville, Ky.—A more optimistic feeling seems to pre- 
vail the hardwood lumber trade in Louisville and it 
is generally agreed that the volume of business will hold 
up and probakly show increases during the summer 
moni instead of the usual shrinkage. The reason for 
this opinion is that consumers are buying only what 
their consumption amounts to as they have no stocks to 
go ol Hence their operations during the next few 
montis will be marked by continual advances into the 
market Prospects for the July furniture shows are 
reported to be good, furniture manufacturers apparently 
having been encouraged by the attitude of the retailers 


of late, and there is every indication that the hardwood 
pusiness will receive stimulation from that direction. 





Boston, Mass.—The hardwoods have been in better re- 
quest lately but prices do not stiffen. Recent inquiries 
for the best grade of beech have demonstrated that this 
item is rather scarce and buyers have to pay $37 for the 
inch firsts and seconds. Inquiry is good for Nv. 1 com- 
mon and up to $29 is paid. Log run is offered at $24 to 
$25, but there is little call for it. Plain oak is selling 
right along and prices seem reasonably firm, although 
the variation in the quality of the lumber results in 
quite a range of quotations. Some choice inch firsts and 
seconds from Arkansas are held firmly at $66, but the 
usual price at which business is done in the regular run 
of plain oak is $57 to $62. Maple is selling a little better 
than it was, the best grade bringing $39 to $41 for the 
inch. Interest is growing in birch also, inch saps bring- 
ing $44 to $46, and the red, $53 to $55. Quartered oak is 
quiet at $85 to $89 for inch firsts and seconds, and bass- 
wood is steady at $43 to $45. 


Baltimore, Md.—Business has continued to come in 
whenever the end appeared to have been reached, and 
always the volume left nothing to complain of. The range 
of prices seems to have moved to even more stable 
figures, and while no advance in the range of values is 
to be reported, the returns have run high enough to keep 
the hardwood men in a hopeful frame of mind. Some of 
the large buyers have shown increased wants and fair 
interest has been shown by them, with all the woods 
in general use about equally strong and with chestnut 
especially moving with greater freedom than might have 
been supposed after the pronounced quiet that prevailed 
for a time. 


New Orleans, La.—Gain in the parcel shipment business 
export is the only feature of the local market. A million 
feet of hardwoods cleared in a single cargo during the 
week for London and the boats for Manchester, Copen- 
hagen and Christiania also carried rather extensive par- 
cels, including oak, gum, ash, cottonwood, magnolia and 
one shipment of mahogany. Interior call remains pretty 
much as it was—considerably below normal, but steady. 


New York.—Little change is seen in the hardwood mar- 
ket. Buying goes forward slowly and inquiries come in 
fairly good volume. Wholesalers say the average of or- 
ders on inquiries figured is better and prices are still 
subject to considerable improvement. The building de- 
mand is just fair and there is much disappointment over 
the slowness with which new contracts are placed in 
view of increased plans filed. There is a strong dis- 
position on the part of yards and mills to defer placing 
their business as long as possible. Local assortments 
are broken but still large enough to cope with the pre- 
vailing demand. Prices remain unchanged except where 
slight upward tendencies are reported. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The hardwood demand is rather light 
and not much increase has lately been shown. Certain 
woods are selling well, among them oak and ash. The 
bulk of present trade is with concerns using lumber for 
making war equipment and a number of such factories 
have about all they can do. Most factories in the domes- 
tic line, however, are doing only a small part of their 
usual business. Stocks of black walnut have been mov- 
Ing fairly well lately, the market having been well 
cleaned up. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is not as active as a 
few weeks ago. Manufacturers are not ordering freely, 
but the spotty condition that has characterized the mar- 
ket this spring has tended to strengthen the prospects 
for more active buying toward fall. Maple appears to 
be the leading seller. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—With the arrival of sunshine, follow- 


ing « month of daily rains, has come a resumption of the 
mMo\ é ‘vent of hardwoods used in interior finish as delayed 
building activities have opened in earnest. Cherry, maple 


and ash are reported more active. The furniture trade, 


‘ however, complains of some decline in the retail demand 


and manufacturers of mahogany and walnut lumber and 
veneers claim a lighter movement. Better demand comes 
from: carriage and automobile builders. Both plain and 
quaricred oak find fair request from builders and oak 


dim»>sions are reported stiffening in price. Red gum 


se to top sap gum. 

© ‘umbus, Ohio.—The demand for hardwoods in central 
a '. ‘erritory appears to be holding up well. The volume 
) 


siness is fair, although not up to the records of the 
prey cus year. Buying by retailers is the best feature of 
the market anda building operations are still active. 


‘oni buying is done by furniture and vehicle makers, but 
on \.© whole, manufacturers are not in the market for 
st¢ to any extent. Shipments are coming out promptly 
frov: all sections, with prices firm at the old levels. 
z ‘' cutting is reported where stocks have accumulated. 
“s '-tlons are slow. Quartered and plain oak are both in 
- emand and the same is true of chestnut. Basswood 


. While weakness shows in ash. Otner hardwoods 
al nchanged, 


ion Pa.—Good hardwoods are picking up, so 
‘ocrmen say. The demand is rather broad, but in 
nial lots rather than for stock purposes. Low grades 
al ‘oving a trifle better. Shipping lumber appears to be 
z tter form and in the industrial circles and among 
munes there is a steady expanding of requirements. 


; Sledo, Ohio.—Last week showed slight improvement in 
ardwood market here. Railroads again show signs of 
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Oh ! 
TT We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
i Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 
crete or Tile Silos. 
Te Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel: Door Bars 
9 : ® 
and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. Prices 
mt very reasonable. 
Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
at from your wholesale dealer. You will be surprised at the 
large saving you can make by handling the silo business 
ml | in this way. i. 
t We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 
pa | out to your customers. 
. AAT 
mn WRITE US TODAY. “ 
et e 
tt Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 
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ANALYZING CIRCULATION. 


In the June 3 issue of Printers’ Ink 
there is an interesting discussion of ‘‘ Tests 
Determining Value of Space in Trade and 
Technical Papers’’ by Arthur F. King, Ad- 
vertising Manager of the Marion Shovel Co. 

It is pointed out that the advertiser, if 
he is to secure real value in the space he 
buys, must first carefully analyze the four 
factors that govern value of circulation: 

First, The field covered and the relative 
standing of the paper in the field. 

Seeond, The quantity of circulation. 

Third, The quality of circulation. 

Fourth, The distribution of circulation 
(geographically in proportion to centers of 
the industry and individually according to 
relative importance of subscribers). 

Read these four factors over again. 

See how conspicuously the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN qualifies on each count! 

Investigation of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and analysis of its advertising value 
always demonstrates its leading position as 
the very best medium in its field. 

Ask us to explain to you in detail just 
how the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN qualifies on 
all four of the above factors. 





HERE’S SOMETHING NEW. 


In this issue there is an advertisement of a new 
high speed knife. 

You will want to look into this. 

How difficult it would be for the lumberman 
to keep up with the latest and most efficient types 
of equipment, if he did not read the ads in the 
leading lumber paper! 





If it can be sold to the lumber trade, it can be 
advertised successfully in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 

We are proving this every day. 





In advertising, the economy of today is usually 
the loss of tomorrow; the expense of today the 
profit of tomorrow. 





Lord Macauley once said: ‘‘ Advertising is to 
business what steam is to machinery: the great 
propelling power.’’ 
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MORE FROM MR. PHOENIX. 

Mr. J. J. Phoenix, President of the Brad- 
ley Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis., has had 
considerable opportunity to learn some- 
thing about advertising during his 30 years’ 
retailing and 10 years’ manufacturing ex- 
perience. 

His conclusions, therefore, as summar- 
ized below, should be as helpful as they are 
interesting to any business man, lumberman 
or otherwise, who is making and selling 
merehandise : 

“Get the dealer and you cinch national 
advertising ’’ 
journalism. 


is the new slogan of national 


Manufacturers must provide adequate 
dealer connection before indulging in 
consumer campaigns, else there ensues 
tremendous waste. 

The manufacturer and jobber, desirous 
of distribution economically and quickly 
effected, should approach the dealers 
through the trade press. 

The trade press is a tremendous vitaliz- 
ing force for good in business life; indeed 
no other influence is so powerful with the 
dealer—not even consumer demand. 

An article well advertised in the trade 
press has advanced letters of introduc- 
tion that open the merchants’ doors upon 
the salesmen’s arrival, 

Nation wide dealer acquaintance, good 
will and influence can be secured through 
trade press advertising at a mere fraction 
of the cost of sufficient national adver- 
tising to create consumer demand force- 
ful enough to make the merchants stock 
goods. 





CULLS. 
A elergyman who advertised for an organist 
received this reply: 

Dear Sir:—I notice you have a vacancy 
for an organist and music teacher—either 
lady or gentleman. Having been both for 
several years, I beg to apply for the 
position. 


The following extract from a small town news- 
paper indicates the power of the press in at least 
one community: 

Owing to the overcrowded condition of 
our columns, a number of births and 
deaths are unavoidably postponed until 
next week. 


‘ 
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Forestry Offers 
A Big Future— 


and instead of being on the decline, as 
many would have you think, it is today 
but in its infancy. Scientific methods are 
being applied for its conservation and re- 
habilitation and good pay awaits young 
men who know this work. The books 
listed herewith are from the pens of some 
of the best posted men in forestry today. 
Select those in which you are interested 
and send your order without delay. 


FORESTRY 
(By Herman H. Chapman) 


An Elementary Treatise handled in simple 
language and carried out in a most interesting 
manner. Chapters embrace—General Definition, 
Relation of Forestry to Government, Scope of 
Forestry as a Profession, American Forests, 
Sylvics, Sylviculture, Fire Protection, Tax Laws, 
Forest Mensuration, Forest Valuation, Forest 
Policy—making in all one of the most valuable 
books the naturally gifted forester can buy. 
Bound in cloth—size 6x94,—80 pages—large read- 
able type. Price, postpaid eee we eons onsen $1.25 


LOGGING AND LUMBERING 
(By C. A. Schenck) 


A general treatise in two parts comprising the 
work in the woods and work in the manufac- 
tories. Covers what is generally known as 
lumbering with chapters on logging by animals, 
by steam, by ‘‘flying’’ machines, by water, and 
by gravity. Further, chapters on the* various 
varieties of sawmills, on woodworking plants, 
barrel works, box factories, pulp mills, etc. 
Contains several hundred pages and an equal 
number of pictures. Price, postpaid........ $5.25 


FOREST MENSURATION 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

Gives an account of forest mensuration,—in 
the lumberman’s parlance of timber cruising and 
timber estimating. It deals with the contents 
of logs, the contents of trees felled, the contents 
of trees standing, the rate of ‘growth, and, 
finally, with the rudiments of lumber inspection. 
An interesting book for anyone engaged in 
woods work. Price, postpaid..... Py ey $1.15 


AMERICAN SYLVICULTURE 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

A complete account of ‘‘The Raising and the 
Tending of Woodlands” comprising the following 
chapters—Foundation of Sylviculture, The Seed 
Forest, The Sprout Forest, The Composite For- 
est, The Raising of By-Products. Based on the 
practical experiences of the Biltmore Forest 
School while connected with the Biltmore 
EOSEREO. ESSCR,. DOREDRIG. <0. 000000500000 s0n8 $2.15 


PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS 
(By Henry S. Graves) 

A comparatively new book treating of modern 
day practical forestry in the U. S. This book 
deals primarily with the princ iples of cutting 
mature stands of timber with a view to their 
replacement by new growth; cuttings in im- 
mature stands made for their improvement; 
and forest protection with particular reference 
to forest fires. Anyone interested in the increas- 
ing value of timber and the securing of larger 
returns from forestry will profit by a reading of 
Chis BOOK. PFICS, POSTMAN... ccccccccccscoss $1.50 


WOOD AND FOREST 
(By William Noyes) 

A companion volume to ‘“Handiwork in 
Wood.’”’ It is an attempt to collect and arrange 
in available form useful information about our 
common woods, their sources, growth, properties 
and usog. Printed on heavy enamel paper with 
an abumdance of clear cut illustrations—309 
DEOR. WTICH, POBIDBIA, ..<.00cccccsccccen . -$3.00 


THE TREE BOOK 
(By Julia E. Rogers) 

A popular guide to a knowledge of the trees 
of North America and their uses and cultivation. 
Comprising 590 pages with 16 plates in colors 
and 160 black-and-white from photographs. A 
valuable book for anyone interested in forestry. 
Pr SOME. cs bana es bee kne e owewe sab ieker $4.00 


MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH 
AMERICA (Exclusive of Mexico) 


(By C. S. Sargent) 


Puts into convenient form information con- 
-erning the trees of North America with illus- 
trations of species. Comprises 826 pages and 
344 illustrations—a valuable book for botanical 
students and lovers of nature. shee post- 
DMM) is stcbLueuknaKnes sche ween nkeakas es + +++ +$6,00 


Any of the above can be secured 
promptly by addressing 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


_, 








life and are placing orders. The automobile trade is also 
calling for ash, elm, hickory, maple and a little oak. Fur- 
niture factories are poor patrons. Prices are a trifle 
weak. 


Ashland, Ky.—The demand for oak is chiefly for firsts 
and seconds in ali thicknesses. Stocks in this grade are 
low. Lower grades reported in fair demand. Bill stuff 
in good demand. Prices unchanged. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Some of the manufacturers report that. the 
market is growing firmer and that the surplus stocks at 
the mills are being gradually reduced. Demand for hem- 
lock from smaller jobs in the outlying districts is increas- 
ing. Prices are unchanged. 





Boston, Mass.—A little better inquiry for hemlock 
boards is reported from the interior sections of the State 
but around Boston salesmen find that the retail buyers 
have an affinity for the cheaper southern roofers. Eastern 
boards, 10, 12, 14, 16-feet, clipped, can be had at $20 
in round lots, although a trifle more is sometimes ob- 
tained where a few thousand feet are shipped along with 
a spruce frame. Random eastern boards are offered 
freely at $19, and culls, 4 inches and up wide, 8 to 16 
feet long, at $15. No. 2 West Virginia boards, 6-inch, are 
rather slow at $19.50. Hemlock plank is quiet. Good 
dry stock, 10 to 16 feet long, is offered at $21 for 2x8; 
$22.50 for 2x10; $23.50 for 2x12, and $20 for 2x5 and up. 
There is not much doing in hemlock dimension stock. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Retail yards have filled up 
rather freely this spring and wholesalers are not looking 
for any great activity in demand until orders begin to 
come in for fall supplies. There is not as much disposi- 


»tion to push sales and concessions in prices are less con- 


spicuous than formerly. Wholesalers have brought for- 
ward generous supplies and the lake receipts will be less 
active until consumption shows that more stock than is 
to be had from the yards is required. 


New York.—The volume of orders is better than last 
month, price concessions are still frequent and while pro- 
duction is curtailed offerings are large enough to prevent 
an advance in quotations. Suburban building shows 
signs of activity. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is not showing much change 
either in volume of business or price. A large amount 
of stock is called for but the quantity of stock available 
has been large and prices have had little opportunity to 
gain strength. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—In some quarters hemlock is being held 
quite firm at $1.50 off the Pittsburgh list. There are re- 
ports of concessions being made from this but they are 
spasmodic and generally where stocks that have accumu- 
lated must be moved. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—The movement of hemlock into con- 
sumers’ hands was lighter last week, although continu- 
ing of fair volume. Reports from dealers lack agreement, 
indicating a more or less spotty condition of the market. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The demand for hemlock is rather 
quiet, with prices weak in sympathy with yellow pine. 
Stocks in retailers’ hands are not large and with active 
building operations the retail demand is expected to in- 
crease. Eastern orders are still good. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Hemlock is neglected here and the move- 
ment is light, owing to the low prices of yellow pine. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—A fair share of business is finding its way 
to the mills and the movement of stock is well maintained. 
The range of prices is higher. Quotations are not mate- 
rially advanced but there is a distinctly better feeling. 


Boston, Mass.—The demand for poplar runs along on an 
even keel. It is neither delightfully brisk nor dishearten- 
ingly slow. The retail yards are carrying small stocks 
and they are coming into the market frequently for small 
purchases to supply their current requirements, and this 
usually means the buyer must insist on prompt shipment 
of his order and hasn’t time to do very much jockeying 
around for some kind of a concession. Even if he did it 
is rather doubtful if this sort of diplomacy would be suc- 
cessful, for the price schedules forwarded recently by 
the producers betray a firmer attitude. A few seasons 
ago the present brisk condition of the building business 
would mean a substantial demand for poplar for interior 
finish but its high cost has largely eliminated poplar from 
this field in New England recently, and much of the 
lumber now sold is for manufacturing purposes. Inch 
firsts and seconds are selling at $55 to $62, the best yellow 
poplar bringing the higher price. 


Baltimore, Md.—There is substantial reason for the 
producers to feel encouraged over recent developments, 
especially because of the showing made by this wood in 
the exports. A recent statement discloses the fact that 
relatively large quantities of poplar were sent over to 
Europe during the last month and that the demand ap- 
pears to keep up. In the domestic trade poplar is about 
holding its own with other woods in general use. Orders 
are coming out in sufficient numbers to give the sellers 
something to do all the time, while the quotations have 
rather gained in steadiness. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The lower grades of poplar are in 
much better demand than the higher. Conditions are 
spotty and irregular. Sales are small and buyers indis- 
posed to go far beyond their immediate requirements. 
Builders are not buying extensively, operations tied up 
by the recent rains not having been resumed in full 
force. Concessions in prices are being considered. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The demand for poplar is holding up 
well under the circumstances. Shipments are coming out 
promptly. Prices are yet rather steady although a weak- 
ness is feared. Dealers’ stocks are not large and they 
are buying for immediate shipment. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is little or no call for poplar, save 
for siding, as Washington spruce and red cedar are largely 
substituted for this lumber. 








— 


Ashland, Ky.—A strong inquiry prevails for all ©: ades 
of poplar with the better grades in the best de:iand, 
Foreign inquiry shows some improvement but little }ugj- 
ness is developing. Prices unchanged. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The market for fir yard stock is a little 
heavier, but prices are still soft. The railroads are buy- 
ing some stock and there has been a really good d: and 
for silo material. Spruce is in fair request. 


Seattle, Wash.—Lumbermen of the Northwest continue 
to transact a fair volume of rail business with the ards 
of the middle West and East. Prices, however, ha not 
advanced. The decrease in exports .has caused many 
sellers to make price concessions and this condition js 


declared by some to be taking the profits out of the 
business. Nevertheless considerable confidence prevails 
and the general feeling is that prospects are better than 
a month or two ago. Buying of spruce is said to be well 
up to the average for this season. Inquiries from abroad 
continue to be received, but few vessels can be obtzined, 
Cedar siding continue firm with stocks light at the 
mills. Logs are unchanged, being quoted at $6, $9 ana 
$11 although some sales are made below these figures, 


Tacoma, Wash.—Demand is about the same as last 
week. Most of the mills make every effort to maintain 
prices, which have been down to the point of eliminating 
profit. Others are making some concessions to move 
stock. The yard trade which was in good volume through 
May is starting June well and continues mostly with a 
plea for quick shipment and with mixed orders. Dimen- 
sion is selling at about $7 off. There is not much timber 
demand and timbers can be bought as low as $7. Yard 
stock prices show no change. The Government is in the 
market with a Philippine inquiry for 600,000 feet of fir, bids 
to be opened June 8. 


Portiand, Ore.—Conditions are about as they have been 
for the last several weeks, excepting for a tremendous 
increase in charter rates to foreign destinations. But for 


. the scarcity of vessels Portland would now be shipping 


large quantities of material, for it appears the market 
would be active could deliveries be made. Rail business 
is fair in volume. The shingle business continues quiet. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Trade in fir has been rather dull 
the last week. The mills all report, however, that their 
stocks are not piling up and there appears to be no in- 
clination to accept lower prices. There are some re- 
ports of a slightly weaker tendency in drop siding, but 
that is the only item that there is any talk of conces- 
sions in. A few fir timber orders have been booked re- 
cently at rather weak prices. The demand here the past 
week showed some improvement over the preceding week 
but was rather light because of the general rains in this 
territory. Red cedar siding and spruce bevel siding both 
continue strong because of the small supplies at the 
mills. Red cedar siding, however, is showing some in- 
clination to reflect the weakness of the shingle market. It 
is quoted generally at $3 off the list and the demand 
is comparatively good. 


Boston, Mass.—Offerings are light and prices well main- 
tained. Two more cargoes of Pacific coast are expected 
shortly, about 2,000,000 feet of Douglas fir, and the con- 
signees report that about all this lumber has been sold to 
the retail yards in Boston and vicinity. The wholesale 
firms seeking orders for Douglas fir in this territory claim 
they are losing business right along because the shortage 
of tonnage to bring the lumber through the Panama Canal 
has forced them to refuse prospective orders for round 
lots which must be delivered promptly for the comple- 
tion of building operations which cannot be delayed. On 
the other hand, it is doubtless true that if transportation 
were more abundant the heavier offerings of the lumber 
from the West coast would result in prices being as un- 
satisfactory as they now are for southern pine. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The demand for poles, posts and rail- 
road ties seems to be still a futurity. The demand is 
light. Some of the large handlers have a few orders but 
others declare they have not had an order throughout 
the season. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Market conditions are firmer. Orders are 
not plentiful, however, but with the improvement in the 
sash, door and millwork trade the demand for shop lumber 
should increase materially. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Wet weather in the producing dis- 
trict has delayed the shipment of the new cut further 
and the dearth of stock is being the more felt as a result. 
However, there is not a strong demand going now, owing 
to the fact that the call for exterior house finish is rather 
slack, and so the lack of stock is not being reflected in 
prices, which are just comfortably holding their own. 
Factory buying is not showing any considerable improve- 
ment. 





Boston, Mass.—Business in western white pine is of fair 
porportions. It might be better but it could be much 
worse. While orders run largely to mixed car purchases, 
this also means that the same buyer will be in the market 
again before long, which is an element in the situation 
that has its satisfactions. Quotations are firm, but no 
advance is likely in the near future. The bulk of the 
current business is within the following range, some 
sales being made at a better price, but no orders being 
taken at less: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $102.50; 
10/4, 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, 
$90.50; 10/4, 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, ‘/4, 
$73.50; 5/4, 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $7750; 10/4, 12/4, $103.50; No. 
1 ets, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barnboard, 
No. 1,'d. and m., 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50, 





REDWOOD. 
San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market continues to 


be in a healthy condition. There are good inquiries '°0™ 
Australia and England, but the difficulty in securing 
vessels for foreign shipments continues. Production 15 
still curtailed very considerably at the mills. Domesti¢ 
business is light, but prices are being maintained 0! all 
grades of redwood lumber. Eastern business is good with 
many of the rail shippers and there are numerous in- 
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— 
quirit Redwood ties are being cut for shipment to 
England, but the supply of ocean tonnage will have to be 
great! increased before this new business can grow to 
large proportions. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Trade in redwood is improving stead- 
ily and the volume is normal. Prices are stiffening and 
several mills already have announced slight advances on 


siding. ‘The stiff market on red cedar and spruce siding 
has had a strengthening effect on the redwood market 
and coast conditions have been fairly favorable also. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfoik, Va.—The water movement through this port 
during the last two days has been rather heavy because 
many cargoes now going forward have been held up by 
stormy weather. The rail shipment is lighter than early 
in May and carriers are complaining of a slump in busi- 
ness. The sales during the week showed a slight increase 
in the aggregate, which was particularly noticeable in low 
grade rough lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $24.25 to 
$25.75; No. 2, $21.25 to $22; No. 3, $16 to $16.50; 4/4 edge 
box, $13 to $18.75; 4/4 edge culls, $11.25 to $12.50; 4/4 edge 
red heart, $10.25 to $10.75. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $28.50 to 
$30.75; No. 3, $16.50 to $18.25; box, $14.50 to $15; culls and 
red heart, $13 to $13.50. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $29.50 to 
$31.50; No. 8, $17.25 to $18.75;, box, $15.50 to $16.25; culls 
and red heart, $18.50 to $14.50. No. 1, 12-inch rough, 
$32.25 to $35; No. 3, $19.25 to $21; box, $16.25 to $17; culls 
and red heart, $138.50 to $14.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26.50 to 
$28; box, $13.50 to $14.25; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28 to $30; box, 
$14.25 to $15; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $28.50 to $31; Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strips, $16.50 to $17; box bark strips, $9 to $10. No. 
1, }#-inch rift flooring, $37.50 to $38.50; No. 2, $32.50 to 
$33.50. No. 1, 33-inch flooring, $24.75 to $25.50; No. 2, 
$23.25 to $24.50; No. 3, $19 to $20.50; No. 4, $12.25 to 
$13.25. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16; No. 2, $14 to 
$15; No. 8, $13; No. 4, $8.50. No. 1, ys+inch ceiling, $16.50 
to $17.50; No. 2, $15.25 to $16.50; No. 3, $13.25 to $14.25; 
No. 4, $9.50 to $10. No. 1, }%-inch partition, $25.50 to 
$26.75; No. 2, $24.25 to $25.25; No. 3, $19.50 to $21.50; Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strip partition, $20.50 to $22. Six-inch roof- 
ers, $14.50 to $15.25; 8-inch, $15.25 to $16; 10-inch, $15.75 
to $16.50; 12-inch, $16.25 to $17.25; lath, $2.90 to $38; fac- 
tory flooring, $16.50 to $19.50; 6-inch box, $14 to $14.50; 
North Carolina pine sizes, $16.25 to $18. 2x10 12-inch box 
heart, $20.50 to $21.50. 





Boston, Mass.—Wholesale firms specializing 
Carolina pine find the demand more satisfactory than 
the current range of quotations. The briskness of the 
building market keeps the retail buyers busy replenishing 
their stocks, but most of the retailers seem to feel it is 
the best policy to keep their purchases well within the 
limits of their immediate requirements and few are 
tempted to get away from the policy of caution even 
when a wholesaler offers a bargain lot of lumber which 
the producer is anxious to turn into cash. Offerings con- 
tinue to be very heavy and the position of the sellers is 
further weakened by the action of some of the manu- 
facturers who seem to consider it good business to con- 
sign several carloads of rough edge or roofers among 
three or four wholesale houses here and permit the lat- 
ter, who are usually ignorant that they are competing 
with another lot of lumber from the same mill, to shop 
around for bids against one another, which almost al- 
Ways means that in the end the lumber is sold at a less 
price than might have been obtained had one wholesale 
dealer handled the entire shipment. Rough edge, 4/4, is 
sold down to $29, and No. 1 partition, 13/16x31%4-inch, to 
$30 and $30.50. Roofers are selling well at $17.50 to $18 
for 6-inch, and $18.75 to $19 for 8-inch. 


in North 


Baltimore, Md.—No changes of importance have taken 
place in the North Carolina pine trade during the week. 
Several days of rain interfered with construction work 
and lessened the calls for delivery, making the general 
tone of the business quieter. The box makers went on 
much the same as before, with no especially large or 
urgent orders to take care of. So far the box makers 
have developed no requirements which would force them 
into the open market to augment their purchases in the 
shape of the orders placed early in the season, and this 
affects an important division in the business. At the 
Same time it is to be said that the holdings at the mills 
do not exceed moderate proportions and that any con- 
siderable addition to the demand would in all probability 


develop something like a shortage. Prices are un- 
changed. 


: New York.—Conditions are unchanged and with offer- 
ings as free as they are, prices cannot go up. Box 
makers find little new business. Building begins to de- 
velop but the retailers are cautious in placing their or- 
ders, Inquiries are of a better character but competition 
is keen and the margin of profit is small. 





_ Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in shortleaf has shown a little 
improvement with some wholesalers during week, but 
business is spotty and there is some doubt whether im- 
provement will be lasting. The lower grades of stock 


are showing the most firmness, though prices are un- 
eCnanged, 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


"icago.—There is a slight smoothing up in business, 
tly traceable to the fact that carpenters are still on 
trike, and the farmers are busy with their crops, 

has held up retail business throughout the rural 
's and dealers in consequence are not anticipating 
vants to any great extent. 


Cc 
dire 
th 


‘Sonsas City, Mo.—Better weather conditions have re- 
ri in a slight improvement in demand for southern 
lransit cars especialiy are moving pretty freely 
n=l _country and the city trade has revived somewhat. 
‘exas trade is picking up perceptibly. Prices are 


Som hat spotted, and some concerns have not yet ad- 
= oe their prices and their competition is being felt 
ri i Prac that put a new list into effect twenty or 
oid “ays ago. The railway and car material trade is 


and this demand is now perhaps the most ac- 
any of the southern pine lines. A good many 
'S are bought by the railroads, and by the Govern- 
te { for river work, but prices are still weak owing 
cutting off of the export trade. A general survey 


Vorb] southern pine situation shows conditions very fa- 
re, 


tiy f 


e 


St, Louis, Mo.—While demand for yellow pine is slightly 
improved, it is not very urgent. Dimensions and boards 
are the items showing the best movement. The country 
yards are coming into the market better than they did. 
Manufacturers still maintain their prices, with an upward 
tendency noted. 

New Orleans, La.—Demand shows growth in some lines 
and has held its own in others, while prices seem to be 
working into firmer position, but the gain continues rather 
slow and the trade buys on a conservative scale. Reports 
indicate an increase in the inquiry for car stock and in 
aggregate shipments of yard stock. A fair business in 
special bills is offered also. The export movement out 
of New Orleans shows a slight decline for the week, but 
other gulf ports indicate a larger movement both to 
Europe and South America. According to reports heard 
in some offices and denied in others, mill stocks are be- 
ginning to be more or less broken—which ought, if true, 
to stiffen prices on the items in low supply. 


Boston, Mass.—No change of importance has altered 
conditions in the market for southern pine. A notable 
lot of this lumber is sold but offerings are heavy and 


quotations show no present indication of achieving the 
advance which was predicted so confidently in early 
spring. That the quotations on dimension have not broken 
under the efforts of some of the producers to move their 
stocks through this market should be a source of consider- 
able satisfaction. Even in cargo business the list has 
been well maintained. The volume of yard orders is 
about what it ought to be in the first half of June, but 
the effort to sell for domestic consumption lumber which 
ordinarily would have been exported to foreign consumers 
keeps prices at the level of the past spring, namely: 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $33; 12-inch, $34; 14-inch, 
$40; 16-inch, $45. Partition is in quite good request and 
quotations look a shade firmer. The same is true of 
the cheap grades of boards. No. 2 common 6-inch bring 
$18 readily, and the 8-inch boards, $19. 


Baltimore, Md.—The movement is of fair volume, with 
no serious pressure in any direction and the require- 
ments of the buyers steadily increasing. International 
situation has influenced the trade in long leaf pine to a 
certain extent, but confidence in the future is not in the 
least impaired and everyone feels that while some defer- 
ment of business may have taken place any deficiency 
now is certain to be made up later. The stocks held here 
are not in excess of moderate requirements, with supplies 
at the mills rather scant. 


New York.—While no material progress is made, senti- 
ment is more favorable and a little better business is 
booked. The disappointing features are the large amount 
of stock offered for immediate shipment and the placing of 
several large orders which, however, have had no effect 
in putting prices on a higher level. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand has been only fair lately 
and prices have not been making any advance. Prices, 
some wholesalers say, are not as strong as a few weeks 
ago. Their view of it is that stocks are more plentiful 
than at that time. The consumption of stock is going 
ahead rather freely, so that it would seem that the mar- 
ket should work into a stronger position soon. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers are not enthusiastic 
over the condition of the market. They state that de- 
mand is not asserting the strength that was expected. 
Some advance the opinion that there will be a greater 
call for stock later in the season, but others are not dis- 
posed to take the same view, unless building becomes more 
extensive than at present. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Prices on yellow pine dimensions are 
strengthening. There are indications of a good demand 
that promises to continue through the greater part of the 
summer. A building boom is on and the railroads are 
scouring the country for material for box cars. Yards are 
well stocked. Mills report a good volume and advance in 
prices is imminent. A better request is reported for ceil- 
ing and flooring, and all grades move more freely. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some retailers are taking a more ac- 
tive interest in yellow pine. Stocks are not large in most 
retailers’ yards and building is getting under way more 
satisfactorily than for some time. Prices are more uni- 
form. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Demand is picking up and railroads are 
calling for lumber for sills, lining, siding etc. There has 
also been a run on barn siding. Yellow pine finish B/b is 
showing depression in price and is slow of sale. The 
biggest demand for yellow pine is for bargains in transit 
ears. Straight mill orders are scarce. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Comparisons of May with April busi- 
ness indicated a slight gain in volume for the month just 
closed. Comment on the current business indicates that 
June will compare with May about as May compared with 
April. That is to say, the trade is just a wee bit more 
than holding its own in volume, with no change reported 
in either character or quotations. Mixed car orders con- 
stitute the majority of the bookings but some straight car 
business is being handled. 





Chicago.—There is much stability shown in the market: 
demand is picking up for mixed carlots and the factory 
trade is a trifle better. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The trade in cypress showed more 
activity in last week than the week preceding. Slow but 
steady improvement in the factory demand has cheered 
things. The country trade is relatively better than the 
city business, but the latter is picking up encouragingly. 
Prices are firm at prior level. Mills report a movement 
of about 70 percent of the normal business this spring, 
but they are content to pile up a little stock as the in- 
dications all point to sufficient trade later on to take 
care of it all at good prices. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The call for the better grades continues 
fairly good. Factory stocks are in especially good demand 
and the country yards are increasing their orders pre- 
paratory to the beginning of the busy season. Prices re- 
main unchanged but prospects of a general advance soon 
prevail. 


Baltimore, Md.—The cypress situation is unchanged in 
important particulars, though the demand for lumber 
has been perhaps somewhat narrowed by the influence of 
the international complications upon construction work. 
They have caused a certain degree of timidity, disposing 
investors to hold back with some work, though, of course, 
the operations under way must be continued. The inquiry 
for cypress is perhaps a shade more halting, for which 
recent heavy rains are in part responsible, they having 
prevented out-door work. Relatively the calls for cypress 
are of fair volume, and the range of prices is steadier than 
in many other woods. The cypress producers have 
managed to hold productions within moderate limits and 
there are no large accumulations to congest the market. 
The yards here find it necessary to be somewhat more 
liberal in the placing of orders, and the trade, generally 
speaking, is in good shape. 


Boston, Mass.—The ‘‘wood eternal’ sells with less ef- 
fort than most other lumber. The building trades are 
consuming large quantities and the retail yards are buy- 
ing steadily. No pronounced effort has been made, how- 
ever, to obtain better prices but on the other hand quo- 
tations were well maintained through the winter so that 
an advance of quotations is not quite so essential as it 
might otherwise be. For one’s and two’s the current 
range is: 4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4, 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, 
$49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, $55 to $60. No. 1 shop is bringing: 
4/4, $27 to $29; 5/4, 6/4, $34 to $36; 8/4, $36.25 to $37.25 


<0. 





New York.—The demand continues fair and with con- 
tinued free offerings, prices are unchanged. Stocks are 
getting low among a number of yards and consumers and 
most business is placed on a hand-to-mouth basis. In- 
quiries are better and while contracts are being placed 
at low prices, bidders are eager for what they can get. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The yard trade in cypress is on a fair 
scale, though confined to small lots. Last month’s busi- 
ness was quite satisfactory and prices have been fairly 
steady for some time. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Planing mills are buying freely on 
orders for mill work from builders and No. 1 shop is ex- 
tensively consumed. The box factories buy more liberally, 
the demand being strongest for the cheaper grades used in 
the ordinary packing boxes. Prices are steady and the 
outlook is for a much heavier movement this month than 
that of May or April. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The demand for cypress is good in the 
central Ohio territory. Prices are unchanged and ship- 
ments are coming out well. Eastern orders are still 
the dominating feature. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Cypress is extensively used in this sec- 
tion to substitute yellow pine, especially by the building 
trades. Prices are quite firm. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Red cedar demand is still small. The situa- 
tion is unchanged from the manufacturing end. Prices 
are still at bed rock. Demand for white cedars is fair 
and the lath market is steady. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Prices seem unchanged and there 
is no great volume of business being placed. Retailers 
are carrying small stocks and many of them will have 
to come after more shingles in the next few weeks. 
Spring building has not yet reached the shingle stage and 
retailers are waiting until the last minute before re- 
plenishing stocks. 


Bellingham, Wash.—Shirgles are -again dropping in 
price in the Northwest but despite this fact a great 
number of mills are running and others are scheduled to 
begin operation this month. This week stars and clears 
declined 10 cents a thousand, the first now bringing from 
$1.15 to $1.20 at the mill and the latter $1.45 at the mill. 
In sympathy Eurekas and Perfections have weakened. 
Eurekas are quoted at $1.85 and $1.90 and Perfections at 
$2.10 and $2.15. Hope is expressed here that this de- 
crease is but temporary. This is founded on the encourag- 
ing outlook for business in the East, and especially in the 
middle West, where, it is predicted both by eastern and 
western dealers and manufacturers, there will be a heavy 
demand for building material in the fall. 
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Seattle, Wash.—Demand for ordinary grades of shingles 


is exceedingly light. For the better grades and brands 
there is some demand, indicating that buyers are willing 


to pay for a better article. Perfections are scarce and 
Eurekas are becoming slightly more plentiful. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle selling conditions 
continue unchanged. Demand is weak and prices rule at 
a low level, with a little variation here and there in 
quotations to the trade. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingle prices are off a 
nickel from last week’s quotations, the general price now 
being $1.30, coast basis, for stars and $1.60, coast basis, 
for clears. There are reports of lower prices being ac- 
cepted in a few cases, but that is not general. Condi- 
tions at the mills caused the cut in prices. The demand 
here is a little better than it was a week ago and indi- 
cations are for further improvements, but heavy sup- 
plies on the coast forced a cut Shippers of transit cars 
are finding them @ifficult to move. Lath of all kinds con- 
tinue strong because of the light supply. The price of 
straight cars of cypress is prohibitive and mixed orders 


are not easy to place Recently West Coast lath have 
been offered on this market and are strong in price 
They are being quoted’on the Kansas City rate as fol- 
lows: California, $4.85; Western pine, $5.10, and Idaho 
white pine, $5.35. 

Boston, Mass.—The market for shingles is rather weak. 


The country yards are doing quite a lot of buying but 
this does not offset the lack of interest among the city 
yards, whose past customers are now obliged by “‘fire pre- 
vention’’ ordinances to offer substitutes for the endur- 
ing wooden shingles of our forefathers. The best makes of 
white cedar extras bring up to $3.40, but there are good 
brands offered down to $3.25 Clears are a little firmer 
on red cedar shingles, as offerings are not so heavy. The 
best sometimes sell for as much as $3.50, but there are 
very good extras to be had for Lath are in good 
demand and prices show a better tone. For 15¢-inch, the 
range is $4.10 to $4.15, and for 14-inch, $3.70 to $5.75. 
Some dealers describe the supply, especially of 15g-inch 
lath, as light, but the indications are that more will be 
coming forward from New Brunswick shortly. Furring is 
selling better than it was. For 2-inch the usual price is 
$21.50. Offerings of spruce clapboards are light and prices 
are firm. Extras bring up to $54 and clears up to $52. 
The supply of red cedar clapboards is more generous but 
prices obtained for redressed and rebutted goods remain 
steady at $17.50 to $18 a thousand feet. 





29 OF 
$3.25. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath are still rated among 
the best sellers, with mill supplies low and acceptances 
pretty closely confined to mixed cars. By some account 
5-inch prime cypress shingles are selling better and stocks 
at some of the mills are depleted. The rest of the shingle 
list is reported in rather quiet call. Prices are said to 
be unchanged. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The movement of shingles 
prices continue to be about at the 
have supplied their wants for the most part for the 
present and near future, but consumption of shingles is 
quite large and trade should soon be somewhat improved. 
Receipts by lake have been coming in on a larger scale 
than last year. 


is light and 
bottom. Retailers 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Red cedar shingles show little 
change from the conditions which have characterized them 
for several weeks. Occasionally demand asserts strength 
which tends to raise the hopes of dealers, but the gen- 
eral tendency of consumers to buy only as supplies are 
needed is keeping sales below normal and prices weak. 
Lath are reported in good demand at strong prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Unfavorable conditions for outdoor 
construction and the temporary tying up of building have 
had a dampening effect on the demand for shingles. Red 
cedars are said to be a drug on the market and prices 
are low. Call from country building has been light and 
the slight encouragement of last week has disappeared. 
Lath are in much the same situation as shingles. Some 
dealers claim to find a little encouragement in late in- 
quiries which indicate a buying movement in the near 
future. Prices cannot go any lower, they say, for 
profits are shadowy now. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The demand for 
territory is growing better as the 
vances and prices are steady. 
slowly increasing. Lath 
are steady. 


shingles in this 
building season ad- 
The volume of business is 
trade is quiet although prices 


Toledo, Ohio.—Competition by substitutes of corru- 
gated iron, asbestos and asphalt has rendered the wooden 
shingles very weak, and movement slow. Shingles have 
been quoted here at $1.58 to $1.60 f. o. b., the Coast, this 
week, which is the lowest figure reached since 1893. Lath 
are plentiful and good sale at reasonable prices. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a good inquiry from British 
buyers, most of whom, however, insist that the Amer- 
ican manufacturer shall sell the lumber delivered in 


England. There is a gooaG demand from the domestic 
market but offerings are heavy and the regular quotation 
is sometimes shaded. Good spruce, fir and hemlock mixed 
bring $23.50. 30x boards are in good request and quota- 
tions are just as they were, inch pine round edge bring- 





ing $19, all spruce a shade less, and hemlock $16. 
Chicago.—Some coopers, who realize that the trend of 


values must change, now refuse to sell for less than cost, 
and because of the comparatively light demand for barrels 
run their shops only on part time, or remain closed until 
times shall improve. <A few of the smaller shops con- 
tinue on small orders. Prices are unchanged for barrels 
and cooperage stock and will continue so until the demand 


calls for more than they can supply. Both staves and 
heading are freely offered. Some stave manufacturers 
fail to realize the loss from decay on staves carried 


through the summer and are likely to lose more than 








the profit on that account from later sales. Crop pros- 
pects are equal to any former year when precaution 
among barrel users caused them to contract for later 
use. The dull times have caused several large cooperage 
firms to unite and save expenses. Beer breweries are 
buying no barrels and distilleries have no use for them, 
Beer staves that formerly sold at $175 a thousand can 
now be bought for $110 a thousand. Slack stock is still 
lifeless. It was thought there would be some demand 
from the flour mills for barrels with the decline of 
wheat, but there are yet no signs of it. While most of 
the mills are shut down or running slowly, there is almost 
no demand for staves, heading or hoops. The ash butter 
tub season is still dull, but better times are expected in 
a few weeks. Cooperage is only a reflection of all other 
businesses, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 











Southern elm flour staves......... So nes wow 8.25 to Ay 3) 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M. 4.75 to 5.25 
No. J, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

ee RR EE yt eee .06 to .06% 
No. 1, 17%- inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

aE er ¢ [cbs seeseeh aio ee eas .05% to .06 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves. bivihbesbsasceesn ae -o Bap 
M. R., 80-inch BUM StaveB..wseccccccccccccce 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M....... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 8%-foot, per M..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, per 5- toot, per - <0 oe 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M. . .00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set.. seene -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... .45 to 50 
SECO SRR, Fl i 605000560606 00605600 000060 70 
Ten-round hoop Harrels....ccccccccesecceces -46 
Eight patent hoop barrels........ceccssecess 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M...... 5 -45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire*hoop eee pniene -45 
Half barrels, 6-hoop . bree cunee 37 to .388 
No. 1 white ash butter. tub staves.. soeccsvcces LA00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.....ceeeeseeee 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M..........2.-+. 30.00 to 81.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M... ovcccse SEDO to 3000 
Tierce hoops......... ovecvee IO 
Hickory box straps.. . cesese BOO 
BMP SUOTRORs con ccscdcccesesesesosesseesecss BD & 1 
NEG: DOIN: 6 6 .n00:5 66065090006 04000008 000% ¢ to .95 
oe a eS ee ee ee ean ei ke 80 to 85 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Slack cooperage demand is very light as 
there is next to nothing doing in the flour business. Pros- 
pects are good for a large fruit crop despite recent frost, 
but coopers are not inclined to add much to their present 
stocks. Material prices are depressed, but not much 
changed from a month ago. The tight barrel business 
is also slow, 





LIVE TOPICS OF THE COAL TRADE. 


The output of the Illinois and Indiana mines still con- 
tinues light. Operating only two or three days a week 
gives sufficient tonnage to supply all steam contracts and 
the small demand for prepared sizes in the country yards. 

The anthracite demand for the week has been very 
moderate, dealers seeming little disposed to avail them- 
seives of the June discount, although the last of the month 
may show a better demand. The anthracite trade comes 
mainly from large centers of population where many in- 
dustries have been affected since last August by the 
European conditions, resulting in restricted operations 
or complete shutdowns and throwing large numbers of 
men out of employment. It is also true that householders 
easily able to put in their coal supply in May or June are 
deferring buying until August or September. As an in- 
evitable result anthracite shipments that should have 
moved sixty days earlier will be crowded into August and 
September. This will mean a large demand for cars dur- 
ing these months and a possible car shortage which can 
only result in retarded shipments and loss of business to 
the yards, 

The export demand for smokeless coal continues strong, 
Pocahontas and West Virginia coals moving freely. An 
advance of 15 to 25 cents can ke expected early in July. 
Steam demand has shown less strength than last week; 
screenings are off 5 cents and the demand is only mod- 
erate. 

The June 


United States crop report shows excellent 


conditions throughout the country; new wheat is now 
being shipped from Texas and Oklahoma. Indications 


point to a crop this year of nearly 1,000,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, an increase of nearly 25 percent over the 1914 
crop. Every bushel of surplus will be required to meet 
the export demand. 

With nearly every nation in 
United States seems to be the only country that can 
furnish manufactured goods and food supplies in any 
quantities, and a continued and increasing demand cer- 
tainly can be looked for during the remainder of the 
year to meet these requirements. With factories and 
steam plants in full operation a larger demand for steam 
coal would result and the 58,000,000 tons of Illinois coal 
produced last year and sold at an average price only a 
little above the cost of production would mean for the 
Same output this year a much larger demand, a profit 
to mine owners and at least a small dividend on the 
capital invested. 


the European War the 


Current Quotations. 





F. 0. B. Freight 
i Mines. Chicago. 
Franklin County: 
Lump gaa no enna ash snis nee $1.05 
Furnace and small egg............... 1,25 to i. 35 
MR AE SE | 55 5 Sra 6b ak ovo oe ale b'8 ls UR 1.25 to 1.35 
MIRE DON axa wale sow bne asst <snbewes ave 1.05 to 1.10 
PRPCMEUEE: -vikciss an Gss Owe 64455 naa Ss 85to .90 
Carterville: 
SEMEN HED: 6665 ch lalee as bac ee webs 1.25 to 1.85 1.05 
See UN RT? BORNE isa swe So Ss aan wen ee 1.25 to 1.35 
MRO MNS Caekinnwcans chaste hoon ewes ee 1.05 to 1.10 
RCRUOONEEMIIENS, nic. 4 4. 1s. Wivrs wo 00'S le Ws tsa ee .85 to -90 
Harrisburg: 
SOS IAIS EMESINED: os ssp bis ebcs es ws Des RAS 1.25 to 1.35 1.05 
oe ee eS ee ery eee 1.25 to 1.35 
Le) AR EER Pa Rese foe eee eres 1.05 to 1.10 
EE Cais <6 a-a 5k Secugieeeo kiekele 85to .90 
Springfield: 
i i OE. 65 cs ekd ccueevkes sans 1.20 to 1.30 -82 
RRR ae GG eshte soit nis esta Bo ee We Ma Se 1.00 to 1.05 
SINE origi on a wus G cane ors oon Ere -T5to .85 
Sullivan County, Indiana: 
RGU: Caos ox ue a4 dhike sew ck sew ee 1.25 to 1.30 87 
SEEOD MINE son 445.5 Sea SRO See op aR 1.00 to 1.10 
Brazil Block, lower vein. .......es002060 2.20 to 2.25 
PCRUOIENINOS 5 occ 5 oh acho b nibs s'4n im len hee T5to 85 
Pocahontas and New River: 
UR TENGR SINE MNO oases ca busca Bie we Se 1.60 to 1.75 2.05 
PERO och wae sk Se ca GN aah ee eweue ae 1.25 
West Virginia splint ~ oe 1.35 2.05 
Lhe ae 1, 1.50 1.65 
East Kentucky: 
MT heh iakicws ae Kans neo abe eoauen ees 1.50 1.90 
DE hs Nicks ob thenswhscaenes so nakaeusae 1.45 
PERM EIEIEN Cc accicees ede nee se 
Gashouse coke, f. 0. b. Chicago.......... 3. 90 to 4.00 
By-products, f. 0. b. Chicago. ....0..0.+. 4.25 to 4.40 
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George G. Pope & Co, | 








WASHER AT OUR BIG MUDDY FUEL COMPANY 
CARTERVILLE MINE. 


SILVER CREEK COAL 


From Williamson County, Ill. 
Our washer is the only washer that 
washes exclusively domestic nut coal. 


General Offices: 203 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Branch Offices: Victoria Bldg., ST. LOUIS. 











LS) Op, 


RE TW COUNTY 
“MITCHELL’S” 


Quality—Preparation—Service 






Mined in Franklin County. 


Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 
















Planer 
Veneer 
Moulding 
Hog 


Any Wood- 
working 


Knife. If you 


want to 
be shown 
we can do it. 


We can save you 
10 to 50 per cent. on 
your yearly knife bills. 


The L. & I. J. White Co., p34%,., Buffalo, N.Y. 














HIS book 

every phase of shed 
construction and other 
buildings used in <on- 
nection with a retail 
yard, with plans and 
illustrations. Has 176 pages printed on a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian '.1en. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. §., Canada or ‘lex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
re 


covers 


Lumber Shed 


Construction.. 


By MET L SALEY 
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